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PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 



Aa compared with the peopling of our Atlantic sea- 
board, the first explorations of our Southwest by a 
white race have received comparatively slight atten- 
tion, the minor consequeucea of the latter, and the 
inaceesBibility of the early Spanish records, being the 
sufficiently obvious causes which have combined to 
prevent minute and exhaustive studies until within the 
past few years. 

Dramatic and intensely interesting conditions have 
been revealed as Mr. Bandelier — whose work under 
the auspices of the Archseological Institute of America 
and on the Hemenway Survey has entitled him to 
stand first as the documentary historian of this region, 
and also to rank as the most exhaustive of its esplorers 
— has brought the facts of this long-hidden history 
once more to the light. It is the history of a search for 
the Golden Fleece, which was full of strange and ro- 
mantic episodes ; a history of the progress of the cross 
and the sword, which was accompanied by deeds of su- 
perhuman endurance, dauntless courage, and a pitiless 
bigotry and ravening cruelty that drove even the gentle 
Pueblos to revolt, and to the attempted destruction 
and concealment of all traces of their conquerors. 
The Southwest is the land of romantic history, albeit 
the history is often dark and bloody, and the pictures 
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of Spanish exploration and domination which Mr. 
Bandelter presents in this volnme are of profound in- 
terest. The legends of the myaterioua Seven Cities 
of Cibola, and of the eliisire Gran Qnivira, are set 
forth clothed in do other romantic garb than that due 
to the truth ascertained by a learned explorer and 
arcbEeologist ; but the bare truth is so strange and 
moving that it has needed no adornment. Directly 
from the records ve have the final facts in the after- 
life of one of La Salle's murderers. In the true story 
of El Dorado— that is to say, The Gilded Man^there 
is settled definitely a matter that has undergone in- 
determinate dispute through three hundred years. 
These several papers, with the others here presented, 
selected from the records of Spanish conquest on both 
continents of America, do not constitute a continuous 
nor a complete history. Each, howeTer, is complete 
in itself ; each probably crystallizes the subject that it 
embraces ; and the interest and historical value of the 
collection as a whole make it a necessary part of 
every library in which American history is adequately 
represented. 

Owing to Mr. Bandelier's absence in Peru while 
this volume was passing throngh the press, he has 
been unable to revise the proofs — a duty which Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier, utilizing her familiarity with 
Mexican and Spanish historical literature, very oblig- 
ingly haa performed in his behalf. In accordance 
with her wish we add that to the inability of the 
author to give his work this final revision must be 
attributed any errors which may be found in the teit. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
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While the early Spanish adventnrprB in Ami 
I ai'o justly 'charged with neglecting the true interests 
of colonization in their excessive greed for treasure, 
land thereby bringing hann to those paits of the 
Western Continent which they entered, it cannot lie 
denied that their irrepressible seeking for the 
precious metals contributed directly to an earlier 
Knowledge and a more rapid settlement of the 
, oouutry. The Spaniards' thirst for gold led them 
into adventures which excite admiration and wod- 
aer as expressions of manly energy, while they 
tffer the saddest pictures from the point of view 
of morala. 

In every age gold has presented one of the strong- 
est means of enticing men from their homes to re- 
mote lands, and of promoting trade between distant 
regions and the settlement of previously uninhabited 
Mbstriets. We have received from the earliest antiqui- 
'^ the stones of the voyage of the Argonauts, of 
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expeditioD.oi;"Hercale8 after the golden apples of the 
Hesperidn^i'-aiid of the settlement of the Phoenicians 
JD'^pain, the gold of which they carried to the Syrian 

;;.'^(i&st! For gold tho Semitic navigators sailed from 

'• the Hed Sea to Tarshish and Ophir* 

Portuguese seamen as early as the middle of tho 
fifteenth century brought gold from tho west coast 
of Africa ; in order to find a sea-route to the gold- 
lands of India, Vasco da Gama sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and in order to obtain a shorter 
route from Spain to India Christopher Columbus 
ventured out upon the Atlantic Ocean and there 
reached the new gold-land, America. 

0]» Thursday, October 11, 1492, Columbus landed 
upon Watling Island, or Guanahani, one of the Ba- 
hama group, and on Saturday, the 13th, he wrote : 
" Many of these people, all men, came from the shore, 
. . . and I was anxious to learn whether they had 
gold. I saw also that some of them wore little pieces 
of gold in their perforated noses. I learned by 
signs that there was a king in the south, or south 

" WMlo we may look for tho former treasure region in 
Sumatra, the latest reaearehes make it probable that Ophir 
repreeented not only Sofala, but also the aoasts and interior 
of East Africa south of it, including Mozambique, Monomo- 
tapa, and the country of the ruiu.s of Zimbabue {MaBboti aland), 
This conclusion appears more credible than the opinion per- 
sistently maintained by Montesino that Ophir was Pern. Tho 
difScultieH of a long sea-voyage from Bxion-Oeber to the 
western coast of South America would be partly removed if 
we could accept Professor Haeckel's hypothesis of a continent 
of Lemuria having once utood in the Indian Ocean, and ' 
Bhould also suppose the Western Atlantis to have existed — 
which the natives of Australia sought ia the eastern part of I 
their quarter of the globe. 
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the iBland, who oimed many vessels filled with 



This was the first trace of gold which the Eui-o- 
peaus found in America. Cuba, where the Admiral 
next hmded, afEorded him uo gold, but he found the 
precious metal so abundant in Hispaniola (Santo Do- 
mingo, or Hayti) that he was able, after he returned, 
to write from Lisbon to Ms sovereigns, March 14, 
1493 : " To make a short stoi-y of the profits of this 
voyage, I promise, with such small helps as our in- 
vincible Majesties may afford me, to furnish them 
all the gold they need." 

Hispaniola continued till the first decade of the 
sixteenth century to be the seat of gold production 
in the newly discovered western land. The conse- 
quences of this gold-seeldng to the unhappy natives 
ai'e well known, and need not be dwelt upon. The 
operations were eontinned on this island for only a 
very short time. As a result of the fearfully rapid 
disappearance of the aborigines, the supply of labor- 
ers began to fail, and the mines fell into disuse, al- 
though, according to Herrera,f they furnished to the 
mother-country, Spain, down to the discovery of 
Mexico, five hundred thousand ducats in gold. 

The Admiral saw the mainland of South AmerioA 
for the first time on his third voyage, at Punta de 
Icacos, Trinidad, July 31, 1498, and found e\idencc8 
of gold on the coast of Venezuela. The expedition 
of Ojeda in 1499 and 1500, although it sailed along 

• Journal of the Admiral, published by Navarrete, from 
the "Historia apotogSHea He las Indtas" at Bartolottieo de Las 
Caaaa, MSS. at Madrid. 

t Decada iii. 
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the whole northern coast to New Gi-anada, yielded 
only a small return, for after the largest pearb and 
gold pieces were turned into the royal treasuiy only 
five hundi-ed ducats were left to be divided among 
one hundred and fifty sharers. A few months be- 
fore Ojeda, an expedition had returned to Spain 
from the same region which had attained consid- 
erable material results, notwithstanding the small 
means with which it had been undertaken. Chris- 
toval Guerra and Pero Alonzo Nino, with a poor 
caravel of fifty tons and thirty-three men, had crossed 
the ocean to Venezuela and sailed along its coast 
from bay to bay, trading and bartering with the 
natives, and had thus acquired much gold and more 
than one hundred and fifty marks' worth of pearls. 
They brought the report that while gold-dust was 
rare in the eastern part of the northern coast of 
South America, the metal was more abundant the 
farther west they went. When in 1500 Rodrigo do 
Bastidas of Santa Marta discovered the snow-covered 
footr-hiUs of the Cordillei-as, his fij-st thought might 
well have been that the noble metal which tho 
warlike Indians of the coast wore so abundantly 
as a decoration was derived fi'om those distant 
heights.* 

While Ojeda was vainly trying to found a scttle- 

* Emeralds may also have besii Ehown to the Spaniards 
then ; for in the eapitulatiou with Ojeda, on hie seoond voy- 
age, July 5, 1501, ialunda are mentioned, near Quiquevaeoa, 
on the mainland, where the Rreen atones were of which speei- 
mena hod been brought to him. Quiquevaeoa, or Coquivauoa, 
was the Indian name for the ooontry around the Gull of 
Venezuela. 
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ment near Maracaybo, tlie great Admiral was mdu&- I 

triously preparing for a new voyage of discovery, 1 

He saQed in 1502, and on the 17th of August of that 1 

year he landed, aft^r meeting much tempestnons I 

weather, at TroxiUo in Hondnras. Sailing along 1 

the Mosquito Coast, lieaten day and night hy severe I 
storms, Colnmbus reached Porto Bello and Chiriqni. 

Gold was found in quantities at Chiriqui and Vera- J 

gua, in the vicinity of the famous mines of Tisingal, I 

which the French filibuster Ravenau de Lussan I 

mentioned as late as 1698.* The various efforts of 1 

the Spanish to plant colonies on the Isthmus and in I 

western New Granada f had only insignifieant re- I 

snlts tin Vasco Nunez de Balboa in 1511 assumed 1 

the direction of the colony in Darien, with a firm I 

hand, but without any higher right, and with great I 

sagacity immediately brought about closer relations j 

with the surrounding Indian tiibes. The tribe of 1 

Dabaybe on the Rio Atrato, who had many orua- I 

ments of gold, pointed to the west and south as the 1 

re^ons fi-om which this gold came. Balboa, fol- I 

lowing the directions of the Indians, who hoped to I 

get rid of their distmst«d guests and send them ■ I 
to their nearest enemies, reached the coast of the. ] 

Pacific Ocean on the 25th of September, 1^3. Al 

Tliere he seems to have heard a report! of a 'l 

wealthy tribo which lived on the seaeoast far to the j 

south and iised large sheep as beasts of burden. I 

From this time forward the attention of the Span- ' 

H^ The name of "The Bieli Coaat," Costa Rica, ib still at- M 
^^^aed to tbat part of Central America nortli of Chiriqui. ^| 

^^K Ojeda and Diego de Nicuesa. ^H 

^^R Qmotana, aud Herrera, dec. i. lili. x. cap. iii. ^^^^H 
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iards was directed to the countries south of the 
Isthmus* 

Prescott says, in his "Conquest of Pern," that 
Balboa learned in this way of the riches of that 
kingdom. His authorities are Herrera, who says : 
"And this was the second report which Vasco Nunez 
received of the condition and wealth of Pem;"t 
and the later Qnintana. Poscual de Andagoya, who 
went in 1522 as far as Punta de Pinas, on the west- 
em coast of New Granada, says : " He had received 
there exaet accounts through traders aaid chiefs con- 
cerning the whole coast to Cuzeo." J Still, it may be 
doubtful whether this notice does not refer to the 
civilized tribes of central New Granada, who carried 
their salt over the beaten mountain paths to the 
cannibal inhabitants of the Cauea Valley and re- 
ceived gold in exchange for it. Without forgetting 
that the Uama was never used as a beast of burden 
in New Granada, the supposition that accounts of 
Peru had reached the Isthmus, notwithstanding the 
great distance, involves nothing impossible. Prod^ 

* The discovery of Mexico by Cordova and its eonr[nert 
Afterward by Cortes alTected the Spanish oolooies south ot 
the Isthmus very llttlo. Tha influence of the coIoniKation ot 
the Mexican tahle-land extended no farther than to Yucataii. 
OuAtenala, and a part of Hondums. The booty which tho 
Spaniards gained there, partly in gold, was not great. The 
presents which the chiefs at Tenochtitlan Bent to the Reacomt 
to CortSa were lost at sea, and all the treasures which tltr. 
Mexicans had aeeumulated in tlieir great "pueblo" in t 
lagoon were ruined by the inundatioa duriug the retreat 
July 1, 1519, or were burned during the subsequent attack. 

t Deeada i., p. 267. 

t " Eetacion tie los s«cesov rf* Pedi-arias DaiHlu," etc. 
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nets of nature and art, and reports of conditions and 
events in single countries, are alike carried to great 
distances through war and ti-ade. 

Although languages and dialects were separated 
from one another by uninhabited nentra! regions, 
prisoners of war could t«Il of what was going on at 
their homes ; the booty would include a vai-iety of 
strange objects ; and traders traversed the eonntry 
in the face of numerous dangers, visited the enemy's 
markets, and carried their goods to them, with many 
novelties. This process was repeated from trilw to 
tribe ; and in that way the prodncts of one half of 
the continent passed, often in single objects, to the 
other half, and with them aeeoimts of far-off regions, 
though changed and distorted by time and distance, 
into remote quai-ters. 

The centers of this primitive trade were among 
those tribes which, being the most civilized, ha<l the 
largest nnmljer of wants and the moat abundant pro- 
ductions. They were the agricultural tribes, the " vil- 
lage Indians " of the higher races. These, although 
in America they never lived in a gold-bearing coun- 
try, accumulated the metallic treasures of the lands 
ajwund them, acquiring them by means of successful 
wars, or through an active and extensive trade. But 
the Spaniards, who had no taste for work, prefer- 
ring chivab'oua robbery, sought flrst the centres of 
trade and tlie treasure already laid up in tJiem. The 
conquest of Mexico gave them evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a centre in the central part of the 
Western Continent ; but concerning South America 
there were only rumors and VEigue guesses. 

Excepting the colonies on the Isthmus of Darien 
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and at Panam^, the Spanish settlements in N* 
Granada and Venezuela made little progress. Pan 
mi grew vigorously ; ships sailed thence soutbwa 
to the Pearl Islands and to the west eo(ist of Ni 
Granada. The whole western dope of the Andi 
from the Eio Atrato southward, the provinces 
Antioquia and Cauca, were very rich in gold, B 
they were inhabited by savage and warhke tril 
addicted to a horrible cannibalism, whose \-iJlag 
were rarely situated upon the coast, while access 
them by land from PanamS was attended with gre 

^ ^ difficulties. The Spaniards on the western side 

/ South America wei-o therefore involuntarily led in 

' making coast voyages, which in the course of tii 

' took them to Peru. 

' The Spanish enterprises in Venezuela, after t 

pearl fisheries on the island of Margarita were t 
ganized, were limited to making single landings, t 
chief purpose of which was barter, and especial 
man-stealing. This practice depopulated the^oai 

i and embittered the natives to such a degree tb 
they became dangerous enemies to all attempts 
permanent colonization. By them the well-iiiteudi 
effort of the famous lieutenant Las Casas to foui 
a colony at Cuman^ was defeated with bloodshed 
the year 1521, Only in Coro, on the narrow, ap 
isthmus that connects the peninsula of Paragna) 

I with the country around Lake Maracaybo, Juan.) 

I Ampues succeeded in 1527, with seventy men,»i 

founding a colony and establishing friendly relatiti 

with the Coqnetios Indians around him. j 

The Spaniards had by their predatory expeditin) 

\ excited the resentment of the Indians along t] 

i 
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nortliem coast of New Granada^ and those tribes, 
populous and rich in ti-easures acoumulated by their 
trade with the interior, but little civilized, offered 
them a vigorous resistance. Their poisoned arrows 
were formidable weapons, and the thick wo<)ds gave 
them sccm-e hiding-places and natural fortifications, 
IlodrigQ de Bastidas, ha\"ing founded a settlement 
at Santa Marta in 1525, returned to San Domingo iu 
jeOnsequenee of an outbreak among his men. 
successors. Palomino, Badillo, and Hei-edia, tried 
without snccess to overcome the gold-rich tribes of 
northern New Granada. They could advance no 
farther than the valley of La Ramada. Palomino 
was drowned, and a bitter quaiTcl arose between 
Heredia and Badillo, the adjustment of which was 
left to the Emperor Charles V. Without regarding 
the claims of the two candidates, the Spanish Gov- 
ernment appointed Garcia de Lerma governor of 
1 Santa Marta, with a new military force. At the 
Isame time the Emperor leased the Province of Vene- 
piela, extending from Cape de la Vela on the west 
ito Maracapanna, now Piritu, on the east, to the 
fiiouse of Bartholoraaus Welser & Co., of Augsburg, 
and in 1529 Ambrosius Dalflngcr and Bai-tholomiiua 
Seyler landed at Coro with four hundred men, and 
took possession of the post for " M. M. H. H, Wel- 
ser." Ampues had to yield, and the Germans became 
lessees of a largo part of northera South America. 
They found the colony of Coro prospering, and the 
Undinns in the neighborhood friendly. A story was 
<3iirrent among these Indians of a fi-ibe dwelling in 
the mountains to the south with whom gold was so 
a.buudant that they powdered the whole body of their 
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; chief with it. This was the legend of " the gild 
\ man'' — el hombre dorado^ or, more briefly, el dorai 
"the gilded.'' The story was based on a fact: 
chieftain who was gilded for a certain ceremon 
occasion once really existed, on the table-land of I 
got4, in the province of Cundinamarca, in the hei 
of New Granada. 

According to Lncas Fernandez Piedrahita, BisL 
of Panamd,* the district of Cnndinamarca incluc 
nearly all eastern and central New Granada. 1 
eastern Cordilleras bounded it on the east, it extei 
ed on the north to the Rio Cesar and the region 
Lake Maracaybo, on the west to the Rio Magdale: 
and on the south to Reyva. But the heart of 1 
district, Cimdinamarca, in its strictest sense, was 1 
high table-land of Bogota, once the home of " the 
rador " This table-land," says Alexander von Hu 
boldt,in his "Pw^s des Cordillhres et Monuments in 
ghtes^' (Chute de Tequendama), on which the city 
Santa Fe is situated, " has some similarity to 1 
plateau that encloses the Mexican lakes. Both 
higher than the convent of St. Bernard; the fom 
is 2660 metres and the latter 2277 metres above 1 
level of the sea. The Valley of Mexico, surround 
by a circular wall of porphyritic mountains, ¥ 
covered in the central part with water, for l)ef( 
the Europeans dug the canal of Huehuetoca the i 
merous mountain streams that fell into the vail 
had no outlet from it. The table-land of Bogota 
likewise surrounded by high mountains, while t 
perfect evenness of the level, the geological com 
tution of the ground, and the form of the rocks 

- * " Historia general del nuevo Beyno de Granac^. 
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Suba and Facatativa, which rise like islands from 
the midst of the savannas, all suggest the existence 
of a former lake-basin. The stream of Fimza, com- 
monly called the Rio de Bogota, has forced a channel 
for itself through the mountains southwest of Santa 
F6. It issues from the valley at the estate of Tequen- 
dama, falling through a narrow opening into a canon 
which descends to the valley of the Magdalena. If 
this opening, the only outlet the valley of Bogota has, 
were closed, the fertile plain would gradually be con- 
I verted into a lake like that of the Mexican plateau." 
On this high plain, whose even, mild climate per- 
\ mitted the cidtivation of the grains of the temperate 
.zone, lived, in small communities, according to their 
j several dialects, the agricultural village Indians, the 
' Muysca. Isolated by nature, for the highland that 
>^irt them on every side coidd be reached only through 
narrow ravines, they were entirely surrounded by 
savage cannibal tribes. Such were the Panches west 
of Bogota, and in the north the semi-nomadic kin- 
dred tribes to the Muysca, the Musos and Colimas. 
Engaged in constant war with one another, the Muy- 
sca lived in hereditary enmity with their neighbors. 
While the Panches ate with relish the bodies of fallen 
Muysca, the latter brought the heads of slain Panches 
as trophies to their homes. Yet these hostilities did 
# not prevent an active reciprocity of trade. The Muy- 
1 sea wove cotton cloths, and their country contained 
I emeralds, which, like aU green stones, were valued 
\ by the Indians as most precious gems. But their 
most valuable commodity was salt. In white cakes 
shaped like sugar loaves this necessary was carried 
over beaten paths west to the Rio Cauca, and north, 
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from tribe to tribe down the Magdalena, for a dis- 
tance of a hundred leagues. Regular markets were 
maintained, even in hostile territories, and the Muy- 
sca received in exchange for their goods, gold, of 
which their own country was destitute, while their 
uncivilized neighbors, particularly the Panches and 
oiher western tribes, possessed it in abundance. The 
precious metal was thus accumulated to superfluity 
on the table-land of Bogota. The Muysca under- 
stood the art of hammering it and casting it in 
tasteful shapes, and they adorned with it their 
clothes, their weapons, and both the interior and the 
exterior of their temples and dwellings. 

The Muysca lived in villages — "pueblos'' — of 
which an exaggerated terminology has made cities ; 
and their large communal houses, which were in- 
tended, according to the Indian custom, for the 
whole family, have been magnified into palaces. 
These bmldings were made of wood and straw ; but 
the temple at Iraca had stone pillars. Their tools 
and weapons were of stone and hard wood ; but ves- 
sels of copper or bronze, such as the Peruvians pos- 
sessed, have not been found among them, although a;; 
recent authority. Dr. Rafael Zerda, believes that they 
were acquainted with alloys. Their organization wi 
a military democracy, such as prevailed throughoui 
America. In each tribe the position of chief 
hereditary in a particular clan or gens, out of whic 
the uzaque, as he was called, was chosen. This chief ^ 
or uzaque, simply represented the executive power. 
As in Mexico, the council of tlie elders of the tril 
acted with him in decision. 

Concerning the religious ideas of the Muysca, j 
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well as concerning their language, so much has been 
published in recent times and since Heir von Hum- 
boldt directed attention to them in his celebrated 
researches {"Vues des Cordilleres" etc., and "Calm- 
drier des Muj/scas") that we retrain from superflaous 
repetition. Their language was probably similar 
to the Peruvian Quichua, but their numeral systiin 
was more like that of the Central American peoples. 
Their calendar combined with the Peruvian month 
of thirty days the double, civil, and ritual year of the 
Mexiea. Besides the worship of the sun and moon 
(Boehica and Bachue or Chla), which waa performed 
■with stated hnnian sacrifices, in which the Mexican 
rite of cutting out the heart was employed, there ex- 
isted, as in Peru, a kind of fetish worship of striking 
1 natural objects. The numerous lakes of the plateau 
were holy plaees. Each of them was regarded as the 
seat of a special divinity, to which gold and emer- 
alds were offered by throwing them into the water, 
la the execution of tlie drainage works which have 
been instituted at different places in more recent 
times, as at the lagoon of Siecha, interesting objects 
', of art and of gold have been brought to hght. L 

I Among the many lakes of the table-land of Bogotd 
known as such places of offering, the lake of Gua- 
tavit& became eminently famous as the spot where 
the myth of el dorado, or the gilded man, originated. 
This water lies north of Santa F6, ou the paramo 
of the same uame, picturesquely situated at a height 
of 3199 metres above the sea. A symmetrical cone, 
the base of which is about two houi-s in eircumfer- 
its apex the lake, which has a 
jlometrcs and a depth of sixteen 
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fathoms. The bottom of the lake is of fine sand 
Near this water, at the foot of the pdramo, lies the 
village of Guatavitd. The inhabitants of this place 
about the year 1490 constituted an independent triba ] 
A legend was current among them that the wife of 
one of their earlier chiefs had thrown herself into 
; the water in order to avoid a punishment, and that 
'she survived there as the goddess of the lake. 
Besides the Indians of the tribe of Guatavit4, pil- 
grims came from the communes around to cast their 
' offerings of gold aild emeralds into the water. At 
every new choice of a uzaque of Guatavita, an impos- 
ing ceremonial was observed. The male population 
marched out in a long procession to the p&ramo. In 
front walked wailing men, nude, their bodies painted;! 
with red ochre, the sign of deep mourning among f] 
the Muysca. Groups followed, of men richly deco- 
rated with gold and emeralds, their heads adorned 
with feathers, and braves clothed in jaguars' skins. 
The greater number of them went uttering joyful 
shouts, others blew on horns, pipes, and conchs. 
Xeques, or priests, were in the company, too, in long 
black robes adorned with white crosses, and tall black 
caps. The rear of the procession was composed of 
the nobles of the tribe and the chief priests, bearing 
the newly elected chieftain, or uzaque, upon a bajv 
row hung with discs of gold. His naked body wai 
anointed witli resinous gums, and covered all ov< 
with gold-dust. This was the gilded man, el homl 
dorado, whose fame had reached to the seacoast.^ 

* Zamora treats these ceremonies as fabulous, but thty a 
vouched for by Piedrahita, Pedro Simon, and others, as havi 
once existed. 
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j Arrived at the shore, the gilded chief and his compan- 
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ions stepped npon a balsa and proceeded npon it to 
the middle of the lake. There the chief plunged into 
the water and washed oft his metallic covering, while 
the assembled company, with shonts and the sound 
of instruments, threw in the gold and the jewels they 
had brought with them. The offerings completed, 
.the chief returned to the shore and to the village 
of Guatavit&. The festival closed with dancing and 
feasting.* 

Till about the year 1470 the tribe of the Tunja 
was the most powerful clan on the highland ; at that 
time the Muysca of Bogot4 1 began to extend their 
dominion. Their chief, or zippa, Nemequene, over- 
came the Guatavita Indians in the last decade of the 
fifteenth century, and made them tributary. With 
that he put an end to the ceremony of the dorado. 
The gilded chief had ceased to wash off his glittering 
coat in the waters of Guatavita thirty years before 
Juan de Ampues founded the colony of Coro, but 
news of this change on the highlands of Cundina- 
marca had not yet reached the coast, and the dorado 
still continued to live in the mouths of the natives 
there. 

.435^osius Dalfinger, of Ulm, in Suabia, the new 
Germm^ovemor of Venezuela, was the first to hunt 
upon the trail of the " gilded man." He left Coro in 
July, 1529, sailed across the GuK of Venezuela, on 
the western coast of which he established the post of 
Maracaybo, and then pressed westwardly inland to 

* A group of ten golden figures has been found in the la- 
goon of Siecha, representing the balsa with the dorado, 
t Bacat4 — ^the extreme cultivated land. 
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the Rio Magdalena. He was not aware tliat h*l 
was thereby encroacliiiig upon the territory of the 1 
govomment of Santa Marta. No white man had.l 
ever entered these regions before him. Thick wood% f 
partly swampy and partly hilly, covered the couiitryf 1 
and warlike tribes, who often possessed gold, livtsd 1 
in the valleys, Dalflnger was a valiant soldier, who I 
permitted no obstacle interposed by tropical uatur^ I 
or resistance offered by the natives, to keep hia I 
back. He was, moreover, a rough, heai-tless wnrricr I 
of a kind of which the Europeau armies of tho tiiu» J 
supplied many examples. Gold and slaves wei-e hiiP 
object, and in pursuit of them he plundered the in*! 
habited country, and then devastated it in so 1 
rible a manner that even the Spanish liistoiiaus i 
late his deeds with revulsion. The rich valley c 
Cupari was wholly oven-un and partly depopulate)^ 
When in 1529 Dalflnger reached the Magdulcna t 
Tamalameque, he found the sti-eam in flood, and t^el 
Indian villages surrounded by water, so that he cotild, 
not ^t to them ; he then turned up the river toward! 
the hills. Herrera says : " He went up the country,! 
keeping by the river and the hills, to the Rio doT 
Lebrija, the windings of which he followed as closeljl 
as possible. And when the way became barred b/1 
the numerous lagoons he went up into the 1 
where he found a cool region {fierra frin) thiekld 
populated. He was forced to fight with the peopla 
and suffered severely from them." • He had btre i 
all probability reached the edge of the plafeaa ( 
Bogota, and the Indians before whose resistance h™ 
weakened army had to yield were the Muysca,, 
■ Dee. iv. lib. iv. cap. i., p. 101. 
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whose lingaistic stem the dorado had belonged. 
Dalfinger wintered at the foot of the hills. The 
next year (1530) he continued his murderous cam- 
paign of plunder on the right bank of the Magda- 
lena, till in the Ambrosia Valley the natives inflicted 
a second defeat upon him. Then he, with his troops, 
diminished to a few more than a hundred men, re- 
treated to Coro, where he arrived about May. He 
brought with him 40,000 pesos in gold. He had 
already sent 30,000 pesos to Coro the year before, 
but both the treasure and its escort had been lost in 
the forest.* i^' 

Prom the settlement of Santa Marta, on the north- 
em coast of New Granada, the Spaniards advanced 
in the meantime very slowly towai'd the south. The 
periodical overflows of the Magdalena, the thick 

* Dr. Clements B. Markham supposes, following Oviedo y 
Bafios {**Historia de Venezuela,^' 1728), that Dalfinger died from 
a woimd in 1530 ; but this appears to be erroneous, as is the 
assertion, too, of the same author that Dalfinger got no farther 
than the Bio Cesar. As to the latter point, Herrera, who is 
very exact in relating the deeds of the Europeans, mentions 
very plainly his reaching the cool country (ddonde haUd 
tierrafria), Dalfinger's death can hardly have taken place 
before 1532. Nicolaus Federmann, Dalfinger's provincial 
successor, says that he went to San Domingo in 1530 to be 
cured of a fever. When Federmann returned, in 1532, from 
his first expedition (southward to the plain of Meta), the gov- 
ernor was still living. Herrera's statement (dec. iv. lib. ii. 
cap. ii.) that Dalfinger died at Coro in 1532 is the probable one. 
Federmann went back to Europe, but we shall see him later 
seeking for the dorado, Hans SeissenhofEer (Juan Aleman) 
succeeded him as governor of Coro, but died soon afterward 
without having undertaken anything. His successor, Georg 
von Speyer, was likewise inactive till the year 1535. 
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woods of the interior, the resistance of the exasp 
ated Indians, and, above all, the previous devas 
tion of the inhabited districts by Dalfinger, creat 
extremely formidable obstacles to their progre 
Tamalameque, which Luis de Cardoso captured 
1531, was, till 1536, the most southern point whi 
the Spaniards could reach from Santa Marta or C 
tagena. 

In the meantime reports had been brought fr< 
the western coast of South America which cans 
great excitement in all the Spanish colonies 
America, and even in the mother-land itself. T 
coasting voyages southward, initiated by Pascual 
Andagoya in 1522, were continued by Francij 
Pizarro in 1524. The accounts which he receiv 
concerning the southern country (Peru) on his fi: 
expedition determined him on his return to Panai 
to lay out the plans for a larger enterprise, and 
March 10, 1526, an agreement was made betwe 
him, Diego Almagro, and the licentiate Gaspar 
Espinosa, in which the subsequent conquest of Pe 
was designated as a " business." On a third voya{ 
in 1528, Pizarro touched at Tumbez, in Quito, a 
saw the stone houses, the llamas, the emeralds, a 
the gold of the land of the Quichua. Three yei 
later the actual descent upon the Peruvian ccm 
began, and events succeeded one another with si 
prising rapidity. On the 15th of November, 15J 
the Capac Inca Atahualpa was a prisoner of t 
white men at Cassamarca. The weak bonds whi 
held together the government of the Quichua tri 
were broken at once, and every chief, every subject 
district, acted independently. Huascar Inca, the rfl 
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ularly chosen chief in Cuzco, was murdered at his 
brother^s command ; the Apu Quizquiz tried in vain 
to defend Cuzco; the Apu Buminavi fled to the 
noi-th, whither Sebastian de Belalcazar pursued him 
as far as Quito, worrying him with bloody battles ; 
and the Inca Manco Yupanqui surrendered to the 
Spaniards. The conquerors found the whole land 
open to them almost without having to draw the 
sword, and their spoil in precious metals was im- 
mense. According to the paiiition deed which the 
royal notary, Pedro Sancho, drew up at Cassamarca 
in July, 1533, Atahualpa's ransom, as it was called, 
amounted to 3,933,000 ducats of gold and 672,670 
ducats of silver. The plundering of Cuzco yielded 
at least as much more. In the presence of such 
treasure the recollection of the riches of Mexico grew 
faint. A gold fever seized the Spanish colonists 
everywhere in America, and every one who could 
wandered to Peru. The existence of many of the 
settlements was thereby endangered. The leaders 
and founders of those colonies could not look on 
quietly while their men were leaving them to hasten 
into new lands of gold. In order to retain them 
they were obliged to make fresh efforts to find treas- 
ures in the vicinity, and occupation that would at- 
tach them to the country. 

Georg von Speyer fitted out a campaign from 
Coro southward into the plain of the Meta. In Santa 
Marta, where a new governor, Pedro Fernandez de 
Lugo, adelantado of the Canary Islands, had arrived 
in 1535 with a reenforcement of twelve hundred men, 
an expedition was organized to ascend the Rio Mag- 
dalena to the highlands — ^those highlands concerning 
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which vagae accounts were afloat, and from whid 
came the white cakes of salt that were found in tki 
possession of the Indians of Tamalameque. 

This expedition was divided into two parts. Ow 
part was to ascend the river in a number of brigan 
tinesy and was commanded by Lugo himself. TIu 
other division was to proceed inland from Santi 
Marta to Tamalameque on the right bank of th 
river and there meet the brigantines. The command 
of this division was given to the governor's lie* 
tenant, the thirty-seven-years-old licentiate Gonzak 
Ximenes de Quesada of Granada, afterward lightl] 
sumamed d Cofiquistador. Under his leading wew 
six hundred and twenty foot-soldiers and eighty-fivi 
horsemen. Both divisions started on April 5, 1536 
but the flotilla, badly directed and overtaken bj 
storms, never reached its destination. Some of th 
carelessly built boats went to the bottom, and all bd 
two of the others returned to Cartagena in a damaged 
condition. Lugo died before a new flotilla could h 
collected ; the building of new vessels was given jq 
after his death ; and the land expedition under Que 
sada, left alone to its fate, was gradually f orgottei 
at the coast. 

Before Quesada lay dense woods, in which lived 
once wealthy Indian tribes, who were now shy and 
hostile. A way had to be cut through the luxuriaoi 
tropical vegetation of these forests. They afFordei 
the Spaniards but little food, while they abonndll 
in poisonous reptiles and insects, with treachero* 
swamps in the lowlands, out of which rose dang*- 
ous miasms. The once fertile valleys were deserteft 
an ambuscade was often lying in wait in the fotSi 
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border that girt them; and instead of noBrisMng 
fruits tlie Spaniards received a rain of poisoned 
aiTows. Dalfinger Lad, indeeii, previously accom- 
plished a similai' march, hut in his time the country 
was populated, and he could support his men on the 
stored pi'ovisions and ripening crops of the natives, i 
Queeada found only the wastes which his predecessor i 
had created ; every day some of his men fell ill or 
Bucoumhed to the hardships. The Indian port«rs 
soon died because of them. Then- services had be- 
come of little veine, for there were shortly no more 
provisions for them to carry. The energy, qniet 
consideration, and self-dcniat of the leader had then 
to he brought into play to keep up the courage of his 
pien. 

Quesada justified the trust which his former supe- 
rior had, perhaps without particular forethought, 
placed in him. He never spared his own person, and 
he did all he could for his men. If a rapid stream was 
to be bridged he was the first to lay the axe to the I 
trees of which the bridge was to be huilt. He car- I 
ried the sick and feeble in his own arms through 
Bwamps Mid across fords. He thus, by devotion ( 1 
combined with strictness in discipline, controlled his i 
men so that the exhausted company followed him 
without demuiTCr to Tamalameque, where they ex- 
jtected to find the boats. The Eio Magdalena was 
in flood, and its shores were overflowed for miles. 
Instead of the expected flotilla loaded witli provi- 
sions, Quesada found only two leaky brigantines, 
and a hundred and eighty famishing men. The dis- 
appointment was bitter ; he felt as if he were aban- 
doned. But the round cakes of salt that came from 
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the iliountains in the south had reached this region, 
and Quesada determined to follow the paths over • 
which they had been brought. A retreat by land 
would, at any rate, involve sure destruction. Again 
his weary men followed him, and he reached Latora^ 
one hundred and fifty leagues from the mouth of 
the Magdalena. Eight months had passed since he < 
had left the coast, and his march had been disastrous^ 
but the worst seemed to be yet awaiting him at tha 
spot. A wooded, uninhabited waste of waters encomf 
passed the force, and the swollen river cut off alike all "^ 
advance and all retreat. Attempts to move ttie brig^*,! 
antines up the stream were vain ; they could not be 
taken more than twenty-five leagues. Despair then 
overcame discipline. The men, dejected and weep- 
ing, besought their leader to send them back in the 
brigantines by detachments to the coast, and to give 
up an enterprise which had so far brought them, in- 
stead of gold, only misery, hunger, and death. The 
moment was imminent in which every bond of re- 
spect for their leader seemed about to be broken;' 
when the captains Cardoso and Alburazin returned to 
the camp after several days of absence and reported 
that they had discovered a river flowing down from 
the mountains, and ascending it had come to a spot ; 
where traces of men could be seen. On the strength 
of this story Quesada was able to silence his men^ 
complaints and gain time to make further research 
in the direction pointed out by his captahis. Captaift 
San Martin found, twenty-five miles farther up tUl 
mountain stream, a trodden path leading up into tke 
mountains, and along it a number of huts whiA 
contained salt. Quesada himself started off with M 
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best men and found the path, but fell ill and was 
obliged to halt. Antonio de Lebrixa went on to the 
mountains with twenty-five men, and came back with 
the welcome intelligence that he had found there a 
fertile plain inhabited by men who lived in villages 
and went about clothed in cotton. Quesada hastened 
back to his camp at Latora, put the sick and weak 
upon the brigantines, and sent them back to Carta- 
gena. In the beginning of the year 1537 Quesada, 
at the head of one hundred and sixty-six of his most 
effective men, stepped upon the plateau of Cundina- 
- maroa, the former home of the dorado. He had lost 
more than five hundred men by hunger, illness, and 
exposure. 

The sight of the first villages on the plateau satis- 
fied the Spaniards of the wealth of the country. The 
people imagined that the strangers were man-eating 
monsters and fled to the woods, but left behind them 
a quantity of provisions, which were very acceptable 
to the half -starved Spaniards, and some gold and em- 
leralds. The Indians posted themselves on the defen- 
sive in a ravine near Zorocota. Quesada tried im- 
successfully to storm their strong barricade. In the 
evening, after both sides had returned, tired with 
fighting, to their camps, two of the Spaniards' horses 
broke loose and ran, chasing one another, over to the 
natives. The Indians, frightened by the strange 
beasts, fled into the woods. The Spaniards found the 
large village of Guacheta deserted, the inhabitants 
having taken refuge among the rocks overlooking it. 
In the midst of the place was an old man stripped 
and bound to a stake, as an offering of food to the 
whites. They unbound him, gave him a red cap, and 
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sent him away. Thereupon the men on the rocks^ 
supposing that they considered him too tough, cast 
living children down to them. Seeing that these little 
ones, too, were not touched by the strangers, they 
sent down from the heights a man and a woman, both 
stripped, and a stag, bound. The Spaniards sent 
back the man and woman with small gifts, and kept 
the stag. The Indians upon this were reassured, left 
their place of refuge, came down from the rocks, and 
gave themselves up to the white men. This was on 
March 12, 1537. Quesada followed the wise poliqr 
of conserving the strictest discipUne. He caused one 
of his men who had stolen cloth from an Indian to 
be hung. This course secured him the good-will of 
the natives, so that many places received the Span- 
iards as liberators ; for the country they had so ftir 
passed through was tributary to the Muysca of Bo- 
gota, and, as was the case everywhere among the 
Indians, the subjected races hated the conquering 
tribe. The people were therefore not at all loath to 
point out to the strangers by signs the direction of 
Muequeta, the chief town of Bogotd, near the pres- 
ent Santa F6, where, they intimated to the eager 
Spaniards, emeralds and gold were plentifuL The 
rulers of Bogotd witnessed with apprehension the 
approach of the strangers, and their braves having 
assembled for a campaign against Timja, the whole 
force, in which there were five hundred uzaqnei^ 
or chiefs, alone, turned against the Spaniards 
The Muysca fell upon Quesada's rear-guard nev 
the Salines of Zippaquira, their xeques, or priest| 
carrying in front the bones of deceased chieftain^ 
while in the midst of the host was the head chief dt 
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Bogota, Thysqneshuza, on a gilded baiTow. The first 
assault having been i-epelled by the Spaniards, the 
luclian warriors scattered in eveiy direction ; the zi]}- 
pa leaped from his barrow and fled to the woods, and 
each chief hastened baek with his men into Ids vil- 
lage. Quesada took possession of Mueqneta without , 
meeting resistance, for the power of the tribe of ; 
Bogota was broken forever. But he did not fiud the 
treasure he was in seareh of and had expected to 
obtain. The place had been stripi)ed of everything 
valuable, and the conqueror sui-veyed the bare and ' 
empty rooms with no little disappointment. Every 
attempt to put himself in communication with the 
furtive zippft miscarried, while no promises of re- 
ward, no tortui-e, could extract from the Indians of 
Muequeta the secret of the spot whither the treasure ' 
had been taken. Muequeta became Quesada's head- 
quarters, and thence he sent out scouting paities to 
explore the countiy. A few villages surrendered to 
the Spaniards, but others, like Guatavitfi, the home 
of the dorado, resisted them strenuously, and hid 
their gold or threw it into the lagoons of the pAra- 
mos. The region subjected to the Spaniards in this 
way grew continuously larger, for the Muysca never 
offered a united resistance. The dissensions and 
the mutual hatreds of the sraallei' tribes contributed 
quite as much as the superiority of their own weap- 
ons to the victory of the conquerors. Out of hos- 
tility to that clan a rival uzaque informed a Spanish 
scouting party of the gi-eat wealth of the powerful 
tribe of the Tunja. Quesada himself went against 
them, and so quiet was his march that the uzaque of 
Tim.ja and all the chiefs of the tribe were surprised 
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in their council-house. Qaesnda was about to em- 
hrace the chief, but the Indians looked upon this a 
an offence, and threw themselves, armed, upon the 
Spaniards. A sava^ combat ensued, within and 
without the conacil-house. By sunset the village 
of Tnnja was in the poesession of the whites, the 
uzaque was a prisoner, and the pillage was fully 
under way. The booty, when piled up in a court- 
yard, formed a heap bo large that a rider on horse- 
back might bide himself behind it. "Peru, Pern, 
wa have found a second Casaamarca ! " exclaimed 
the astonished victors. 

The Spaniards were less fortunate in Dnytama 
than in Tunja. They were not able to capture the 
fortified position ; but they anticipated a rich eom- 
' pensation for this failure when they beheld the g 
ter of the golden plates of the large town of Irae& 
The Sugamuxi of Iraca submitted, but a flre bn^ i 
out, through the carelessness of two Spaniai'ds, din* ' 
log the pillage of the great temple of the sun, i 
consumed the whole building with all its treasure of 
gold and emeralds. Quesada returned to Muequflti^ 
where the spoil was divided, and the royal fifth n 
set aside. Although it is certain that much gold hti. 
been stolen or lost or hidden by individuals, and ftt 
treasures of the wealthy tribes of Bogota and QfM' 
had all disappeared, the prize was still wortliy tit 
the home of the dorado. It was officially valued tt 
246,076 pesos in gold and 1815 emerald.'^, anUfflg 
which were some of great value. 

The conquerors of Cundinamarea had,liowe,vep,B 
yet found tlie dorado himself. Exaggerated £ 
were still eTurent of Mnysea chiefs rich in gold, | 
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was said that the fugitive zippa of BogotA lived in 
tlie moimtains in a golden house. That chief was 
hunted out and murdered in his hiding-place, but Ms 
death did not hring to light the gold of BogotA. 
One reconnoitring party of Spaniards looked down 
from a mountain summit eastward upon the plain 
of the Upper Meta, and another party bronght in a 
report that there or in the south lived a tribe of war- 
like women who had much gold. In this way the ' 
myth of the Amazons became associated in 1538 
with the tradition of the dorado. 

Qnesada felt himself too weak to go in search of 
the origin of these repoi-ts; it was necessary first 
to secure the conquered conntry. 
therefore, the foundation of the present c 
F6 de Bogot4 was laid, not far from I 
sada intended then to go in person to the coast and 
obtain reinforcements; but before he could carry 
out Wf design news was brought to him from the 
south that cansed him to delay his departure. 

He was informed that a number of men like his 
own, having horses, had come down out of the Canca 
Valley into the valley of the Magdalena. A few 
days later it was said that this troop had crossed 
the Magdalena and was advancing into southern 
Cundinamarca. It was the force of the conqueror 
Qf Quito, Sebastian de Belaleazar, who, after driv- 
ing the Peruvian Apu Rumifiavi out of Quito, and 
by his intervention making Pedro de Alvarado's 
landing at Manta harmless, had gone northwai-d 
through Pasto to Papayan, An Indian from New 
Granada had already, according to Castellann, told 
him in Quito the story of the gilded chieftain, and 
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had thus induced him to iiudertake this march. fVom 
Papayan he had proceeded along the Upper Canca to 
the tribes of Anzerma and Lile, which were rich in 
gold but addicted to the most abominable cannibal- 
ism, and thence following the path on which salt was 
brought down from the mountains to the high taUe- 
land of the interior. 

Quesada had hardly received this news when it 
was also reported to him that white men with sev- ' ' 
eral horses were approaching from the east ont of 1 
the plain of Meta, and were coming up through the i 
ravines of the mountain. These men were the Qe^ : 
man Nicolaus Federmann of Ulm and his company. ; 
On his return from Europe Federmann had received 
a position as lieutenant of Georg von Speyer in Cora 
His chief was engaged in a campaign in the southem 
plains, and Federmann was to have gone after Iiim 
with reenforcements, but had faithlessly struck out' 
for the mountains, and was following on the track . 
of Dalfinger to the home of the dorado. 

Thus, led thither by the same inducement, Qnefltda | 
from the north, Belalcazar from the south, mA] 
Federmann from the east, found themselves at ttel 
same time on the plateau of Cundinamarca. Ua 
positions which the three Spaniards took fonned 
an equiangled triangle, each side of which ynn mx 
leagues long. Each leader had the same number of 
men — one hundred and sixty-three soldiers and tj 
priest. None of them had been aware of the vmueu^ 
of the others, and therefore each of them 1hcni|^ 
he was the discoverer of the country. A fatal imn^ 
flict seemed inevitable, but the encounter, i 
might have provoked a rising of the Indians | 
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massacre of the Spaniards, was averted by the wis- 
dom of Quesada and the mediation of the priests. 
The three leaders agreed to submit their claims in 
person to the Spanish court, and in the meanthne to 
leave all their forces on the plateau in order to hold 
the conquered land. The three — Gronzalo Ximenes 
de Quesada, Sebastian de Belalcazar, and Nicolaus 
Federmann — then departed from Bogotd and pro- 
ceeded together to Spain. Federmann was destined 
never to see America again, for the Welsers would 
not overlook the treachery which he had committed 
against his commander, Greorg von Speyer. Quesada 
suffered the basest ingratitude from the Court. Nine 
years passed before he was allowed to return to the 
scene of his activity, and he received as the only re- 
ward for his great services the title of Marshal of the 
new kingdom of Granada. 

The brother of the conqueror, the avaricious and 
cruel Heman Perez de Quesada, remained at Bogota 
as the commanding of&cer of the Spaniards. He 
completed the subjugation of the Muysca. The un- 
happy natives suffered exceedingly cruel maltreat- 
ment, for the sake of gold, from him and his barba- 
rous lieutenants. No means was too violent or too 
immoral if gold could be got by it. Hernan Perez 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 1540 to drain the 
lake of Guatavita in order to recover from it the 
gold of the dorado; but four thousand pesos was aU 
the return he realized from the e:^periment. The 
Muysca, plundered and plagued by the whites 
amongst them, and warred upon on their borders 
by the Panches and Musos living around them, who 
were not subjected to the Spaniards till some time 
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afterward, went down almost irresistibly to extinc- 
tion. Their vigor was broken, and they had no hope 
of consideration or forbearance from their mlers. 
When the former Sugamuxi of Iraca was told tiiat 
a new governor had come who was a friend to the 
Indians, he asked a Spaniard if he believed the river 
was going to flow npstream ; when the white man 
answered this question in the negative, the chief 
responded, " How do yon suppose, then, that I am 
going to believe in the existence of a Spanish officer 
who will feel and act justly and reasonably toward 
usf'' 

With the conquest of Cundinamarca was secured 
the last great treasure of gold that awaited the Sx)an- 
iards in America. Their wild greed was, however, 
doubly excited by their success so far, and they 
thirsted for more and greater. The Minorite monk, 
Fray Toribio of Benevento,* wrote with truth in 
1540 : "And gold is, like another golden calf, wor- 
shipped by them as a god ; for they come without 
intermission and without thought, across the sea, to 
toil and danger, in order to get it. May it please 
Grod that it be not for their damnation." Then rose 
again, like an avenging spirit, the legend of the 
gilded chieftain, in the stDl unknown regions of the 
South American continent. Transplanted by the 
over-excited imagination of the white men, the vision 
of the dorado appeared, like a mirage, enticing, de- 
ceiving, and leading men to destruction, on the banks 
of the Orinoco and the Amazon, in Omagua and 
Parime. 

* Called Motolinia, "the poor." **Hi8toria de las Indies de 
Nueva Espana," 



CHAPTER n. 

META. 

As we have mentioned, the conquest of New Gra- 
nada by Gronzalo Ximenes de Qnesada concluded, as 
to the whole of Si>anish America, that series of ex- 
traordinary discoveries of precious metals in the 
possession of the natives which exercised so sudden 
an influence on the value of gold, among European 
peoples in particular. When the Peruvian spoil was 
divided at Cassamarca in 1533 the peso, which con- 
tains about the same quantity of metal as our dollar, 
had an exchangeable value nearly the same as that 
of a pound sterling, or $4.85 ; but by 1553 its value 
had declined, according to the learned Mexican stu- 
dent, Orozco y Berra, to $2.93, or about forty per 
cent. During these twenty years Mexico alone 
yielded in gold and silver together 1,355,793 pesos. 
Tbe four ships which arrived in Spain from Peru 
on the 5th of December, 1533, and the 9th of Janu- 
ary and 3d of June, 1534, carried, without including 
golden vessels and ornaments, 708,590 pesos in gold 
and 240,680 pesos in silver. The spoil of New 
Granada amoimted to 246,972 pesos in gold alone. 
These examples, drawn from two years only in 
South America, show clearly that the great depre- 
ciation of the precious metals we have just cited is 
to be ascribed principally to the findings in Peru and 

New Granada. The value of silver fell about eighty- 
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four per cent, in Europe between 1514 and 1610, a 
fall which was caused by the working of the silver 
mines of Potosi in Bolivia. These yielded, between 
1545 and 1564, 641,250,000 pesos or piastres in silver. 
The discovery of New Granada had an especial effect 
on the value of emeralds. 

It cannot be denied that this sudden depreciation 
of the metallic media of exchange had a great influ- 
ence on the demand for them, while it covered the 
search for them with the mantle of a legitimate 
want. The need of specie was evident, and the less 
the material of which coins were made was worth, 
the more of it must be had. To this was added the 
fact that the simple necessities of life on which 
Europeans depended for existence were at first not 
to be got, for example, in Peru. The first horses 
sold there brought 6000 pesos (equivalent to at least 
$28,000 in present values) ; and in 1554 Alonzo de 
Alvarado offered in vain 10,000 pesos, or $29,300, for 
an ordinary saddle-horse. Between thirty and forty 
pesos were paid in Cassamarca soon after the division 
of the spoil for a pair of half -boots, and forty or 
fifty pesos for a sword. The first cow was sold in 
Cuzco in 1550 for two hundred pesos. Nine years 
later the price of a cow had fallen to seventeen 
pesos. Wine began to be cheaper about 1554, when 
a ship landed at Truxillo with two thousand casks ; 
the first cask was sold for six hundred ducats, and 
the last one for two hundred ducats. 

Still, no explanation or excuse can be found in 
these extreme instances for the reckless, passionate 
eagerness with which the Spaniards, without waiting 
to secure one treasure, pursued the visions of others. 
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The transactions and expeditions subsequent to the 
conquest of New Granada, of which the dorado was 
the object, depended on such fancies. 

Before describing the second period of the search / 
for the dorado, let us return to the fourth decade of [ 
the sixteenth century and take a view of a number of 
enterprises carried out at the same time with the 
conquests of Peru and New Granada, by the aid of 
which we may be better prepared in historical and 
geographical knowledge for the understanding of 
later events. The regions on which we have to fix 
our attention for this purpose are the present re- 
public of Venezuela and southeastern New Granada. 

While Dalfinger was engaged in his arduous expe- 
dition to the Magdalena, considerable attempts were 
begun to found colonies on the northeastern coast 
of the South American continent. Antonio Sedeiio, 
contador of the island of Puerto Rico, was a wealthy 
and prominent man. One of his contemporaries, 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, says of him 
that " under the pretext of serving God and his king 
he hoped, through what he possessed and through 
his estates on the island of St. John, to acquire a 
larger property on the island of Trinidad and on the 
mainland, and greater honor. But it did not turn 
out to the advantage of his purse, for while he de- 
spised what he had, he pursued the schemes of his 
fancy. . . . This lust for ruling and for being more 
than others caused him to lose his property, and, what 
was more, his time too, and exposed his body as well 
as his soul to great danger and trouble.'' * Sedeiio 
sought and obtained the appointment of governor 

* ^^Hist, gen, y nat do Indias,^^ lib. xxiv. cap. i. 
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of Trinidad, with the design of " boilding & strong 
house there " (de labrar una casa fuerU),* of which he 
should be the alcalde. But his concession did not 
extend beyond the island. 

Nevertheless, having left San Lucar de Barrameda 
on the 18th of September, 1530, with seventy men, 
Sedeno's first act after reaching Trinidad was to 
take formal possession of it and then pass over to 
the mainland. There, on the Gnlf of Paria, he built, 
outside of his province, and contrary to Iiis com- 
mission, the "strong house " which he had contem- 
plated building in Trinidad. This act, apparently 
insignificant in itself, was of great imjiortance for 
the future. Sedeno left a small garrison in the 
" strong house," and sailed to the Antilles to procure 
reenf orcements. He hoped that he had in the me-an- 
time secured undisputed possession of the mainland, 
even though it was without higher sanction. But 
without his knowledge a former companion of 
Cortes, Diego de Ordaz, the same person to whom is 
ascribed the first ascension of the Mexican volcano 
Popocatepetl, had obtained in Spain a concession 
for the colonization of the then very indeflnite 
distiict of Maranon on the mainland. This con- 
cession was granted in 1530, and included permis- 
sion to occupy the coast fi-om the territory leased 
to Welser & Co. to the mouth of the Maranon, and 
to erect four fortrcEses. An allowance of 725,000 
maravedia a year was set aside for him, while he 
had also an assured income from Mexico of betwran 
6000 and 7000 pesos. Ordaz fitted out two sliipa and 
a caravel in Spain at his own cost, and sailed from 
• Herrera, dee. v. lib. ii. cap. i. 
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San Luear de Barrameda with four hundred and fifty 
men on the 20th of October, 1531. Although an 
additional caravel joined the squadron at the Canary 
Islands, and the aggregate force was increased to six 
hundred men, yet, in consequence of heavy storms, 
the Admiral's ship was the only vessel that came in 
sight of the South American coast, near the mouth 
of the Amazon.* Ordaz sailed on thence northward 
along the coast to Paria, where he found the fort 
built by Sedefio. He captured this post by assault, 
regarding it as belonging to his concession, and kept 
it for a further base of operations. Ordaz thought so 
little of the region of the moutlis of the Amazon and 
of the coast of southern Guiana that he abandoned 
all attempts there and decided to turn to the nearer- 
lying mouths of the Orinoco. He fitted out a flotUla 
of seven galleys from Paria, with which, with two 
hundred and eighty men and eighteen horses, to ex- 
plore the thickly wooded labyrinth of the delta of 
that river. 

The fleet was worked with great difficidty through 
one of the numerous channels up into the principal 
arm of the river. The relations of Ordaz with the 
Amaks,t the scattered inhabitants of tliat swampy, 
unhealthy wUderness, were for the moat part of a 
tolerably friendly character. But when the tribe of 
Baratubaro refused to furnish him provisions he 

* The knowledge of this river was so imperfect at this time 
that we cannot Le suri: tliis Gta.t«iiieut ia con'i.'ot, although 
Berrera says (iea. iv. lib. s. cap. ix.): "Diego de Ord4a ' 
reached the Bio Maranon with the intention of beginning hls^ 
explorations there." I 

^B t Fram ariia, tiger. I 
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punidied them severely for it. Sailing up the prin- 
cipid stream, he at length came to the falls of the 
Ormoco, near Atiires and Mayi)nres, since made fa- 
mous by Alexander von Humboldt, where the miles 
of rajuds and small cat4iracts by which the course of 
the river was broken made furtlier navigation im- 
IM)8sible. Before tliis the oflRcers of the expedition 
had vainly tried to i)ersuade OihIjiz to abandon his 
boats and press into the int<'rior. Now it was neces- 
sary to leave the boats. On the right extended a 
broad savanna, on which a hostile encounter took 
place with the Indians. They informed Ordaz that 
the river flowed from a large lake which lay in the 
midst of high and rugged mountains. The way 
thither lay through a province called Meta, which 
was thickly populated and rich in gold. Silver, 
which the Spaniards showed the natives, was not 
known to them, but they recognized gold at once as 
the substance that was abundant in Meta. They 
pointed to the west as the direction in which this 
land was to be found. Unfortimately, the river was 
falling so rapidly that Ordaz would not venture to 
march inland. Un-willingly he had to embark agun 
and begin a dangerous and laborious retreat. Eighty 
of his men died from the hardships of the voyage; 
with the rest, ill and despondent, he reached Paridb 
His purpose was, since the Indians near the falls of 
the Orinoco had spoken so highly of the wealth of 
Meta, to march overland thither from the northern 
coast of Venezuela — the Gulf of Cariaco. He left a 
little colony of a hundred souls at Paria, and sent a 
part of his force under Alonzo de Herrera to 
Cumand, following it himself eight days later. To 
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his surprise he was received at CumanA with can- 
non-shots, and was informed that his men were on 
the island of Cubagua, and that the post belonged 
to that jurisdiction. Greatly astonished at this un- 
expected communication and at his hostile reception, 
he crossed over to Cubagua, where most unpleasant 
information was imparted to him. 

During the period of nearly two years which Ordaz 
had spent on the Orinoco Sedeno had been informed 
of the occupation of the post he had estabhshed at 
Paria. He at once appealed to Spain against what 
he styled a violent attack on his rights. He cited 
the terms of Ordaz's concession, which, indeed, con- 
firmed to him the coast from the Maranon to the 
limits of Welser's leasehold, but defined the length 
of the coast-line as two hundred leagues from the 
mouth of the Maranon. Sedeno insisted that under 
the latter clause Paria was outside of that conces- 
sion, and therefore contested the right of Ordaz to 
occupy the post there. The contention was in many 
respects characteristic of the times. It especially 
illustrates the vagueness of the geographical ideas 
of the period, which estimated the distance from the 
easternmost point of the German concession in Vene- 
zuela to the mouth of the Amazon as only two hun- 
dred leagues. The Crown decided in favor of Sedeno 
so far as to order Ordaz to restore to him the prop- 
erty he had seized, and to satisfy himself with the 
prescribed two hundred leagues of coast, which he 
could choose either "from the Cape of La Vela to- 
ward the Maranon, or from the Maranon toward the 
Cape of La Vela," as he might prefer.* Ordaz was 

* Herrera, dec. iv. Ub. x. cap. x. 
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further oitlei-ed to restore to the jurisdiotion of th^ 
city of New Cadiz, ou the lEhmd of Cubogim, the 
coast of Caman&, which he clauned. The mhabitantft 
of Cubagua had joined with Sedefio against Ordaz, 
and when tbo latter came upon the island he fonnd 
that his people had been dispersed, and his lieaten- 
aut, Alonzo Herrera, was held a prisoner. Ordaz 
all at once found himself alone, and grieving bit- 
terly over his loss, sailed for Spain, in order to con- 
tend there for his claims, and If possible to organize 
a new expedition. Death overtook him on the oceab 
in 1533, and the waves were his grave. 

Of all their laborious enterprises, there was left to 
the party of Ordaz only the post in Paria. Sedeno 
seized this also, and thus seemed to make himself 
sole heir of the scanty acquisitions of his unfortunate 
rival. The chief of them was, so far as the interest ' 
of the time were concerned, a name — ^Meta ; 'signify- 
ing tlie intangible, enticing vision of a land of gold, 
which was to 1>8 found west of the Oi-iuoco. But be- 
fore Sedeno could enter up(m the pursuit of tliis vision 
a bitter quarrel arose between hira and his confeder- 
ates at Cubagua over the ambiguous decision of the 
Crown already mentioned. The control of the island 
of Trinidad cost liim much labor and a large sum of 
money, and when he landed at Paria on his return 
thence he fouud that Oie ishmd of Cubagua now 
claimed that post. 

It is aside from the purpose of this sketch to con- 
sider the controversies and contentious, continning 
till the end of 1534, between Sedeno and the admin- 
istration of Cubagua, of ■which the "sti-ong hoase" 
in Paria, called by Oviedo "the house of discord" 
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(casa de discm-dia), was the object. In ( 
of tliein Sedeno was pat in prison. Kotbing was 
accomplished on tlie mainland, because each party 
alternately stood in the way of the other engaging 
in any important enterprise ; but man-stealing was 
carried on on the northom coast of Venezuela, as 
before from Cnbagua and Margarita, without hin- 
drance. Notwithstanding the complete miscarriage 
of the enterprises of Diego de Ordaz and his death, 
a nimiber of men and ofBeers at Paria remained 
faithful to the memory, at least, of his plans. Tliey 
had indeed to submit to the authority which was 
exercised alternately bySedeuo and fiie people at 
Cub^na, but they never gave up the hope of mak- 
ing use on their own account of the information 
which they had collected on their memorable cam- 
paign to the falls of the Orinoco. Alouzo de Her- 
rera, the former prisoner at Cubagua, afterward 
Sedeno's associate, finally acquired and maintained 
the command of the "house of discord" on the 
mainland at Paria. 

Among the few comrades who had sailed with 
Ordaz was Geronimo D'Ortal, his treasurer, who 
reached Spain, and obtained from the Crown a con- 
cession, as successor of the deceased Ordaz, to occupy 
and administer Paria. The report of this arrange- 
ment soon reached the West Indies, and produced 
no littile commotion there. Sedeiio, leaving Trinidad, 
sailed for Margarita, bnt his former aUies of Cu- 
bagua pursued him there and compelled him to go 
back to Puerto Rico. In revenge, he determined to 
3oi|n with D'Ortal, as soon as he diould arrive, 
juiilnst the people of Cubagua. 
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D'Ortal arrived in Paria with two hundred men in 
October, 1534, and was joj^ully received by Alonzo 
de Htn'cra and his company of about thirty men. 
lie at once began pi'epaititions to explore the Ori- 
noco, and " find there that pro\dnce of Meta, of which 
lie had learned through the natives that it was a land 
of great wealth.'' • But, mindful of the experience 
of his predecessors, he sent thither only a part of his 
force (one hundred and thirty men) under the com- 
mand of Alonzo de Hen*era, with nine galleys and 
a caravel. Herrera was to establish himself at the 
upper end of the delta of the Orinoco, among the 
Anias (Wai'uas or Aruaks), while D-Ortal should 
wait in Paria for the arrival at the West India Islands 
of the reinforcement of a hundred men, which Juan 
Fernandez de Alderete was to bring him from Spain. 
The reinforcement came to Cubagua, and I^Ortal 
went there to receive it. Then, in the year 1535, he 
returned to Pai-ia.t Thence he went to Trinidad, 
and sent a detachment of his men back to the coast 
to unload a ship that was waiting there with pro- 
visions. Ten leagues from Trinidad they foimd 
three small boats, and in them, to their no litUe 
surprise, the dwindled remnant of the expedition of 
Alonzo de Herrera. 

That valiant and adventurous officer, of whom 
Oviedo says that " he knew much better how to kill 

* Oviedo, lib. xxiv. cap. vii. 

t According to Oviedo there were two San Mignels : the 
" house of contention," where D'Ortal landed, " en aquel ffo^ho 
f? casta de Paria " (lib. xxxiv. cap. viii. ) ; and the later San 
Mijj^el do Neveri, east of Piritii. Oviedo and Herrora3JW* 
agree concerning the latter post. 
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Indians than to govern them/' had gone np the Or- 
inoco to the Rio Apure (Carao), and thence — where 
he was assured that '^Gniana lay behind him and 
Meta before him/' and the reports of the wealth of 
the latter region were confirmed — " to a bay or arm 
of the sea, which empties into the same river Huya- 
pari, and is called the bay of Meta.'' • In twenty days 
he reached " the mouth of that bay," which seems to 
be nothing else than the mouth of the Bio Meta. 
It was the rainy season, the streams were very high, 
and the boats had to be drawn with ropes. The 
water often came up to the breasts of the towing 
men, and it was only with extreme toil that they 
succeeded in advancing in forty days twenty leagues 
westward up the Meta. Oviedo, a contemporary 
whom we have often cited, says of this incident : " I 
do not believe that any of those who took part in 
this expedition would have taken so much trouble to 
get into Paradise." By the end of the forty days the 
current had grown to be so strong that farther 
advance on the river, even by towing, became impos- 
sible. The whole country was inundated ;t yet a 
hundred men left the boats and tried to press, 
through these plains converted into a series of 
lagoons, farther west to Meta. Most of the scat- 
tered inhabitants had fled, but they at last met an 
Indian woman who understood the dialects they had 
so far heard. She promised to conduct the Span- 
iards to a large village, but warned them that its 

* Hnyapari was one of the many names of the Orinoco. It 
is also written Biapari and Uiapari. 

t The height of water in the Orinoco in the interior of 
Guiana varies from twentj-eig^t to thirty-four feet annually. 
4 
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inhabitants would certauily eat up the Christians, 
seeing they were so few. When she had told enough 
falsehoods to the whites, Herrera had her hanged 
" in thanks for her work, and since he was groping 
around, as' it were, in the dark, he thought he might 
find the way better by means of this kind of holy 
torch, or by this good act. No ■wonder that an 
equally speedy and still sadder death fell upon him 
and others." • 

The country assumed a more favoi-able aspect fif- 
teen or twenty leagues from the point where the boats 
were left. The dry spots, which had hitherto only 
rarely shown themselves out of the boundless waters, 
became more evident, and upon them were vestiges 
of food plants, such as maize and yucca. The troops 
halted at a group of twelve huts, and sent thence 
some provisions to the siek and dj-ing who had been 
left on the boats. The rest at this place was, however, 
of short duration, for the Indians soon attacked the 
camp by night. The assault was repiJsed, but Alonzo 
de Herrera and three other Spaniards were moilally 
wounded, and died soon afterward in violent delirium 
from arrow poisoning. All the horses but on^were 
killed in the fight, and the men wei-e obliged, after 
returning to their boats, to use this one for food. 
The return voyage was speedily made, and they 
reached the Orinoco in fourteen days. Their leader 
was Alvaro de Ordaz. Willingly complying with the 
wishes of his men, he decided to leave this river as 
quickly as possible and return to Paria. Hunger 
and privation of every kind, hostile attacks and ill- 
ness were diminishing the company nearly every 
* Oviedo. m 
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day, 80 that the remnant, which, as ab-eady inen- 
tioned, met D'Ortal's men at the seashore, formed 
only a little band of haggard sufferers. Their ac- 
counts showed that D'Ortal had abandoned the 
Orinoco in order to approach Meta overland from 
the north, from the Gulf of Cariaco. The conflicts 
of which the post at Paria was the occasion were 
renewed this time about tlie coast-land between 
Cumana and the Eio Neveri. Three parties were 
jealously keeping watch upon one anothei", and, 
wherever it was possible, barring one another from 
the interior. Sedefio had at first united with D'Ortal, 
and then separated from him. Opposed to both were 
the "men of Cubagua," whose chief interest was to 
hold the coast for the preservation of their own 
existence, and for the prosecutiou of the ti'af&o in 



The expedition to the south, begun by D'Ortal ia 
1535, entirely miscarried. Ho tried to reach Meta, 
fii-st by single reconnaissances, and then in a general 
campaign. But his men rose against him on the 
Orinoco, wliich he possibly struck below the Eio 
Apure.' A part of them wandered away, and we 
shall find them again later on in Pedermann's fol- 
lowing. The rest went back to the coast, where they 
delivered their commander up to justice. He re- 
mained a prisoner sixteen months, although his only 
crime was misfortune; and when he was released 
he had lost all desire for further campaigns, and 
"deteiTOined to marry." "And as his purpose was 
a good one," Oviedo says, " God gave him a good 
wife, a respectable and virtuous widow of suitable 
■ Oviedo, lib. .xxiv. cap. sv. 
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age, who had meaus . . . enough for him to i 
decently in our city of San Domingo on the island 
Hispauiola, with more security and fame than coultf" 
come to him in all these wars, or in hunting the 
fabulous riches of Meta, of which no one knows any- 
thing to this day, or can find the way there without 
its costiug yet more human lives and leading to other 
troubles. To this point has our story e<ime, this 
month of August, in the year one thoiwand live hon- 
dred and forty-five," " This event took plaee in 1536. 

The map which Oviedo made about 1545 of the 
regions successively traversed by Ordaz, Herrera, and 
D'Ortal defined the results of all tliese expeditions 
better than any description could do. The fancied 
goMen empire had not been found north of the lower 
course of the Orinoco and east of the territory given 
to the Welsers. It was the fortune of the Germans 
in Venezuela to determine what was the foundation 
of the myth which had thus transplanted itself into 
the eastern region of northern South America, 

While Ambrosius Dalfinger was BtiU lost on his 
campaign towards the Magdalena, the Welsers 
sent to Coro to his support a division of soldiers, 
with twenty-four German miners, under the com- 
mand of Nleolaua Federmann, a burger of Uhn, 
This reinforcement probably M-rived at Coro iu 
Jane, 1530. Immediately afterward came another 
reinforcement upon three ships, and with it an agent 
of the Welsers, Hans Seisseuhoffer, who was made 
governor in Dalflnger'a absence. Pedermaim, who 
seems to have been a capable, crafty, and energetic 
man, became Seissenhoffei-'s lieutenant. On account 
■ Oviedo, lib. xxiv, cap. svi. 
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of tliese changes the Spanish officers were withdr&vn 
from Coro, an act which seems to have produced a 
great bitterness, especially against Federmann. 
When Dalfinger unexpectedly returned a short time 
after this, Seissenhoffer resigned his position, bnt 
Federmann remained — "as lieutenant of the gov- 
ernor and captain general, as which the whole army 
recognized me." * 

Dalfinger brought back only vague accounts and a 
relatively considerable quantity of gold. He had not 
found the dorado, and had again withdrawn from the 
northeasteru border of Cundinamarca. He did not 
tarry long at Coro, bnt sail<?d to San Domingo for 
the recovery of his liealth, leaving Federmann in his 
place. Federmann says : " Finding myself! now in 
the city of Coro with a number of men who were un- 
occupied, I determined to undertake a campaign into 
the interior toward the south or the Southern Sea, 
in the hope of flntling something profitable." He 
left the coast on the 12th of September, 1530, with 
" one hundred and ten Spaniards on foot, and sixteen 
on horseback, and a hundred Indians." His geo- 
graphical notices are so extremely vague that we can 
follow him only a little way on this remarkable cam- 
paign. TTiB estimates of distances are entirely nn- 
tmetworthy, and the names of the Indian tribes which 
he met are often hardly recognizable. He reached 

" " Reladan de ^tficolaus Federmann le Jevne" cap. ii. 
Translatod by Temaux-Compana. Tho original was priuted 
at Haguenan in 1557. We here follow almoBt eiclusively 
the story of Federmann himaelf. Oviedo does not mention 
Federmann's next campaign, but saya that lie was in Cora 
during the rest of DaUinger'a life. Herrera also Baya notliing 
Kbout it. Henee liia own account ia our only authority. I 
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the Rio Tociiyo in northwestern Venezuela o 
Ist of October, crossed it, and went sontli i 
of a tribe of dwai'fs called the Ayemanes. He met" 
these little people,* who, he says, averaged five 
" palmos," or three and a half feet in height, and 
were well shapedi Thence he went south, from 
tribe to tribe, across the district of Barqnieimeto, to 
the Cuybas, near Tnixillo, and the Cuyones, against 
whom he could not mate headway, and was obliged 
to turn towai-d the west The farthest point he 
reached was ItabauEi, situated on a river which he 
calls the Coaheri, and which was perhaps the Apure. 
Here he turned back, and arrived again in Coro 
March 17, 1531, The material results of his journey 
were email. The country he passed through con- 
sisted by toms of nigged sierras and savannas. The 
tribes, warlike and partially cannibal, were nomadic 
or half -sedentary people, and his contact with , them 
was usually of a hostile character. He obtained 
some gold {3000 i}6sos) from a tribe near Barquici- 
meto ; and there, too, a report was current of a coun- 
try rich in gold in the direction of the " Southern 
Sea." The whole campaign was a mere reconnak- 
sance, but was at the same time to Federraann him- 
self a preparatory school for his subsequent great 
expedition. Federmaim went to Spain from Coro, 
and on the death of Dalfinger, shortly afterward, 
obtained the position of governor of Venezuela. But 
the Spanish colonists there protested most earnestly 
against hia appointment, and in order to satisfy 

■ Probably near the present Barquiiiimeto. 
f We should add to tliia tliat nobody but Federmtuin men- 
tions these dwarfs. 
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them without offending the Welsers the Cardinal <] 
Siguenza recalled liim after he had started, ond G 
von Bpeyer was sent as governor to Coro. Federmann 
followed liim privately, and Von Spcyer, appreciating 
his energy and knowledge of the countrj', made him 
his lieutenant, about the year 1535. 

A dispute was then going on between the prov- 1 
inces of Venezuela and Santa Marta concerning the i 
possession of the valley inhabited by the Pacabneyes 
Indians, south of Cabo de la Vela, between the lake 
of Maracaybo on tho east and the Sierra Santa Marta 
oa the west. In order to put an end to this contention, 
1^ von Speyer despatched Federmann thither, 

ith instructions to oeeupy the country, hold it by 
force of arms against " the people of Santa Marta," 
and then proceed farther west. After Federraanii's 
depaiture on this errand, Georg von Sp^er himself 

igau a campaign southward. He )>cems to have 
n led to this enterprise by some indefinite reporta, 

id to have considered the expedition to the west, 

'hich he entrusted to his lienteaant, as a secondary 
affair. He had doubtless heard of Meta. Georg von 
Speyer, following a vangaard which he had sent for- 
ward, left Coro May 13, 1535, and reached the vicinity 
of Barquidineto by the middle of July- He there 
found his vanguard in full retreat, it having been beat- 
en by the Cnybas ludians, the same whom we met on 
Federmann's first journey holding the country around 
Tucuyo. They were a warlike tribe, and, according 
to Herrera, cannibals, but also gave some attention 
to agriculture. Von Speyer, whose whole command 
now consisted of three hundred and sixty-one men, 
with eighty horses, easily overcame the Cnybas, but 
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his men Boon felt the effecte of the unhealthy el 
of the countiy, with its rivers everywhere out of tJ 
banks, so much that he was obliged to give up th^ 
inarch to the south and procet^d southwesterly, along 
the mountains on his right. Thus he followed Feder- 
manu's former route. The health of his men became 
so critical when among the Cuyones Indians, eight 
days' journey fi-om the Cuybas, that he could go on 
with only one hundred foot soldiers and thu-ty hoi-se- 
men. He left the rest of his men behind, as being 
in no condition to march, under Francisco de Velasco. 
The comitry east and south bebg flooded, he could 
do nothing else than follow the southwestern slope 
of the sierra. Oceasional raids into the mountains 
procured maize and salt. In a short time he was 
joined by most of the men he had left behind, who 
bad recovered ; but soon afterward he had to leave 
one hundred and thirty sick under the command of 
Sancho de Murga. The place where this occurred 
was, according to Oviedo, about one hundred and 
seventy leagues from Coro. 

With a hundred and fifty foot and forty-nine cav- 
alry. Von Speyer reached and crossed the Rio Apure, 
the great northern tiibutary of the Orinoco, on the 2d 
of February, 1536. To that point we hear of no clue 
leading him, of no new aeeonnts brought to him, 
which might have excited the hope of a liberal re- 
ward. Like Quesada, he pursued with ii'ou tenacity 
a vague purpose, that of searching the south. His 
experiences were all discouraging. The countiy, 
though rich in its profusion of tropical vegetation, 
gave him no gold. The western sien-a was dreary 
and nigged, the eiistem plains were unhealthy wastes 



of flooded marshes and inundated woods and pi-airies. 
The vast region was only sparsely inhabited by wild 
Indian tribes. While the endurance, the careful di- 
rection, and wise leading which he displayed dur- 
ing this first peiiod of his campaign stamp him as 
one of the greatest captains of the time in America, 
his mild and discreet behavior toward the aborigines 
likewise marks Geoi^ von Speyer as a man of honor- 
able disposition. Kven the Spanish writers agree in 
this. Although, unhappily, too little appreciated, he 
is one of the noblest figures of the Spanish conquest. 
Pursuing his unhopeful way toward the southwest, 
he crossed the upper part of the Casanare, The 
Zaquitios Indians inhabiting the slope of the sierra 
were friendly and well disposed, and told him that 
on the other side of the mountains, on an unwooded 
plateau, dwelt a tribe rich in gold, who had tame 
sheep. Two moons farther in that direction was a 
chieftain named Cazirigiiey, who ruled over many 
people, and had a great temple. While the direction 
in which this rich land was said to lie (west) un- 
doubtedly pointed to Bogotfi,, the story of the " tame 
sheep " makes it certain that knowledge of Peru had 
penetratrCd t« this place, which was in northeastern 
New Granada. The Zaquitios offered to show Georg 
von Speyer the pass through which he could reach 
that plateau, and he eagerly accepted the service. 
Oviedo says : " This information gratified, strength- 
ened, and encouraged the governor and the Span- 
iards so much that all the hardships they had 
endured were forgotten, and the way lying before 
them appeared as safe and easy as the streets of . 
^^^ladolid and Medina del Campo." ^^^m 
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But they searched for the pass in vain. Having 
arrived at the foot of the sierra, they were attacked 
by night in a village. A desperate battle took place, 
and although after two hours victory rested with iixe 
whites, they gave up further advance in that direc- 
tion, and again followed the slope of the mountain 
toward the south. They had now entered iixe terri- 
tory of a powerful tribe of Indians, which was then 
widely spread between the sources of the western 
tributaries of the Orinoco and the Cassiquiare, but is 
now confined to the shores of one branch of the 
Eio Negro. This tribe was that of the Uaup4s. 

No other branch of the South American aborigines 
affords so complete an example of that peculiar form 
of social organization which Mr. Lewis H. Morgan 
has shown to have existed among the Indians of the 
whole United States, as the Uaup6s. They are, and 
were in the sixteenth century, village Indians of a 
low type. Their houses, built of wood, with gable 
roofs supported on upright posts, form large par- 
allelograms, one hundred and fifteen feet long, sev- 
enty-five feet wide, and thirty feet high. The en- 
trance, eight feet high, on one of the gable sides, 
is curtained with a mat. Several famUies inhabit 
a commxmal building of this kind, and choose from 
among themselves the "tushatia'' or chief of the 
house. The Uaup6s were divided into a number of 
gmtes (probably about thirty), and the names of 
twenty-one of them are weU known.* 

* They are : Ananas ; Cob^us (man-eater) ; PiraiuruB (fish- 
snout) ; Pisas (net) ; Tapunis (tapir) ; Uaracus (fish) ; Tncim- 
deras (ant); Jacamis (tmmpei-bird) ; Mucuras (opossum); 
Taiassus (hog); Tijucos (mud); Arapassos (woodpecker); 
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The Uaup^ plant and cultivate maize and manioc, 
and have in later times raised besides sugar-<;ane and 
tobacco. They are skilful fishermen, and their ca- 
noes, hollowed out of logs, are often forty feet long. 
Both sexes go entirely naked, but the men wear a 
crown of feathers on their heads. Their houses are 
also used as burial-places for the dead. They re- 
ceived Von Speyer in' an unfriendly manner, pah^ted 
in black, and opposing the Spaniards with spears, 
bows and arrows, and clubs, imder the protection of 
large shields of tapir-skin ; but they could not resist 
the firearms and cavalry of the white men. 

Von Speyer was forced to make a slow retreat, 
more by the violent rams than by the resistance of 
the Uaup6s. Baging torrents pouring down from 
the mountains in the west often prevented his move- 
ments for days at a time. He heard again there, 
however, the name of Meta, and learned that he was 
near the source of that river. He was assured that 
civilized tribes having much gold dwelt there, and 
he determined to seek those tribes first of all. 

Having returned to the coimtry of the Zaquitios, 
he sent a detachment farther back to bring up the 
rest of his troops, whom he had left in the rear, sick. 
But they were not found. Following the route of 
their commander, they had gone on to the Apure, and 

Tucanas (pepper-eater);* Uacarras (crane); Ipecas (duck); 
Gis (axe) ; Coua (wasp) ; Coroooro (green ibis) ; Armadillos 
(armadillo) ; Tatns ; Penimbuoas (ashes). These names are 
somewhat similar to the designations which the Iroquois chose 
for their gentes, and prove, by the use of the names of pecu- 
liar animals, that the tribe of the XJaup4s was certainly formed 
or divided up within tropical America. 
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then, giving him up, had returned to Coro. There 
were left to Von Speyer one hundred and forty men 
and forty-four horses. With these he went forward 
again to the Uaup^s, and finally reached the sources 
of the Meta. The Uaup6s who inhabited this region 
had some gold of twenty-two carats and some fine 
silver, but he was told that the rich tribe he was 
looking for dwelled beyond that country, on the 
other side of the western mountains. He tried in 
vain to push into the mountains ; their inaccessible 
cliffs repelled every effort. He heard here of white 
men who some time before had tried to reach the 
Meta from the east with boats.* 

Georg von Speyer was persuaded by his captain^ 
Estevan Martin, to go farther south. Bloody confiicts 
took place with the Uaup6s before he crossed the 
Rio Guaviare (or Boayare). On the other side of this 
river, Diego de Montes, " cosmographer and a man 
skilled in the use of the astrolabe," determined the 
latitude — 2^ 40'. The western mountain range here 
took a southwesterly direction ; Von Speyer was on 
the borders of Ecuador. The hope rose again that 
by proceeding along that chain he could find a pass. 
Estevan Martin encouraged his hopes, and the Uaup^s 
pointed thither to the strange tiibe of the Chogues 
as being at the gateway to the land of gold. But 
after crossing the Rio Caqueta (also called the 
Japura) in northern Ecuador, a detachment sent 
out under Estevan Martin to ascend that stream was 
attacked by the Chogues, and its leader was slain. 
Von Speyer at once avenged the death of his asso- 
ciate, and explored the course of the river to the 

* This story related to the unfortunate expedition of Herrera. 
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mountains, but was not able to cross them anywhere. 
His men were now exhausted, and yielding to their 
entreaties and remonstrances, he began a retreat on 
August 10, 1537, with one hundred and thirty men, 
of whom hardly fifty were fit for service. He had 
got to one degree north of the equator, and his road, 
if he had succeeded in crossing the mountains, would 
have led him to Pasto, between Quito and New 
Granada. 

The advance had been continued through twenty- 
seven months ; the retreat over the same road occu- 
pied more than nine months. The Guaviare detained 
him several days. He was surprised to learn when 
near the Rio Apure that his lieutenant Federmann 
had been there two months before, a fact he could 
not account for, because he had supposed Federmann 
to be engaged in the northwest. Without delaying 
longer he continued his march, and finally arrived 
at Coro, May 27, 1538, after an absence of three 
years. 

While the material returns of this exti'aordinary 
campaign (5518 pesos in gold) were so small that it 
must be considered a total failure as to that object, 
the geographical results were of great value for later 
times. Besides visiting aU the western tributaries 
of the Orinoco, the llanos of Gasanare and Zaguan, 
the northwestern branches of the Amazon, and the 
eastern slope of the Cordillera of Pasto, Georg von 
Speyer's expedition gives us our earliest data con- 
cerning the ethnography of these regions. The cam- 
paign was also of the greatest importance for the 
special object of our research. Ordaz, Herrera, and 
D'Ortal had heard the story of the riches oiMfet»» wi 
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the lower and middle Orinoco and in western Vene- 
zuela, and liad sought for them. The result of their 
arduous campaigns was that the treasure was not 
to be found in those districts, that its seat was to be 
sought farther west, in the mountains in which the 
river rises, near a great lake. Geoi^ von Speyer 
had now traversed the whole of western Venezuela 
and western New Granada, had reached the source 
of tlie Meta, and had thereby made it evident that 
the story of Meta referred to the treasures of Kew 
, Granada, and was the echo, in another shape, of the 
legend of the dorado, which had been transported to 
the lower Orinoco. The gilded chieftain had van- 
ished from the picture, and only the indefinite idea 
of a tribe in the highlands rich in gold was left ; to 
this was joined the recollection of a lake, afterward 
transformed into the great "l^oon of the dorado," 
which we shall find again in "Parime." While 
Georg von Speyer was thus unwittingly determining 
the ti'ue character of the myth, his able but faithless 
lieutenant had found the real home of the dorado — 
the plateau of Gundinamarca. 

Instead of pi-oceeding westward, as his commission 
required, Nicolaus Federmann had hardly learned 
that Von Speyer had gone south when he followed in 
nearly the same direction, but more towai-d the eontli- 
east. Arriving in the vicinity of the Orinoco east 
of the Apure, he met the mntinoua soldiers of the 
troop of Geronimo D'Oi-tal, and incorporated them 
with his own company. Then he timied towai-d the 
west, crossed the Meta, went on to the foot of the 
mountains, and after he had ascertained that Von 
Speyer was i-eti-eating, pressed boldly into the eien&_ 
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Where his chief had failed, he succeeded ; he crossed 
over the steep mountain, and, as we have recorded in 
the first part of the " Dorado ^^ reached the plateau of 
Cundinamarca. But he had come too late. Quesada, 
as we know, had anticipated him. Federmann bit- 
terly deplored the fact in his letter of August 1, 1539, 
from Jamaica to Francisco Davila. He charged the 
dead Dalfinger, as well as the then still living Georg 
von Speyer, with incapacity and want of courage, be- 
cause " they might otherwise — ^the one eight years, 
the other three years before — ^have secured the wealth 
which now the people of Santa Marta had taken." In 
this letter, which Oviedo has preserved in abstract, 
Federmann wrote : " The stories about Meta are not 
wholly false, for that river does rise in the mountains 
that border the plain ; and the House of Meta which 
was sought for qo long is the Temple of Sogamosa, 
the holy objects in which the people of Santa Marta 
have now carried away in sacks." These words of 
an important eye-witness prove that it was the legend 
of the dorado which, transferred to Meta, distorted . 
and diluted in many ways and spread throughout 
eastern South America, stimulated the bold enter- 
prises we have sketched. If we dwell a little longer 
on some of these enterprises, it is, first, because they 
are so little known — in no case so well known as 
they ought to be ; and second, there is associated 
with them, especially to the German public, a direct 
interest in the deeds of the Germans in South Amer- 
ica. We shall, in the third part of the ^^JDoradOj^^ 
again, and for the last time, meet Germans in pursuit 
of the gilded chieftain. 



CHAPTER m. 

OMAGUA. 

The licentiate Juan de Castellanos, in his ^^Megias 
de Varones lUtistres de Indias^^ (1589), sang ihe leg- 
end of the dorado as it was current in Quito in 1536 : 

When with that folk came Annasco, 
Benalcazar learned from a stranger 
Then living in the city of Quito, 
But who called Bogota his home, 
Of a land there rich in golden treasure, 
Bich in emeralds glistening in the rook. 
• ••••• 

A chief was there, who, stripped of vesture, 
Covered with golden dust from crown to toe. 
Sailed with offerings to the gods upon a lake, 
Borne by the waves upon a fragile raft, 
The dark flood to brighten with golden light. 

In these words of a poet who can make far more 
pretension to historical accuracy than his contempo- 
raries ErxcUla and Martin de Barco * lies a significant 
confirmation of the thesis maintained in our chap- 
ter on Cundinamarca : that the fame of the dorado 
had penetrated southward. Belalcazar's contempo- 
rary Oviedo declares positively that much was said 
in those regions of a great chief called " Dorado.'' 
Herrera, although not really contemporary (he was 
bom in 1549), but one of the best authorities con- 

* The former sings in "Araucana" of Chili; the latter of 
La Plata in "Argentina." 
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eemine Spanish America, says that an Indiau ium 
La Tiwnnga, from Ciuidinainarca, told Belalcazurl 
much concerning the wealth of that country, andl 
of a chief reigning there, "which was the canse 
of many nnderiaking the discovery of the (/ornc^l 
who had till then appeared to be a pliantom." • Coa-9 
eeming the nature and form of what was said oCl 
this dorado. Castellanos gives ns tlie version we haval 
quoted, which is confirmed by Oviedo, who says : 

" When I asked why this prince or chief or kin^fl 
was called dorado, the Spaniards who had been inl 
Quito and had now come to San Domingo (of whom ' 
there were more than ten here) answered, that, ac- 
cording to what had been heard from the Indians 
concerning that great lord or prince, he went about 
constantly covered witli fine powdered gold, because 
he considered that kind of covering more beautiful 
and noble than any ornaments of beaten or pressed 
gold. The other princes and chiefs were accustomed 
to adorn themselves with the same, but their decora- 
tion seemed to him to be more common and meaner 
lan that of the other, who put liis on fresh every 

loming and washed it off in the evening. . , . 
'The Indians furtlier represent that this cacique, or 
king, is very rich aud a great prince, and anoints 
himself every moroing with a gum or fragrant 

iquid, on which the jjowdered gold is sprinkled and 
:ed, so that he resembles from sole to crown a briU- 
t piece of artfully shaped gold." 
While these notices afford sufficient and circnm- ' 
iBtantial evidence of the existence of the legend south 

if Bogota, it is a remarkable fact that the story was 
' Deo. V. lib. viii. cap, siv. 
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found, in an identical fonn, witliout any coonectjon 
with this, and without any local relation, on the 
northern coast of South Ameriea ; as has been al- 
ready remarked in treating of Cundinamarca.* In 
both cases the seat of the dorado was located at Cun- 
dinamarca, altliough in one case this lay north, and 
in the other case directly south. We have further 
seen (in the second chapter) that accounts of a golden 
" Meta " were spread through all northeastern South 
America, to the lower Orinoco. Following the foot- 
steps of those who pursued these reports, we found 
their origin again to be in New Granada, in the pla- 
teau of Cuiidinamarea ; and that story of Meta was 
proved to be an echo of that of the dorado, faintly re- 
sounding in the farther distance. Also among the 
alwriginea of that plateau itself existed a detailed 
tradition of the sacred cei-emonial ablution of the 
chief of Guatavitd.t The lake still exists on the 
B^en PAramo, and at the beginning of this cen- 
tury the remains of ladders were still visible, which 
could not have been brought to the isolated moun- 
tain-top without a purpose. Many treasures of con- 
siderable value have been taken from this lake, 
among them a group of golden figures of antique 
Indian manufacture, which we have already men- 
tioned, and con«!orning which the chronicler Don 
Rafael Zerda says : " Undoubtedly this piece repre- 



" Father Gnmilla says likowiBO in "El Orinoco ihiatTiufo." 
eto. : "Keporta uonecming the gUdod king were emrent (rom ' 
the earUeet times of the congneEt at Santa Maila, a.e nell as on 
the aoBst of Venezuela." 

t As Fray Pedro Simon records in the fragment of his 
" 2i'oliciiis historialen" printed by Lord Kingaborough. 
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Bents the religrions ceremony which Zamora has de- 
scribed, with the cacique of OuatavitA snrroimded by 
Indian priests, on the raft, which was taken on the 
day of the ceremony to the middle of the lake. It 
may be, as some persons believe, that Sietiha lagune, 
and not the present Puatavita, was the place of the 
dorado ceremony and consequently the ancient Gua- 
tavita. Bat everything seems to indicate that there 
was really onee a dorado at BogotA." 

We refer to this fact in order to clear up as fully 
as possible the question of the historical probability 
of the dorado, and to prepare the way for further 
discussion of the subject. The personal dorado has 
vanished, but his elusive shade still floats before us. 
The valiant figures of the oonquest, knights who 
were little inferior in bravery and adventurous spirit 
to those of the Eoimd Tabic, went in pursuit of him. 
Their career, begun with violence, ended usually in 
crime, and the generation which called forth and 
bore the great figures of Corti^s, PizaiTO, Quesada, 
and Georg von Speyer expired in the iniquities of 
Carvajal and the revolting monster Lope de Aguirre. 
We specify the last in order to mark with his end 
the close of the second period of the search for the 
dorado, for in him all the passions of the conquest ] 
blazed up again into a hmd flame. 

Onr narrative must this time be a chronological 
one, beginning in the year 1535, when Sebastian 
de Belalcazair, freed through negotiations from the 
threatening presence of Alvarado, who had landed 
from Guatemala, was at liberty to give his mind to 
establishing and further extending Spanish rule in 
It was on an expedition which the Spaniards 
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'sent out from Quito to explore the region tliat Loid 
/ Daza met the Indians who told the story of the dif^ 
' rado. The immediate result of this was the slow ad- 
vance of Belalcazar to the north in 1538, which took 
him, as we have seen, by Pasto, Popayan, Call, etc., 
to the Rio Cauca, and over the cordillera to Neyva, 
and then to CundiuEimarca — a march which is usu- 
eJly described as an act of insubordination on his 
part. It took place, at all events, without the knowln J 
edge of Belalcazar's chief, Francisco Pizan'o, whftS 
was no little exeisperated by it. ^ 

On the other hand, it may not have been un- 
pleasant to the cunning, although mad, conqueror 
of Peru to be relieved in this way of a subordinate 
who was bis equal iu craft and not far behind him 
in skill and energy. He therefore immediately sent 
his brother, Gonzalo Pizarro, to Quito to take the 
cbief command there.' Gonzalo was, according to 
his instructions, more solicitous to prevent Belalca- 
zar's possible return than to pursue him ; and when 
he learned, in 1539, that Paseual de Andagoya and 
Jorge Robledo had occupied southern New Granada 
{Cauca}, while Belalcazar had gone on "to find the 
valley which was called the Valley of the Gilded 
One,"t he, considering himself secure against the 
return of his formidable companion in arms, deter- 
mined upon an expedition on his own account. 

* In this act he abused his powers, which only permitted 
him to concede the whole government of Peru at pleasure, 
while single diatriota were put under the direction of com- 
manders who coold not beehaogedbf him. See Herrera, dee, 
vi. lib. iii. cap. xi., and lib. viii. cap. yi. 

t Herrera, dec. vi. lib. viii. cap. vi. 
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A version of the dorado legend lay at the bottom^ 
motives in this DndertaJdn^. Gonzalo DiazJ 
Pineda had, about 1539, gone to the vill 
Quixos, situated southeast of Quito, in the woods of J 
the Upper Rio Napo (called by the chroniclers of the I 
iime Rio de la Cauela), and had there found the c. 
.on tree {Kectandra Ctnnamomoides of the order 1 
He also heard there of the Indiana- 
!ofanes, Jibaros, Huambayos, ete. — and further, J 
" that there were wealthy regions, in which the peopls ■ 
"went round adorned with gold, and where there were \ 
no mountains or woods." This was a reference to th» 1 
plain, a confused echo of Meta, and gave a new stim- I 
ulus to the anticipation that the spices of the Orient, .1 
then monopolized by the Portuguese, might lie found I 
in America. 

Gonzalo PizaiTo determined, without making any I 
closer inquiiy — a trait of the times as well as of hia 1 
own personality — to follow up this story. He left J 
Quito with 220 men on foot and on horse,f and pro- f 
eeeded toward Zumaco, beyond the Sierra, to press 1 
thence into the thick woods which encompass all 1 
the tributaries of the Amazon east of the Andes. It -1 
would lead us too far away to follow him on his 
march, which is known as the "Journey to the 
Cinnamon Country." It was an impotent groping 
iund in a tropical wilderness, where, surrounded •\ 
overwhelming profusion of impenetrable veg- \ 
rtion, man had to give up every other purpose! 

* It was probably the black cinnamon whicli Baltnont d»J 
BomarS in his "DietioinnairB d'Sistoire 2faturelle" of 17e9.| 
ealls " CmieJle gemflie, Capelet ou Bois rfe Crahe." 

i Oviedo says 230; Zarate, 200, atiil 4000 Indiana. 
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Coro again when he sent some of the little gold* in- 
eluded in the spoil to San Domingo, to biiy horses 
and other supplies necessary for fltting out a new 
expedition, t But he died before he was able to 
begin this campaign, at Coro, probably near the end 
of Octoljer or the beginning of November, 1540. 
Oviedo says: "May Ckid be merciful to him, for 
tmly, though I had little to do with him, he appeared 
to me worthy of his office, and I believe if he had 
lived that God and then- Majesties would have gained 
tbi-ough him. For, besides being -virtuous and pru- 
dent, he was in the prime of life, and had aequired.r| 
an amount of experience that would have made Ii 
a desirable leader in other enterprises." ( 

The death of Von Speyer left the Welser gi-ant ii " 
Venezuela without a director. Such a contingency 
had been, however, provided for. The Bishop of 
Sui Domingo, Rodrigo de Bastidas, had authority j 

* Aceording to Oviedo (Uii. xiv. cap. xvi.), 1262 
the men and 1700 pesos tor Von Speyer, 

f Oviedo quotes from n report of Von Spoyer's dated Co« 
October 9, 153S, which has not since received any atteutit 
Possibly it no longer exists. 

t Benzoni, "Storia di Nuoko Mondo," etc., sayH tliat TosA 
Speyer came to a tragical end, and was murdered in bed by 
the Spaniards. There is no further evidence on this point. 
Benzoni was in America, it is true, from 1541 to 1556, bat his 
statements have not nearly the vulue of those of Oviedo, who 
was very much interested in Von Speyer, was personally ac- 
quainted with him, and would at least have spoken of sach 
a crime with indignation, especially as Benzoni himself says 
the King of Spain caused the murderers to be punished. 
Benzoni has probably con.founded Voa Spoyer's death with 
BOme later bloody ovont. 
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to act fts administrator ad interim at Coro. At the 
end of November, 1540, that prelate, who was a man 
of uuusnal ability, went thither witli 150 men and 
120 horses. He perceived at once that the colony, 
which had never been put uijon an agricultural basts, 
could be restored to life ouly through a series of brill- 
iant campaigns. The expeditions of Von Speyer aud 
Federmann had defined the object of these fnrtlier 
enterprises. He could not reckon upon Fedennann, 
who would have been a valuable aid, because he was 
in Spain, whence, instead of i-etuming, he was sum- 
moned to Germany by the house of Welser & Co, to 
answer for his equivocal conduct. He never came 
to America agmo. Federmann, however, had left a 
man in his place who was in no way inferior to him in 
vigor, recklessness, and energy, and had besides the 
extraordinary gift of making himself familiar with 
strange languages with great ease. This man, who 
had gained valuable experience in Fedcrmaiin's fol- 
lowing, wa s Pedro de Limpias. 

We name this Spanisn soldier especially becanse 
he was destined finally to play the part of an evil [ 
genius in the enterprises of the Germans. Fray j 
Pedro Simon says that it was he who brought tlio I 
legend of the dorado to Coro ; but this is contradicted ' 
by the declaration of Gnmilla, His knowledge and 
character nevertheless made him the soul of the con- 
templated campaign. An immediate occasion was 
offered for entering upon it. Georg von Speyer had 
sent on one of his officers, Lope de Montalvo, with a 
vanguard and the direction to wait for him "in tlie i 
interior." " And nothing had been heard from this J 
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captain or from his men when the bishop arrived at 
Coro." ■ To seek for Montalvo and to find the way 
to the wealth supposed to exist in the south formed, 
therefore, the object which it was determined to 
pursue. 

As leader of the expedition, the bishop, with wise 
regard for the Welsers, appointed the knight Philip 
von Hutten of Wiirtemberg, who had participated 
in Von Speyer's expedition as a lieutenant. He was 
stiU a young man, ebivalroue, noble, and frank, the 
idol of hiis men, and in many respects the worthy 
successor of Georg von Speyer. Beside him, Pedro 
de Limpias acted as Ma adviser ; Eodrigo de Ribera 
was alcalde mayor; and Bartholomaus Welaer was 
one of the Kentenants. Few expeditions were or- 
ganized in South America with better guarantees in 
the capacity and knowledge of their leaders. Tlie 
bishop assured himself of the concurrence of the 
royal revenue oftteers in Coro, as well as of that of 
Welsei-'s factor, Melehior Grubel, or Gruber, and 
thus combined the wishes and interests of both of tJ 
pai'ties who were jeEilously watching one another.lr 

Thus enjoying every condition that could t 
success, Philip von Hutten left Coro in August, 1541." 
He had a hundred horsemen. The rout«, which had 
been laid down in writing, was tlie same as tltat of 
Von Speyer, except that Von Hutten was to preeSv 
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* Oviedo. 

f It appears Uiat 'WelHer'B agents were, besides, creditMB^ J 
of most of the soldiers who went in this campaign, so tliat 
their interests coinmimded them to give the men all poasihlo 
iiBeistauce, in order that timy might recover ivhat was due 



farther on. From Bnrljurata, whither he went by 
boat, he marched rapidly through Barqiiicimeto to 
the plain of the Apure, wintered there in "La 
Fragna," and then advanced to the borders of 
Ecuador, in the vicinity of the mountain range of 
Timana, west of the Cordillera of Suma Paz. Here, 
where he came upon the trail of the nn fortunate ex- 
pedition of Heman Perez de Quesada, the Indians 
tried to induce him to go eastward by telling him of 
a powerful, wealthy tribe which inhabited a " city " 
in the plain called Macotoa. Von Hutten paid no 
attention to these deceptive stories, but followed 
the trail which Quesada had left ; that is, he spent 
nearly a year of great privation, suffering, and toil, 
marching in a cii-cle, and returned, at the beginning 
of 1543, to the same place, near the sources of the 
Caqueta or Japura, whence he had Bet out. Tbe 
steadiness his men displayed during this terrible 
march speaks well for his capacity as well as for his 
character. Yet it is not impossible that Pedro de 
LimpiaSj then still true, contributed much, by his 
knowledge of the eountiy and bis iron tenacity, to 
the holding of the men together. He probably ad- 
vised them to follow Quesada's trail, if for no other 
reason than because he was suspicious of the repre- 
sentations of the natives, and did the contrary of 
what they advised him. 

"Wben, however, he found himself baek at his origi- 
nal starting-place with a small company of sickly 
men, Von Hutten recollected what the Indians had 
said about the gold-rich lands in the east, and deter- 
mined to go forward in that direction, accompanied 
by Limpias, with forty horsemen. He proceeded 
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to the Kio Giiaviare, where the Uaop^s received him 
in a friendly manner, assisted him in crossing the 
river, and furnished hiin with provisions. Their 
village contained about eight hundred inhabitants. 
They, however, advised Von Hutt«n not to go farther 
south, for his little company was much too weak to 
contend with the powerful tribe that dwelt in that 
region. They called this tribe the Omaguas. 

Orellana had anived at an Indian settlement, the 
chief of which he calls Aomaguas, on the 12th of May, 
1541, at Sau Fernando de Machiparo at the junction 
of the Putumayo and the Amazon* Pray Gaspar 
de Carvajal, in his report preserved by Oviedo,t 
speaks of " the ti-ibe or settlement of Machiparo, of 
which we heard from Aparia 'd graiide,' as also of an- 
other kingdom called Homaga, which was in con- 
flict with that of Machiparo." The analogy between 
Homaga and Omagua can hardly be disregarded; 
and as the account continues, "After the latter had 
withdrawn from the Machiparo to pursue us, we 
went on eight or ten leagues farther to an elevated vil- 
lage which we judged to be on the border of the set- 
tlements and of the kingdom of Homaga " — the sup- 
position is therefore not improbable that the tribe 
of the Omaguas inhabited, in the middle of the six- 
teenth centuiy, that extensive tract which is bounded 
on the north by the Guaviare, on the south by the 
Amazon, and may have had the Cassiquiare and Rio 
Negro (partly) on its eastam, the Kio UaupSs and the 
Japura on its western borders. Herrera's remark in 
bis introductory ^'Descripdon " (of the year 1611) is 

* Herrera, dec. ti. lib. U. cup. iii. 

t Lib, 1. cap. sxxv. ^^^^| 



not without significance ; that " south of the province 

of Venezuela are the Omi^nas and Omigoe, with the 
provinces of the dorado." At all events, the trib« 
seems to have inhabited a large tract, which included 
in the north extensive grassy plains, and in the south 
the thick woods of the shores of the Amazon, 

The Oraaguas belonged in all probability to the 
linguistic family of the Tupi-Guai-ani, and therefore 
to the principal division of the Brazilian aborigines. 
Many words in their language are undoubtedly of 
tiie Tupi idiom. Indeed, Veiasco said in 1789 : 
"This people is scattered over an extent of more 
than fifteen hundred leagues in the interior of 
America, under the names of Omaguas, Aguas, 
Tupis, and Guaranis." According to the Jesuit 
Cristoval do Acuna,* who visited the Amazons in the 
Spanish service in 1639, their name means 'Aguas," 
or Flatheads. The Portuguese called them " Cam- 
bebas," which has the same meaning in the Tupi 
language. Though unanimously pronounced, even 
as late as 1743, physically the handsomest Indians 
of the Am^on shores, their figures were deformed 
by the custom of pressing the heads of their infant 
children flat between two boards. The custom had 
been discontinued in 1777 when the Ouvidor Ribeira 
visited them at Olivenza at the mouth of the Bio 
Yavari, thirteen leagues below Tabatinga on the 
Amazon. 

The Omaguas appear to have been at least half- 
aedentary Indians. They were probably divided.'" 
into two groups, according to the character of the 
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ooiuitry they occupied: a northem group, or t 
OmaguBfi of the plains; and a southern group, a 
the Omaguas of the wooded river-banks. The | 
ulation caiinot be supposed to have been deo&e ; 
tain eligible points, usually in convenient proximit; 
to the water, were the seats of villages, between 
which often lay uninhabited wildernesses several 
days' journey in breadth. No connection between 
the individual settlements and no kingdom of the 
Omaguas can be assumed. 

The southern Omaguas ai-e the best known to us. 
We have ah-eady referred to Orellana's chronicler. 
Padre Carvajal, eis indicating the boundaiy where, 
according to his view, the territory of the tribe be- 
gan. At all events, the Omaguas lived in the same 
region of the Amazon shore from 1639 to 1852, and 
we can therefore accept the Dominican's account as 
relating to that tribe. It appears further from his 
description tliat they lived in villages built of wood, 
usually on elevations on the shore. In one of these 
villages the Spaniards found two large idols made of 
palm-tree bark, which were set up in the great com- 
munal house (galpon 6 casa principal). Much earth- 
enwai-e, very well worked, with dark colors and 
" glazed," was likewise found there, besides a cop- 
per axe, " such as the Indians in Peru use." These 
facts indicate some degree of skill in art, and there- 
fore a settled abode and agriculture; and this is 
confirmed by the acquaintance of the people with 
natural products. The Portuguese first obtained 
caoutchouc fi-om the Omaguas, and manioc meal, 
cassava, and maize were abundant in their houses. 
But fishing appears to have been their chief indoB- 



trial occupation. They were very skilful in man- 
agiug and eteeriug the pirogue; and Velasco" calla 
thein " the Phienieians of the Amazon." Their weap- 
ons appear to have been javelins and the peculiar 
slings called eslolka, and their warriors protected 
themselves with wooden shields. Coneeruing their 
organization, their religious rites and customs, the 
writers of the sixteenth century have left us no in- 
formation. Later statements on the subject are 
scanty and indefinite, and are of a time when their 
rites had suffered notable changes through the mem- 
orable efforts of the Jesuits to iutroduoe ObristiaDity 
among them. 

After the Spaniards of Quito had made several 
efforts, partly by force of arms, partly by spu-itnal 
means, to advance down the Amazon, Pray Gas- 
par Cnxia in the year 1645 founded "the mission 
to the Omagnas, who live on the islands of the 
Maranon and are excellent sailors. They have the 
fashion of lengthening their heads by compressing 
the skulls of their children in a kind of press of 
boards." 

This effort nf the Society of Jesos was based' 
upon a grand plan, unique in its way, for connecting 
the aborigines of South Araeriea with one another 
through the gradual introduction of a general lan- 
guage, in order to prepare a spiritual kingdom which, 
though in this world, would not be for the world 
of that age, but should form in future centuries 
a point of support, or perhaps a place of refuge.^ 
Without dwelling on the particular features of this 
great religio-political missionary enterprise, we sim- 
' " Jliatoria del reyno ric Qnilo." 
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ply mention a Bohemiaa, Father Samnel Pritz, who 
gained the special title of " The Apostle of the Oina- 
gnas." He was bom in Bohemia in 1650, and in 
1687 founded, seven mission stations among these 
Indians — Sai^ Joaqnin, Nuestra Seuora de Guada- 
lupe, San Pablo, San Cristoval, San Francisco 
Xavier, Tragnatna, and a seventh station which in- 
cluded twenty-seven small villages. Father Fritz 
spent fifty years on the forest-shores of the Amazon, 
shirking no danger, and died, one of the gi-andest 
flguree in American missionary history, at the ago 
of eighty years, among the Jeberos, in 1730. The 
constant attacks of the Purtugoese hindered the 
prosperity of these colonies to an extraordinary 
degree. The suppression of the Society of Jesus at 
last terminated their existence, and the settled In- 
dians went speedily to destruction. La Condamine 
visited the Omaguas at San Joaquin in 1743, and 
praised then- industry and artistic skilL When 
Lieutenant Hemdon visited them in 1852 there 
were only two hundred and thirty-two individuals 
left of the once numerous tribe. 

Our knowledge of the northern gronp of the 
Omaguas is of the most indefinite character. All we 
have is derived from the reports of Philip von Hut- 
ten's expedition. We therefore take up again the 
thread of the story at the point where the German 
knight went on in the face of the warnings of the 
Uaup^s, with only forty mounted men, in search of 
the Omaguas, 

The little troop went southward in the best practi- 
cable order. They soon came to cultivated fields, in 
wliich natives were working. The Uaup& explained 



they were slavee, cultivating and taking care of the 
plautations of the Oinaguas. They offered no re- 
eistance, and the white men hurried forward to sur- 
prise the "city" which was supposed to be in the vi- 
cinity. Looking down from the top of a hill, they ob- 
served a settlement of considerable extent, regularly 
laid out, with large dwellings, and a high structure 
amidst them. The view was a surprise. Convinced 
by it that this was the long-eonght city and that the 
high building was the " palacts " of the gilded chieftain, 
the Spaniards rode full speed down the bill ; simul- 
taneously the war dnmi sounded from out the vil- 
lage, and armed soldiers rushed into the streeta and 
opposed the assailants with wild cries, letting fly a 
shower of missiles against them. Von Hutten at once 
saw that he could not accept battle on this ground. 
He therefore withdrew in good order to a level spot, 
hoping that he might find there compensation for his 
inferiority in numbers in the superior wei^t of his 
cavalry. Although pursued, he reached the position 
he sought without great difBculty. The sun had set, 
and the Omagnas remained quiet during the night. 
On the next morning they appeared again in great 
masses — fifteen thousand strong, Pray Pedro Simon 
asserts, and after bim Gnmilla; and their attaek 
was so fierce as to occasion the most serious appre- 
hensions. The contest was too unequal. One cav- 
alry attack after another was repulsed, and Pedro 
de Limpias, who was in the lead everywhere, was 
wounded. At length the little troop struggled no 
longer for victory, but for life. With unexampled 
bravery a few leaders finally succeeded in forcing 
leir way through, and with the remnant of their 
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men reaching the Bettlements of the Uaup^s, 
the pursuit by the Omaguos ceased. 

Although the nnfortunate ending o£ the campaign 
against the Omaguas made fm-ther progress irapra«- 
tiuable, the leaders of the expeditiou still believed 
they had obtained an impoi-tant result. Their ex- 
cited fancy discerned a gii?at city in the laa-ge village 
of the Omagnaa, and in tlie communa! house that oc- 
cupied the middle of the town the castle or palace 
of a powerful prince. Such illusions have often 
occurred in America, and the mere introduction of 
a European terminology into the domain of the eth- 
nology of the new continent has occasioned a serious 
confusion which can only be gradually cleared up. 
In the eyes of Von Hutten and his eompamons that 
great settlement could only be the kingdom of the 
gilded cliieftain, and they comforted themselves for 
their disaster in the fancy that they had at last 
found the seat of the long-sought dorado. 

Philip von Hutten had received a serious wound in 
the battle, which necessitated a longer stay with the 
Uaupfis. The examination of the wound was per- 
formed in a singular manner. An aged war ])ris- 
oner of the Uaup^s was dressed in the armor of 
the knight and set upon his horse. He was then 
■wounded by an Indian in the same way as Von 
Hutten had been. The flesh was then cut about the 
"wound, the course of which was thus det«nnined 
upon the poor victim. The Uaup^s inferred that Von 
Hutten's wound was of similar shape, and treated 
it upon that supposition. 

In the meantime, and before Von Hutten ci 
even begin the retreat, Podro de Limpias, as the 
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est captmrt, demanded the position of commander. 
It cannot lie denied that in consideration of his ex- 
perience and knowledge he was entitled to it. But 
Bartholomaiis Welser, as a son of the family which 
had leased Venezuela, seems to have thought other- 
wise; and although we have no exact aocount of 
what took place, it is certain that a bitter qnarrel 
arose between the old Spanish soldier and the yoiuig 
son of the German merchant. It is easily conceiv- 
able that Von Hutten would ultimately incHne to 
the side of his German companion in ai'ms. The 
little troop, nursing the germ of strife witiiin itself, 
began, probably in 1544, the retreat, directly toward 
Coro. The usual difScultiea attended their march, 
but the accustomed order does not seem to have pre- 
vailed. It soon became evident that the troop was 
divided. At last Pedro de Limpias abruptly took 
leave of it and hastened forward to the coast. His 
depai-ture left Von Hutten without a captain. Bar- 
tholomaus Welaer, it is true, commanded a small 
advance-guard, but he was little acquainted with 
the region. In the meantime, Limpias hurried on, 
occupied with thoughts of revenge r with the in- 
tentjon of going to Coro in order to bring about 
the downfall of the Germans and of their rule in 
Venezuela. 

P hili p von Hutten had now been absent four 
yf^ars fi-om the settlement on the seaeoast, and in. 
that time events there had taken a tm'n very favor- 
able to the plans of the revengeful Spaniard. After 
Von Htitten was sent to the south iu the year 1541, 
and their main support was thereby taken from the 
^■^rmans (even to the Factor), Bishop Bastidas re- 
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turned to the Antilles. He left Diego deBoigad 
his representative in Coro, who, however, was a 
obliged to flee to Eoadura^ on account of his misde- 
lueauors. The chief conrt of justice (Audiendu) next 
appointed as alcalde mayor Enrique Eembfil, who, 
with a wasteful expenditure of the Welsers' prop- 
erty, brought a hundred men from Cubagiia, and 
thus contributed somewhat to the encouragement of 
the settlement. The office was held after his death 
by Bernardino Manso and Juan de Bonilla, who 
both hod, however, to seek safety in flight from the 
consequences of their misdeeds. Finally, in order to 
prevent the ruin of the colony, the licentiate Prias was 
in 1545 appointed controDing inquisitorial judge, 
and the licentiate Juan de Carvajal governor, of the 
Province of Venezuela. The latter appointment was 
significant of the intention of the Spaniards to ter- 
minate the contract with the Welsei-s. Frias re- 
mained on the island of Mai^rita, while Carvajal 
, proceeded to Coro, 

The new governor was a man of indubitable abil- 
ity and vigor, but unprincipled and violent. TTipt 
first important ti-ansaction was an act of formal 
disobedience. In the course of throe months he by 
peiBuasion or intimidation induced the more active 
part of the population to leave Coro, and taking 
then- property, to follow him across the country to 
New Granada, where he promised them wealth which 
the Venezuelan coast could not afford them. His 
adherents fli'st plundered those who remained be- 
hind, and then, having collected their domestic ani- 
mals, set forth on their migration. The route lay 
Bouthwai'd, along the plains, avoiding the woods. 








ajal halted at Tqcu yo, among the Cnybas Indi- 
a pleasant and lettile region, favorable to 
agriculture and cattle-raiging ; and the fact that he 
began a settlement there speaks well for his judg- 
ment. He collected about two hundred well-armed 
men at Toeuyo, whose devotion to himself he assured 
hy skilfully anticipating and gi-atifying their unre- 
strained passions and wants. The inquisitorial judge, 
Frias, proceeded to Coro to call the governor to 
account, but in the iiiinous and plundered condition 
of the colony he had no means of making his author- 
ity felt. Carvajal therefore remained undisturbed 
in Toeuyo, stamped by his own acts as a rebel against 
lie Spanish Ci-own, and the sworn enemy of tlie 

'elsei's and their representatives. 

Such was the man whom Pedro de Limpias met 
way as he was hastening to Coro, filled with 
liatred and thirsting for vengeance against the Glor- 
maus. Limpias came into Toeuyo at night with six 
soldiers, called upon Juan de VlUegaa, one of Carva- 
jal's officers, and represented himself to be a fugitive 
from the Germans, who were on the way to Coro to 
offer themselves to the judge there. This was suffi- 
cient to alarm all Toeuyo, for such a union of Von 
Hutten's tried soldiers with the inqiiisitorial judge's 
weak force would be highly dangerous to Cai-vftjal. 
It seemed necessary to atop their march, to remove 
their leader by stratagem or force, and win over his 
men to their side. 

Pedro de Limpias, at all events, gave his counsel in 
favor of the execution of this purpose. First, the ad- 
vanee-gnard under BartholomausWclser must he eap- 
It had already reached Barquicimeto, north of 
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Tocnyo. Juan de Villegas met it there, and as Philip 
von Hutten had not come with it, two written mes- 
sages were sent to him representing that Welser was 
waiting for him at Toeuyo. Thinking of nothing else 
than that his companion in arms was bringing him 
reijnf orcements, Von Hutten hurried on with his troojj 
of sixty men to Borquicimeto, To his no little astortB 
ishment he was informed by ViUegas that GovemtH 
Juan de Carvajal summoned him to appear at once bM 
fore him, otherwise "he would come for him with flft^| 
horse." The threatening tone of this message wafl 
clear enough, but Von Hutten was the wealier partjjfl 
and he thought it best to temporize and to submiifl 
at least in appearance, to the " governor." Carvaj^H 
received hira with a show of friendliness, prepajred '^M 
feast for him, and tried to dissuade him from goii^| 
to Coro. If he would stay with him he would shoifl 
him a valley where much gold could be got, by tbfl 
use of which reenforcements could be obtained fronfl 
Cubagua and Margarita. The German knight difl 
not directly refuse this invitation, but pleaded bjfl 
duty to the emperor. If this required it he woolfl 
stay where they were; bnt nothing could prevein 
him from defending himself before the unpraiifl 
judge in Coro, ^ H 

In the meantime the rest of the troops had arrivflifl 
at Tocuyo. The two camps or parties had, as sM 
were, coalesced. The moment seemed favorable filMfl 
striking a decisive blow. On the second day of Vofl 
Hutten's presence Carvajal proclaimed orders ear]^| 
in the morning that all of the soldiers of the f<^H 
mer should report themselves to hira. The GennaJ 
knight, greatly astonished at this assumption, hurriqM 
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to the lionse of the govGnior,'whom he met at the door. 
He remonstrated with ln'm and repeated his former 
declaration, that he was ready to account to "the king, 
the judge, and the Welsers" for what he had done. 
Carvajal had been waiting for the mention of the 
"Welsers, and he used the occasion to call out aJond, 
" Yon are witnesses that he says this province belongs 
to the "Welsers," hoping by this means to excite the 
animosity of the Spaniards against the Germans 
and provoke an immediate conflict. The passage of 
words between the leaders brought the soldiers to 
the spot. Carvajal ordered a notary {a necessary ae- 
coinpauiment of all Spanish expeditions) to draw up 
a warrant against "Von Hutten. He protested, and 
both drawing their swords, appealed to the king. 
They were separated, hut the men of the two leaders 
ranged themselves under their respective banners; 
two hostile camps ready for battle confronted one 
another — and Carvajal's plan to separate the leader 
from his soldiers had failed. In the conflict, Ear- 
tholomaus Wolser rushed three times against Carva- 
jal with upraised lanee. His exhausted, famished 
horse failed him the thii-d time, else, Herrera says, 
he would certainly have killed the "tyrant" He 
fled to bis house, and the approach of night put an 
end to further action. 

On the next morning P hili p von Hutten escaped 
fi-om the trap that had been set for him in Toeuyo, 
and collected his men on the Uanos of Qnibore, 
Carvajal now tried negotiations. Priests and Wel- 
ser's factor, Melchior Grubel, served as emissaries. 
It was finally agreed that Carvajal and his ofifteera 
lould sweai- peace and permit the Germans to go 
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unmolested to Coro. With liiis asEnrance \ 
t«n started thither, accompanied by h 

It was often the case at that time, and in those 
wild, thinly inhabited regions, that two war parties 
could march one a short distaoee behind the other 
without knowing anything of each other. As soon 
as Von Hutten had started CaaTa}al followed upon 
his track, being probably guided by Limpias. The 
Germans went on in fancied seeurit}-, not suspect- 
ing they had anj-thiug to fear, and apparently even 
neglecting the nsual measures of precaution. Car- 
vajal fell upon their sleeping camp on the night of 
the seventh day, and his officers, who had with him 
a Utile while before sworn peace with Von Hntten, 
seized the German knight in his bedroom. After 
the leaders had been captured the men smrendered 
without resistance. 

By this act of perfidy Ulrich von Hutten and 
Bartholomaus Welaer were now helpless prisoners. 
An old Spanish proverb says, " When tlie dog is dead 
the madness is over." Carvajal, therefore, did not 
wait long. He called a coimeil of war at dawn to 
determine what the fate of the prisoners should be ; 
they were promptly sentenced to death. Before the 
sun had set both the Gei-man knights were brought 
bound into the midst of the Spanish camp, and, 
together with two of their associates, were beheaded 
with a rusty macJiete that had been used a short time 
before for cutting wood. 

Shortly after this tragical event the licentiate 
Juan Perez de Tolosa came to Coro as a representa- 
tive of the weak inquisitorial judge Frias. He was 
an earnest, conscientious, inflexible, stiict man. He 



collected the few soldiers that could be found on the 
coast, and fearlessly went with them in 1546 to meet 
CarvajaL He succeeded, notwithstanding the su- 
periority of Carvajal's force, in arresting him without 
resistance, and in a few days Von Hntten's murderer 
was publicly beheaded at Tocuyo. Of the further 
fortunes of Pedro de Limpias we are not able to 
speak. 

Although by this act of justice a kind of atone- 
ment was offered to the Germans, their rule in Ven- 
ezuela whoUy ceased from this time. It had lasted 
eighteen years, and had, it must be admitted, con- 
tributed very little to the development of the colo- 
nies. Robertson justly remarks that under the direc- 
tion of such persons as the Welsers it might have 
been expected that a settlement would be founded 
on a plan different from that of the Spaniards, and 
more favorable to the advancement of those useful 
industries which commereial proprietors recognize 
as the most direct sources of prosperity and wealth. 
The failure to fulfil these expectations is ascribed by 
Robertson to the mistakes and misconduct of indi- 
vidual German leaders in Venezuela. His designa- 
tion of these men as adventurers, who in their 
impatience thought of nothing but of snatching 
wealth, fits Ambrosius Dalfingcr very well, and 
Federmann to a certain extent, although the latter 
was too prudent fully to come under it. But we can- 
not fifflv such a reproach to the grand and ri(ihly 
endowed nature of Georg von Speyer or the noble 
and knightly personality of Philip von Hntten. The 
cause of the lamentable failure lies In the nature of 
the transaction itself, in the way in whiiJi the pos- 
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I BeBsion of Venezuela was conveyed to the Welsers. 
I They received the province from the Spanish Crown, 
I not so much in the form of a leasehold as of a mort- 
I gage security for money loaned, and as commercial 
men their first object was to recover the advances 
they had made as quickly as possible from the rev- 
enues of the district. "Whatever they might gain 
after that would be " good business." Their repre- 
Bentatives acted in their interest as seen from tliis 
I point of view. 

-The coast lands of Venezuela offered no hope of a 
profitable result ; but golden reports came from the 
interior, and, clad in the alluring dress of the dorado 
legend, led the Germans on to those useless and 
destructive expeditions of which we have just 
described the last one. In pursuit of the gilded 
chieftain Dalfinger conducted his fatal campaign of 
desolation ; after him Federmann pressed fruitlessly 
into New Granada; in the chase for the echo of the 
(fora(?oin"Meta" Von Speyer sacrificed his fine troop 
and his own precious person ; in the final effort to 
grasp the phantom were extinguished Von Hutten's 
young life and the last spark of the manhood and ' 
vigor of the colony. When we give close attention 
to the history of the German settlement hi Vene- 
zuela, the importance of the part played in it by the 
dorado appears very clearly. 

We have already shown that Von Hutten came 
back persuaded that he had really seen the home of 
the gilded chieftain in the country of the Omaguas. 
Henceforth, therefore, Omagiia becomes nearly syn- 
onymons with (he dorado, and the legend is localized 
near the Amazon, west of the Rio Negro and Cassi- 
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quiare. Oviedo tad already placed it there at the 
time of the death of Philip von Hutten. Von Hut- 
ten's unhappy fate, the complete extinction of the 
settlement at Coro, the threatened depopulation of 
the Venezuelan peninsula, precluded any further 
thought of an expedition into the interior sonth- 
ward. The Brazilian coast, hardly touched at a few 
points by the Portuguese, was too far from the un- 
known interior, which was concealed in immense 
forests. The western coasts, particularly those of 
New Granada and of Peru, where the Amazon begins 
its course, not only lay geographically nearest to the 
region in question, but were also the seat of the 
strongest and richest settlements of the Spaniards 
in South America, the only ones from wluch any 
campaigns could now be undertaken. 

But although the population had rapidly increased 
under the stimulus of the rich metallic, treasures 
found in the country, events occurred, especially in 
Peru, which made fiu^er expeditions impossible for 
many years. The oivH disturbances in Peru pro- 
voked in the extreme south by the conflict between 
Pizarro and Alniagi-o concerning the limits of their 
respective jurisdictipHB culminated in bloodshed at 
Las Salinas near Cuzco, on the 26th of April, 1538. 
Hardly three months afterward, Almagro was stran- 
gled by Pizarro's command. An unbroken sneces- 
Kiou of betrayals and crimes, to which nearly all the 
conquistadors of importauce fell victims (thereby 
expiating their own offences), marked the progress 
of the insurrection, till it reached such a height 
as to overshadow the whole west coast, like a dark 
cloud, from Cliili to Popayan. And when, in cousc- 
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IqneiicG of the new laws and ordinances issued bjB 
the Spanish Crown for the protection of the aborig-^ 
ines, this cloud began to unload itself in a storm 
of open revolt against the mother-country; when 
Gonzalo Pizarro, iwged by his lieutenant CarvajaJ," 
refused obedience; when the viceroy Blasco Nuiiez 
de Vela had fallen at Aiiaquito in Ecuador on the 
18th of January, 1546, and the insurrectionists pre- 
vailed from Popayau to Atacamata — then the threat- 
ening storm loomed also over the southern horizon 
of New G-ranada, and the stunning reverberations 
of the thunders of revolt reached the heart of Cun- 
dinamarca. It was no time for doi'ing expeditions J 
into the mythical interior ; every force had to be 1 
used for self-preservation. In this period a man 
came upon the stage of history in New Granada 
who was to be especially associated with the phan- 
tom of the gilded chieftain. He wa.s Don Pedro de 
Tlrsua, a yoimg knight from Pampluna, in the king- 
dom of Navarre. He was the nephew of the royal 
judge Miguel Diaz de Armendariz, and arrived with 
him in New Granada in the year 1545. Armen- 
dariz came to tlie "new kingdom" as inquisito- 
rial judge, "Jwfs de Resideneia," and appointed his 
nephew his " lieutenant." 

' The third of the able monsters of that oame wba lived 
In South America in the middle of the sixteenth century. 



CHAPTER rV. 

t THE EXPEDITION OP UKSUA AND AGXHRRB. 

The goverament of Bogotd and Santa Marta was 
lodged in 1542 in the hands of Alonzo do Luga, a 
Bou of the fonner overseer of Goozalo Ximenes 
de Quesada, the conqueror of Cnndinamarca. With 
reckless greed Lugo had levied contributions on the 
province, plundered the original Spanish conquerors, 
and robbed the royal treasury. When he learned 
that a royal inquisitorial judge had been sent to 
Bogotd he hastily gathered up his spoil — 300,000 
ducats, according to Joaquin Acosta — and fled to 
Europe, where he died in Milan. Armendariz, hav- 
ing at first enough to do at Cartagena in hearing the 
numerous complaints against Lugo, despatched bis 
nephew Pedro de Ursua into the interior. The lat- 
ter established himself in Bogota, without opposi- 
tion, and summarily arrested Lope Montalbo de 
Lugo, who had remained there as the deputy of the 
fugitive governor. Armendariz himself occupied 
the capital of New Granada in the year 1546, while 
Ursoa became hia military aid, although he was then 
only twenty years old. 

The sedentary Indian tribe of Cundinaniarea, the 
Mnysca, had been completely subjugated, but numer- 
ous hordes of wai-like, cannibal natives still roamed 
around their tenitory. These rovers by their eon- 
■t attacks endangered the settlementa of the 
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MoyBca and the Spaiiisli colony itself. Their snb- 
jugation was therefore a necessity for the prosperity 
of the " new kingdom," and seemed the more desir- 
able because the gold which the Muysea possessed 
came from the regions inhabited by them. Already, 
under Lugo's wretched administration, the cai^in 
Vanegas had chastised the Punches ia the West 
and conquered their country, but northwest of Bo- 
gota the Musos Btni roamed in the extensive forest 
flats and grassy prairies, and their predatory attacks 
threatened to depopulate the district of Tunja. 
Ursua had led an expedition to the northeast in 
1548 and founded the settlement of Pampluna. On 
his return to BogotA from this expedition (which is 
commonly spoken of as a "dorado journey") the 
proposition was made to him, by the three royal 
judges who now ruled New G-ranada iu place of Ids 
deposed uncle, to subjugate the Musos. 

The knight, now twenty-three years old, advanced 
confidently into the enemy's ten'itory with one hun- 
dred and fifty men. So rapid were his movements 
that he assailed a fortified camp in the middle of the 
region before the Musos could collect their forces. 
A bitter war of extermination followed. Unable to 
repel the well-armed Spaniards by direct attacks, the 
savages swarmed daily around their camp, and tried 
to starve them out by burning their own ci-ops. 
Xlrsua held his position and finally forced the Mnsos 
to negotiate; but when a large number of chiefs 
had come to him to conclude the treaty, he in- 
duced them to go inside of liis tent, where they 
were murdered to the last man. He hoped by an 
aet of sueh surpassing teiror to paralyze the force 
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of the tribe ; but the war only broke oat again all 
the more furiotisly, and as soon as Ursna returned 

to Bogotd the Spaniards were expelled and the set- 
tlement of Tndela was laid in ashes by fJie natives. 
Notwithstanding the crime he had committed, Ursna 
obtained the position of chief-jnstieo in Santa Marta. 
He subdued the Tayronas Indians in 1551 and 1552, 
but he did not remain long In New Granada, for hia 
mind had been tnmed toward Peru, and he went 
to Panamfi,. He waited tliere till Don Andreas 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Marqnis of Cafieta, viceroy of 
Peru, began his journey to Lima. The environs of 
Panamfi, and the Isthmns were then kept in a state 
of inaeeurity by bands of fugitive negroes (Cimar- 
rones), and the perplexed municipality of the eity 
were looking for a capable soldier who could deliver 
them fi-om the plague. The story of Ursua's deeds 
■was known to the viceroy, and he recommended him 
to the officers. XJrsua exterminated the blacks in a 
two years' "bush war," and then, in 1558, followed 
the Marquis of Cafieta to Peru, 

Ten years previous to this the licentiate Pedro do 
la Gasca had suppressed the great Peruvian insur- 
rection. Two later uprisings — those of Sebastian 
de Castilla in 1552 and of Francesco Hernandez 
Giron in 1554 — had been likewise suppressed by the 
adherents of the Crown ; but quiet was not yet fully 
established. A considerable number of men were 
living in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador who witnessed 
the return of order with a dissatisfaction that was 
well founded, because their past would not bear 
an examination in the light of the law. The num- 
her of tliis " disorderly rabble " was so large that the 
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new viceroy did not rely upon the mere exemse ot 
force against them, but was considering wixtn the 
ways and means of removing the dangerous element 
from Pern by means of a campaign into distant 
regions. 

Tlie unknown lands east of the Andes offered the 
only objective point for such a campaign. Chili, 
New Granada, and the banks of the La Plata were 
alrea<iy occupied by the Spaniards, and it was de- 
sirable to send the expedition only to some point 
where it could disturb no already existing colony, 
and whence the danger of its retnming to Peru 
would be small. Then, very opportnnely, by a cu- 
riona accident, the legend of the dorado again rose 
in Peru. 

Pedro de Cieza of Leon says in the seventy-eighth 
chapter of his " Cronica del Peru " ; "In the year of 
the Lord 1550 there came to the city of La Prontera 
. . . more than two hundred Indians. They said 
that since leaving their home a few years before 
they had wandered through great distances, and 
had lost most of their men in wars with the inhabits 
ants of the country. As I have heard, they also told 
of largo and thickly populated countries toward tlje 
rising sun, and said that some of them were rich in 
gold and silver." Cieza was in Peru from 1547 till 
1550, and his statement is fuEy corroborated by a 
contemporary, Toribio de Ortiguera, who came to 
South America at the latest in 1561. It appears 
from the manuscript of the latter, entitled " Joniarfa 
del Marafwn," that these Indians originally lived on 
the Brazilian coast, near the month of the Amazon. 
They had started between 2000 and 4000 strung 
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under the lead of a chief named Viraratu, aeeom- 
pauied by two Portuguese, and sailed into the Ama- 
zon and np that river, aniid hard-fought battles with 
the shore-dwellers, to the borders of Peru. Their 
appearance aroused great interest amongst the 
Spaniards. Fray Pedro Simon says of the event: 
" Those Indians brought accounts from the province 
of the Omaguaa, which Captain Francisco de Ore- 
Uaua mentioned when he went down the Marauon 
River. ... In that province, of whicli the Indians 
told when they came into Peru, lived the gilded 
man." • Thus the idea of the dorado was awakened 
anew. 

In the disordered condition of the country years 
passed before an expedition to the golden land 
of the Omaguas could be contemplatod. The Mor- 
qnis of Cafiete readily perceived how favorable an 
occasion this story of the Brazilian visitors and tlia 
'^dorado fever" it excited afforded him. After a 
personal interview witJi the Indians he proceeded 
energetically with preparations for an expedition to 
the shores of the Middle Amazon. Drafts were 
made upon the royal treasury for this object. The 
disorderly elements in the country seized the occa- 
sion with not less eagerness than tlie viceroy to se- 
cure for themselves an unmolested withdrawal ; and 
thus the dorado, which had provoked the conquest 
of New Granada and had brought the colony of 
Venezuela to the verge of destruction, was tliis tijne 
the beneficent messenger of rest to Peru. 

A campaign of this kind required a strong leadei'. 
The choice of the Martinis of Canete fell upon Pedro 
^^Lf "2^oticias liistoi'iak:/," Part I., Notieia VI., cap. i. 
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de tJrstift, who readily accepted the dangerous eom- 
miesioa. Besides severe other rewards he wa* to 
receive, in ease of success, the title and all the rights 
of a governor of the countries expected to be con- 
quered and settled. 

A whole year passed before the preparations wei-e 
completed, and it was not till the spring of 15C0 
that Ursua collected his men at Santa Cruz do CajHi- 
coba, on the Rio Llamas, a branch of the Huallaga, 
where he had had boats boilt for the voyage to the 
Amazon and upon it. It was really a "picJted com- 
pany" that met there. The scum of Peru formed 
the principal part of it ; the majority, men accns- 
tomed to everj-thing except order and morals ; and 
with them were women. 

To lead such a rabble with success in the face of 
uncertainties required an earnest and prudent, and 
at the same time a decided, character of moral worth. 
TJrsiia was frivolous and indolent, and often rashly 
bold. His preparations were incomplete. Much was 
still lacking when his money had all been spent, 
and his men were eager to embEirk. With the help 
of some officers — "all donghty champions with elas- 
tic consciences," says Simon — Ursua forced the 
priest of Santa Cruz to "lend" hun all his ready 
money, some four or five thousand pesos. By this 
aet he set the example of violence. 

He likewise furnished an example of immorality 
from the beginning. He kept up a close relation 
with Inez de Atienza of Pinira (near the coast), 
the young and beautiful widow of Pedro de Areos. 
Without heeding the counsels of his friends, he took 
his mistress with him on this campaign in searcL^H 
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the dorado, and lived with lier so intimately that tlic 
chronicler feels impelled to make the remark, in ex- 
cuse, that " they all said, indeed, that he intended at 
some later time to marry Inez de Atienza," 

While the stai-t was delayed, in consequence of 
the defects in Ursua's prepai-ations, trouble was 
brewing in the camp. It culminated in crime — the 
murder of Ursna's lieutenant, Pedro Eamii-o. Ursua's 
behavior in this affair (he drew the perpetrators of 
the mui'der from their hiding-places by promising 
tiem immunity and then in the face of his pledge 
had them arrested and hnng) made liJTti personal 
enemies. With the other elements of discontent 
among the men were now associated hatred and 
viudictiveness against their leader. 

On tho first day of July, 1560, Juan de Vargas 
was able to go forward with an advance guard in a 
brigautine to tho mouth of the Bio UcayaU. The 
main bqdy, increased by the colonists of Moyobamba 
with their goods, should have followed at once, but 
of all the fleet only three flatboats and one brigantiue 
were seaworthy ; the other vessels were unavailable. 
It was necessaiy to build rafts and canoes. The em- 
bjirkation could not be effected till September 26th, 
■when it took place in great confusion. The availa- 
ble space in the boats was unevenly allotted ; only 
forty out of three hundred horses were taken; and 
all the cattle were left, without masters, on the shore. 
The flotilla at last moved slowly down along the 
thickly wooded shores of the Rio Huallaga. It sailed 
three hundred leagues, according to Pedro Simoa 
(vi.), without passing in sight of a single Indian hut. 
^Barmouy among the men was not pi-omoted by their 
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getting under way. Every one appeared dissatisfied 
and envious of the others, while most of them cen- 
siu-ed Pedro de Uraua. At the mouth of the Ucayali 
they came upon the advouce expedition under Juaii 
de Vargas; the men were nearly famished in the 
midst of the richest vegetation. Their vessel had 
rotted, and it was necessary to distrihut* them 
among those who crowded the other already over- 
loaded boats. Fresh discontent arose over this meas- 
ure, and the dissatisfaction was increased by the f aet 
that Ursua always claimed a full share of room for 
himself and Inez de Atienza. At last settlements 
were reached above the mouth of the Kio Napo, 
in which were found maize, sweet potatoes, beans, 
and other vegetables. At one of these places the 
flotilla lauded, and the boats were repaired Eind re- 
built. Some of the Brazilian Indians who had given 
the original motive to the expedition and who accom- 
panied it as guides pointed farther eastwtird as the 
direction of the rich country of which they were in 
search. The Ticunas, indeed, on the southern side 
of the Amazon (between the Ucayali and the Yavari) 
possessed some gold, but the dorado lived north of 
that river. The fleet therefore sailed on, despite the 
murmui's of Uie men, who had become tii-ed of tlie 
constant promises and deceptions. 

Before Christmas of 1560 Ursua reached Machi- 
paro, where ho was near the country of the Oma- 
guas. Eneom'aged by the extent of the Indian 
settlements he found there, and by the friendly de- 
meanor of the inhabitants, he determined to make a 
longnr sojourn at that place, for his ci-ews were worn 
out by their labor, especially by rowing. The men 
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were glad to resign themselves to rest on the ehore, 
but their idleness also gave them leisure to consider 
and mature criminal plans. Besides their difisatiB- 
faction with Ursua's leading, personal hatred, and 
many worse passions, thoughts of wider bearing lay 
at the bottom of their schemes. 

Some of the members of the band had divined the 
secret thoughts of the \'ieeroy of Peru, or had joined 
the expedition while realizing the improbability of 
the dorado legend, in order to use it for their own 
purposes. It is only certain that a conspiracy 
against Ursua was formed at Machiparo. He and 
his lieutenant were to be killed, and Fernando de 
Guzman, a young knight from Seville and the en- 
sign of the campaign, was to be chosen commander 
in Ursua's place. Under his direction they would 
return to Peni and with armed hand conquer the 
coimtry, expel the royal officers, and establish a new 
kingdom there. The soul of this conspiracy was the 
Biscay an Lope de Aguiire, 

Bom at uiiate m iiiscay, Aguirro wbb then about 
fifty years old. He had spent twenty years in Peru, 
chiefly in the occupation of a horse-trainer. In- 
volved in all kinds of violent and seditious acts, ho 
had been several times condemned to death and then 
pardoned, and having become at last a fugitive from 
province to province, was glad of the opportunity U* 
join Ursua's expedition. He is described as having 
been "small and spare in figure, ugly, . . . with 
black beard and an eagle eye, which he turned 
straight upon others, particularly when he was 
angrj'." Bimiing through and through with hati-ed 
against the Spanish Government, at home, at the 
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i time, in all clrdeB and ranks, endowed 1 
remarkable slirewduess and great physical and c 
tal force — & logical and impressive speaker, withi 
—with dearly deMed purposes, he was in every re- 
Kptict a dangerous man. He was the most detestable 
character of tlae conquest. 

Even before the beginning of the voyage earnest 
warnings against Aguiire had i-eached Uisim, but 
the indiscreet knight had disi'egarded them. The 
Biscayau had abundant leisure to intrigue with the 
Uraua was so blind as to allow the con- 
spiracy to bo organized under his eyes, without re- 
garding the plainest evidences of it. On the 26th of 
December he embarked again and proceeded six or 
eight leagues farther to another village. Here a 
bmad path led from the shore into the interior ; a 
landing was effected, and a camp formed. "The 
path," it was said, "led to a lai-ge city and prov- 
ince ;" the Spaniards had, in fact, entered the t«n'i- 
tory of the Omaguas. A strong detachment started 
ont "to explore the new country" — by which the 
most faithful soldiers were i-emoved fi-om flie camp, 
and the conspirators were given the opportunity 
they had been waiting for. 

On the first day of January, 1661, two hom-s after 
sunset, a well-ai-med party, with Alonzo de Montoya 
and Oistoval de Chavez at its head, come into 
Ursua's quarters. He was lying in the hommoclc 
and speaking with a page. Surprised, he asked 
them, " "What are you looking for here at so late an 
hour I " and was answered with a number of scatter- 
ing shots. Before he could put himself on guard 
the whole band pressed in upon him, and with tbH 
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ciVj " Cmfessio, amfessio, miserere niei Dens ! " he fell 
tont^ ground and expired. The murderers lias- 
tenea Out, one of them crying aJoud, "Liberiy, lib- 
erty ! Long live the king, the tjTant is dead ! " 
The alarm brought Juau de Vargas, Ursua's lieu- 
tenant, to the place. He was immediately pros- 
trated, and the conspirators returned to the hut that 
served as the quarters of Fernando de Guzman. 

Dismay and terror prevailed in the camp. Those 
not in the conspiracy stood surprised and helpless 
before the numerous and well-armed murderers. 
These took advantage of the confusion to remove 
on the next morning a few other of Ursua's friends. 
A general meeting was then eompulsorily assembled, 
in which Fernando de Guzman was without oppo- 
sition proclaimed governor. New appointments of 
of&eers were made all around. Aguirre received the 
second highest place, with the rank of a maestro iU-l 
campo. 

The conspirators did not agree as to their further 
proceedings. The larger number, of whom Fer- 
nando de Guzman was the leader, would not give up 
the doradf). A second general raeeting was called. 
Against the earnest opposition of AguiiTC and Lo- 
renzo de Salduendo, the view of the majority pre- 
vailed, and a continuance of the campaign was de- 
termined upon. A paper was drawn up in which 
Ursua's death was excused as being a necessity, and 
was signed by those present. Aguirre joined in 
the signature, and wrote with a firm hand, "Lope 
de Aguirre, the traitor." Munnurs were uttered 
audibly against this act, and AgtiijTe answered defi- 
■tatly: "You have lulled the representative of the 
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king among us, the bearer of his power; do yoa 
think that this writing will excolpat* you ! Do you 
suppose that the king and his judges do not know 
what such papers are worth I We are all traitors 
and rebels, and even if the new country should \»i 
ten times as rich as Peru, more popiJous than New 
Spain, and more profitable to the king than the In- 
dies, our heads are at the order of the first licentiate 
or pettifogger who comes among us with royal au- 
thority," 

This speech was shrewdly calculated, and was 
based on known facts which were extremely un- 
pleasant to moat of the men. The meeting broke 
up in disorder; even the conspirators were now 
divided into two parties. Aguirre had on his side 
the active and determined mutineers. His unex- 
ampled audacity dazzled many and also made him 
many enemies, but he carried liis point, for ho was 
the only one among the reckless, disorderly advent- 
m-ers who was seeking to execute a cleai'ly defined 
purpose. 

The first thing to be done was to divert the band 
from the pursuit of the dorado. When his powers 
of persuasion failed to be of effect in this attempt, 
Aguirre built upon the knowledge of the men. The 
reconnoitring party which Ursua had sent out came 
back with the report that the path which they fol- 
lowed led to some abandoned huts, and that the 
thick woods prevented further advance. The com- 
pany then reimbai'ked and went on. The shores of 
the Amazon were solitary and deserted; for weeks 
they saw no signs of men. Food became scarce; 
the horses were killed and eaten, and thus all possi- 
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bility of an advance overland was taken away. The 
spirit of license grew more and moi-e rife nnder 
these toils and privations. Agiiirre secretly made 
use of the demoralization to remove the most influ- 
ential men under various pretexts, and to put in 
their places persons in whom he could perceive will- 
ing tools. Fernando de Guzman permitted these 
crimes, for he was himself only a tool in the Bis- 
cayan's hands, and was even so infatuated as to call 
the monster "father." When at length the Bra- 
zilian Indians confessed that they knew nothing o£ 
this country, and that it was not like the one they 
had previously passed through, Guzman concurred in 
Aguirre's plan to give up the dorado and invade Peni. 
A halt of three months took place above the 
mouth of the Japura, and there it was determined 
at a general meeting to sail down the river to the sea. 
Margarita was to be -secured by a sudden attack ; 
thence Nombre de Dios and Panam^ should be 
surprised ; and once in possession of Panamfi, 
the Europeans believed that the success of their 
scheme would be assured. This audacious plan waa 
so attractively presented by Aguirre that a formal 
declaration of independence of Spain was drawn up, 
from which only three men ventured to withhold 
their signatures. Only one of these escaped death 
— the bachelor Francisco Vasquez, afterward histo- 
rian of the campaign. Aguirre having thus suc- 
ceeded in the first part of his design, it remained for 
him to acquii-e exclusive control of the expedition. 
A series of murders had relieved him of the officers 
most in his way, and the time had now come for 
Fernando de Guzman to fall. Knowing the ambi- 
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tions character of the yonng SevillHn, he decided I 
exalt him to such a height that a full ehonld in t 
event be destructive. With absurd ceremoniea Gufr" 
man was therefore proclaimed "Prince and King of 
the mainland and of Pern." The puppet-play did 
not fail of its anticipated effect. Guzman, naturally 
eonrt<oas and therefore beloved, after this became 
proud and imperions, and anrrounded himBelf vntii 
a silly ceremonial, which was unpleasant to the men. 
They soon ceased to love him; he was disliked, 
avoided, and finally hated; and his fall became a 
question only of time and opportunity. 

The three months' halt above the Japura i 
devoted to the building of two new brigontines a 
stronger construction for the contemplated sea voy-" 
age. When they were completed the company em- 
barked upon them, and started, before Easter of 1561, 
down the river. Evidences of a numerous populatitn 
were apparent on the right shore; and when i 
Indian guides said that wealthy tribes lived thei 
Agnirre, fearing that the thought of the dorado mig] 
be aroused again, contrived to change the course q 
the voyage. According to Simon,* he conducted t] 
flotilla " through a bend into an arm of the r 
the left side." Simon's account is based on the 
manuscript testimony of the eye-witness Vasquez, 
and he continues; "Therefore Aguirre determine! 
to tnm out of the direct way ; and after they h 
gone three days and one night in a westerly d 
tion, they came to some vacant huts." This toojj 
place above the month of the Bio Negro, and j 
indicates, as Mi-. Clemeuta E. Markham likew: 
• Cap. iviii. 
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snpposes, that the band left the confiaIfckii& eonree 
of the Amazon and went through one of flie'nuifiei^ 

ous bayous that f onn a network of channels betroen.; '; ._ 
the Japnra and the Bio Nfigro, into the latter river.**"/ 
Von Humboldt and Southey are, on tlie other hand, 
of the opinion that Again-e sailed down the Amazon 
to its mouth. 

Yet that station of " some vacant hnti? " appears 
to have been situated, not on the main stream, bat 
on a northern tributary. 

The forsaken Indian town, surrounded by muddy 
■water, in which the band foimd qnai'ters while it 
consumed its scanty provisions, plagued day and 
night by clouds of mosquitoes, was a sorry stopping- 
place in which to spend the Easter season in idleness. 
Aguitre thought the place and the opportunity favor- 
able for striking his last blow. Fernando de Guz- 
man was ripe for his fall Few of the men still 
adhered to him. But his death was to bo preceded 
by those of two other persons whom Aguirre atill 
feared. They were his former associate, Lorenzo do 
Salduendo, and Inez do Atienza. This woman had 
soon forgotten her lover Ursua, and yielded herself 
without hesitation shortly after his death to the 
murderer Salduendo, with whom she afterward livod. 
Aguirre mortally hated her. A trifling contention 
about the division of the rooms gave the Biscayan 
a pretext for a quarrel with Salduendo. The result 
was that Aguirre killed his comrade in Guzman's 
presence. Then two hired murderers rushed into 
the lodging of Inez de Atienza and took the life 
the yonng woman in the most revolting manner, 
. Markham, on the strength of a few ven 
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of the )i^m\i&te Castellanos, calls Inez de Atienza. 
ait&r MaiMme Grodin des Odonais, the heroine of the 

to ' 

'"Anmaon. The comparison is hardly admissible be- 
"•tWeen Ursua's mistress, who shortly after his death 
became so readily the mistress of his murderer, and 
the faithful wife who, to seek her husband toiling 
in the service of science at Cayenne, bravely made 
her way through the wilderness of the Amazon 
shores almost alone. It is also painful to read 
Dr. Markham, in his defence of this woman, a concu- 
bine in station, calling the eye-witness Vasquez, who 
maintained his fidelity to the Crown through con- 
stant danger to his life, a "gold-seeking advent- 
urer," and the noble Bishop Piedrahita, of Panamd, 
a " dirty friar." 

Salduendo's death aroused Guzman from his 
dreams, but it was too late. Not able to accomplish 
anything openly against Aguirre, he determined to 
make an attack upon his life. Aguirre anticipated 
this, and speedily collected his adherents. The mur- 
derers pressed in the darkness of night into the 
quarters of the " prince of terra firma." The priest 
Henao was the first victim, six captains feU next, 
and lastly the simple-minded youth himself was 
shot. On the next morning, Aguirre, accompanied 
by eighty armed men, came into the midst of the 
camp and was without opposition proclaimed " Gen- 
eral of the Maranon." 

By this name, Maranon, Aguirre henceforth called 
the mutiny, of which he was now absolute com- 
mander, and it was so applied by the men them- 
selves. Simon* says the word was derived from 

* Cap. xxiii. 
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tnaraiia ( complicatioii), and Burvived after Agnirre's 
campaign as a by-name for the Amazon. This is, 
however, not correct. Peter Martyr had already, 
in his "-De Orie Novo," applied the name to tlie 
Amazon, of which Pinzon had seen the mouths; 
Oviedo, who died in 1557, describes the Amazon 
River as the Marauon ; and Gomara, whose "Historia 
general de las Indias " was printed in 1552, applied the 
name in an indefinite way to the gj-eat South Ameri- 
can river that empties into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Amazon is, however, also known as the Rio 
de OreEano; and in view of the exti-emely vagne 
geographical ideas that prevailed in the sixteenth 
centuiy, no conelasion can be di-awn from the ap- 
plication of the tei-m " Maraiiones " to AguiiTc's n 
concerning the further course or route of the expe- 
dition. It is significant that Acosta * says, oi 
authority of a witness who was in the expedition of , 
Ursua and Agnirre, and afterward went into the 
Order of Jesns, that the Amazon, Maranon, or Itio 
do Orellana, emptied into the sea opposite the isl- 
ands of Margarita and Trinidad. In connection 
with this the statement of Oistoval de Acima 
(1639), that Aguin-e reached the sea through a 
side-month of the Amazon opposite Trinidad, is of 
considerable importance. Mr. Markham, therefore, 
does not seem to be wholly unjustified in supposing 
that the Mai-anones, having sailed up the Rio Negro, 
passed into the Orinoco through the Cassiqiuare and 
tlience through one of the months of the Orinoco, 
and not through the Amazon, into the Atlantic i 
Ocean. In fm-ther confirmation of this view ii 
"Hint. Nat. giiaeral ilc las Iiidias," lib. ii. cap. vi 
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meution by Pedro Simon of Agiiirre's having met a 
oannibal tribe, tlio Amaquinas. In fact, the Arekai- 
nm, thoroughgoing caunibaJs, now dwell on the 
Upi)er Bio Negro. On the other side are the facts 
that the PaUa of the Orinoco are not mentioned in 
the few meagre accounts we have of the further 
course of the expedition, and that the torrent at 
Atures and Ma>'pnres, and even below, was hardly 
navigable for the brigantines although, according 
to Simon, Uiey were " as strongly built as ships of 
tliree hundred tons." But whether through the Ori- 
noco or the Amazon, it seems to be certain tbatn 
Aguirre with his two vessels reached the ocean 
the first day of July, 1561. 

With the murder of Guzman, Aguirre obtained 
supreme authority; and the compressed narrative 
of tlie voyage down the river to its mouth and into 
the ocean, which lasted not quite three months, gives 
us but httle else than accounts of the Biscayan's 
behavior in the exercise of unlimited power. His 
whole course was intended to establish this power, 
and since he was burdened with guilt and crime, 
and guilt and crime alone bound his men to him, 
doubt and suspicion of his own people were his 
predominant feelings. At least eight of the Mara- 
nones fell victims to these feelings in the coiu«e of 
three months; and every new crime attached the 
rest, by the sense of common guilt, more closely to 
their leader, who, like an evil spirit, led them, wiUi 
an iron will, to further crimes. No one dared to. 
speak or hardly to think of the dorado; the m< 
were permitted to entertain but one thought — \ 
J of the conquest of Peru, 
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The island of Mnrgarita was to afford the first 
baae for this enterprise. Agnirre reached it in seven- 
teen days, sailing around Trinidad, The appearance 
of the two brigantines excited general astoniBhmeut. 
Aguin-e knew how to appeal to the emotions of the 
inhabitants. The governor of the Island and some 
of the other officers went down to the landing to 
see the new-comers. Aguirre seized and imprisoned 
the governor ; his men then captured the fort ; and 
before the people of Margarita came to their senses 
the island -had passed without drawing a sword into 
the hands of the Maraiiones. The royal treasury 
was immediately seized, independence of Spain was 
proclaimed, and provisions and ammunition for the 
further prosecution of the campaign were enei-get- 
ically collected, by gentle means or forcible. Aguirre 
now needed larger and swifter vessels for the ejcecu- 
tiou of his audacious plan, for Nombre de Dios and 
Panamfi. were to bo sui-prised in the same manner as 
Margarita had been, before the news of the event 
could spread, A large vessel, which had brought 
the Dominican-Pi-ovincial Montesinos with his mili- 
tary escort to Venezuela, was anchored before Mara- 
eapanua {the present Piritu), on the coast of the 
mainland, opposite Margarita. Some of the Mara- 
fiones were sent to seize the vessel. Instead of doing 
that, they took the opportunity to desert the standard 
of rebellion and surrender to the Provincial, to 
■whom they also made a cirenmstantial confession of 
all the atrocities which Aguirre and his band had 
committed. Fray Francisco de Montesinos was 
shocked by the story, and at once sent messengers 
to all tlie settlements in Venezuela. The report of 
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the impending danger spread so rapidly over tho 
mainland that in a eliort time fifteen Lnndred men 
were under arms in New Oranada, Venezuela had 
Ijecn BO exLausted by the dorado expeditions of the 
previous period that it was only with extreme effort 
f i that it could supply two hundred and sixty poorly 
armed men. 

Aguirre, who had in the meantime siuik both 
brigantines, confidently awaited the arrival of the 
expected ships at Margarita. In the excited and 
tense condition of his mind, delay was hardly pos- 
sible without violent outbreaks occnrring. Not only 
were Aguirre's own men exiiosed to his murderous 
caprices, but the defenceless people of the island 
stood in constant peril of death. Agcirre regarded 
their property as his legitimate spoil, and di.sposed 
of it arbitrarily for his own purposes. While the 
men of iufluence and means were robbed and mur- 
dered by him, the bad elements flocked to his party, 
and the reigu of terror on the island increased as 
the Marahones gained accessions from the scum of 
the population. At last the Provincial's vessel camo 
in sight, but flying the royal standard. Aguirre fell 
into a furious passion. Having caused the governor 
of Margarita and the principal ofBcers to be slain, 
he proceeded hastily down to the port to prevent 
the vessel's landing. No battle ensued, however, 
for after an exchange of empty threats the Provin- 
cial set sail again in order to cany the alarm to the 
Antilles and the Isthmus. 

AguiiTe's plan for surprising Panamfi, having been 
thus defeated, he determined to invade Venezuela. 
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Before doing so he instigated a number of murders 
at Margarita. At length he succeeded in getting a 
vessel, on which he sailed " on the last Sunday of 
August, 15G1," at the head of a well-armed band 
of criminals, for Burbm-ata. The people of this 
place fled into the woods with their property as soon 
as they saw the vessel, which bore two blood-red 
swords, crossed, on its flag. "Without halting at 
Bui'burata, Aguirre marched inland to Lake Tacari- 
goa, on the shore of which the settlement of Va- 
lencia had esistt'd since 1555. Some of his men 
deserted him in the tropical wilderness through 
which his road lay. Valencia had been abandoned, 
and the Maranones bnmed the vacant houses. 
Aguirre was ill, and therefore twice as irritable as 
n&n^, and gave himself up to the wildest cruelty, 
even toward his own men. In Valencia he com- 
posed a manifesto to the King of Spain, and sent it 
by a priest whom he had brought from Margarita 
as a hostage to the coast. The letter, which has 
been preserved by Vasquez and by Oviedo y Banos, 
begins, " To King Philip, a Spaniard, son of Chai-les 
the Invincible," and ends with the words, " and on 
account of this ingi-atitnde, I remain till death a 
rebel against thee. — ^Lope de Aguirre, the Wander- 
er." The document is full of reasonable and unrea- 
sonable reproaches, contains the most glaring and 
absiu'd contradictions, and bears throughout the 
marks of insanity. From Valencia Aguirre went 
southwest toward Barquicimeto. The royal party 
was not prepared for resista,nce in the open field j 
but tlie number of the Maranones was perceptibly 
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diminitibing. Agmrre's daily recurring frenzies 
were coatimially costing tbe lives of some of the 
men ; the scanty population, insteaj3 of joining Lis 
party as he had anticipated, fled from before Mm, 
and his people deserted him at every opportunity. 

The end was approaching. Barquicimeto was 
deserted, but tbe military force on the side of the 
king now appeared beiore the place, under the lead 
of the maestro del campo, Diego de Paredes. While 
not strong enougb to attack him, it prevented 
Aguirre from px-o(!eeding farther. Well mounted, 
the royolista passed around bis camp daily, cut off 
all access to it, and by the judicious circulation of 
amnesty proclamations which Gkivemor Collado 
spaciously issued, they encouraged his men to de- 
sert. The number of these diminished every day, 
and Aguirre's mad spells of fury became steadily 
more impotent. At last Paredes decided to risk an 
attack on Baxquieimeto. On tbe advance of the 
royal troops most of the Maranones threw away 
their arms aud met theii- assailants with the cry, 
"Long live the king! " Aguirre found himself all 
at once entirely forsaken. Pale and trembhng, he 
went into tbe chamber of his only child, a grown- 
up maiden, and with the words, " My child, God 
have mercy on your soul, for I am going to kill 
yon, so that you shall not live in misery and shame 
the child of a traitor," stabbed her in tbe heai-t, and 
then weakly tottered toward the door which the royal 
soldiers were approaching. Ho suffered himself to 
be taken without resistance. Tbe royal maestro del 
campo desired to spare his life, but tbe Maranones 
insisted on the instant death of theii- former leader, 
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and lie fell under the discharge of musketry. His j 
head was cut off and was exhibited at Tociiyo in an i 
iron cage. TTis memory survives to the present time 
in Venezuela as that of an evil spirit ; and when at 
night the jack-o'-lanterns dance over the marshy 
plains, the solitary wanderer crosses himself ajid 
whispers, "The soul of the tyrant Aguirre." 

With this closes the account of the series of expe- 
ditions which we undertook to describe in ( 
tion with the legend of the gilded man. The story i 
justifies our comparison of the vision of the dorado 
after his real home had been conquered with a. 
mirage, "enticing, deceiviugf and leading men to 
destruction." 

Notwithstanding the tragical consequences which 
the search for this phantom invaiiably entailed, it 
remained long fixed like an evil spell upon the north- 
eastern half of the South American continent. Miff- 
tin de Proveda tried and failed, in 155C, to reach 
Omagua and the "provinces of the dorado." Diego 
de Cerpft, in 15G9, and Pedro Mnlaver de Silva, in 
1574, met their deaths at the mouths of the Orinoco, 
There Antonio de Bcrreo, after he had fruitlessly 
marched through the whole interior of Venezuela, 
fell a prisoner into the hands of the English in 
1582. The groat expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh 
in 1595 only got as far as the Salto CaronL In the 
meanwhile the locality of the legend, as Hiimboldt 
lias remarked, kept shifting farther to the east, till 
it took final refnge in Guyana, " in the periodically 
overflowed plains between the rivers Rupununi, 
Essequibo, and Branco " — ^but shrunken at the same 
time to a purely geographical niytli of Lake Pai'ime. 
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As in the first half of the sixteenth century Ger- 
man soldiers were the earliest to pursue the gilded 
chieftain, the fact also appears like a curious fate 
that in the first half of the nineteenth century the 
German travellers Alexander von Humboldt and 
Schomburgk laid that phantom of the great lake, 
and with it terminated the last survival of the legend 
of the gilded man. 
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The most interesting period in the history of tlie 
discoveries on the American continent was in that 
part of the sixteenth centiuy when the efforts of 
the Spanish people were directed to pushing from 
the already settled coast lauds and isthmuses into 
the interior of both North and South America. I 
have already endeavored, in the preceding chapters, 
to project a brief view of the exploring expeditious 
of the Spaniards in noi-theru South America. Since 
those sketches were composed, fortune has several 
times led me into those countries of southern North 
America which formed the scene of the most arduous 
efforts of the Spaniards in the sixteenth centmy to 
reach the north. I now purpose, as a contribution 
I owe to knowledge, to follow step by step the tracks 
<of the earliest Spanish campaigns in the southwest of 
tiie present United States into the interior of Sonera. 

The value of historical research on the American 
.-continent consists not only in the enrichment it af- 
fords to the fund of Bcieotific knowledge, which has 
an indirect influence upon Ufe, but aJso in the de- 
Btruction it effects of deeply rooted errors, in which 
it acts immediately upon practical hfe. Accordingly 
as we represent t« ourselves a people or a country. 
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when tliey first become known to us, bo we : 
our expectations of them when we go to establish 
oiir home among them. A correct notion of the 
past furnishes the basis for an intelligent ft)recafitiug 
of the future. I have ti-ied to show in the history of 
the dorado what harm may result from incorrect 
views of history and misapprehensions of manners 
and customs. 

The errors of this kind which arose in the south- 
ern half of the Western Continent were, fortunately, 
corrected at a comparatively early dat«. In North 
America simUar errors have been reechoed, with mis- 
chievous results, down to near the present time. Ex- 
pectations awakened and cherished in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, not fulfilled but never com- 
pletely dispelled, have in past years prepared for the 
failure of many enterprises in the southwest of the 
United States. These expectations were built upon 
the basis of a misunderstood fact. The tradition of 
the "Seven Cities of Cibola" included a kernel of 
fact enveloped by a shell of exaggerated fancies and 
hopes. Much interest has been taken in recent times 
in inquiries respecting the " where " and the " how*" 
of that kernel. While those questionB were correctly- 
answered by earnest and intelligent investigation, 
thirty yeara ago, the practical seeker has been led 
by them into many unfortunate wanderings, and the 
settler looking for his future in the west has been 
lured into attempts that have forever buried his 
fortunes and those of his companions. The follow- 
ing pages have been prepared in the hope that, con- 
veying the warnings of history, they may furnish 
the basis for the formation of more con'oct views. 
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COLCJiiBUS had heard of the Amazons on his great 
voyage. He said, on the 4th of March, 1493, of tie 
Caribs : " They are the same who have intercourse 
with the women on the first island which is fomid 
on the voyage from Spain to the Indies, on which 
no men live. These do not follow any womanly 
occupations, but nse hows and arrows of cane, like 
those mentioned ahove, and cover and arm them- 
selves with hraaen plates, of which they have many." 
In the same letter the Admiral spoke of a part of 
the island of Cuba ( Juana), " called Ciban, where 
the people come into the world with tails ; " and of 
another island, " where, as they assured me, the men 
have no hair." In such a company, at that time, the 
Amazons also could not fail to be present. 

The legend of the Amazons was unquestiona- 
bly domiciled upon the American continent by the 
Spaniards, and was suggested by imperfectly under- 
stood accounts of distant tribes given by the natives, 
to whose words the Spaniards were not inattentive. 
Keeping pace with the efforts of tlie Spaniards to 
penetrate to the north, it appears first in the fourth 
letter of Cortfe to the Emperor Charles V. (October 
15, 1524) : "And among the reports which he brought 

tm that province [Colima] was ap account of a 
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y good harbor which was found on that coast ; 

. and also he told me of the loi-da of the province 
of Ciguatan, that many of them asserted there was 
an island inhabited only by women without any 
., and that from time to time men went out to 
them from tJie mainland; , . . when they boi 
daughters they kept them, but the sons were pi 
away. This island is ten days distant from 
province, and many persons have gone there froi 
the province and seen them. I was also told thstk] 
they were lich in pearls and in gold." 

It was Gonzalo Sandoval, Cort^s's moat fail 
lieutenant and friend, who brought this account, 
was uot allotted to Cortes himself to pursue the 
seai'ch for the Amazons' island, for the inamreetion 
which another associate in his conquest of the Mex- 
ican tribes, CiTstf^bal de Olid, excited against bim 
in Houdui-as forced him into the arduous campaigUtj 
in that part of Central America, in which he onl; 
with great difficulty escaped death. Until that re- 
mai'kable expedition, which penetrated southward 
from Mexico to the now hardly accessible interior re- 
gions of Cliiapas and Yucatan, the Spaniards held 
the northern coast of the Mexican gulf to the presentn 
state of Tamaulipas, but on the western coast thi 
had advanced but little beyond the twentieth de- 
gree of north latitude in the state of Jalisco. The 
subjugation of the tribes of the Eio P^uco on the 
eastern coast brought about a conflict in the year 
1523 between Cortfe and the contemporary discov- 
erer, Francisco de Garay, which ended in Garay'a 
going to Mexico, where he espoused the natural 
daughter of Cortes, and then suddenly died. The 
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havior of Cortfe had ali-eady aroused tlie distniBt of 
the Spanish Government. There is no longer much 
doubt that, feeling his separation from the mother- 
coTxntry, and counting on the support of the natives, 
which he was beginning to cultivate systematically, 
he was working for the establishment of an independ- 
ent kingdom in Mexico. He was tlierefore danger- 
ous to all who stoocl near him in iniportance, and 
used evety means to remove them. To this end he 
sent the most capable and most popular of his lieuten- 
ants, Pedro de Alvarado, to Guatemala, and Crist6- 
bal dc Olid to Honduras, while Sandoval, in whose 
ft-jink and innocent character alone he could trust, 
was allowed to remain in Mexico. He had man- 
aged to get the first commissioner whom the Gov- 
ernment sent to Mexico, Cristobal de Tapia, out of 
the country; but Garay he permitted to come to 
Mexico — to die. 

Corti5s considered himself secure, and wrote a let- 
ter to the Spanish Gi-own, the language of which is 
little known, in which, while he insisted in the plain- 
est manner upon hia services and personal devotion, 
he in the most courtly terms denied allegiance, and 
declined any interference of the royal officers in 
the administration of the new colony. This let- 
ter, which bears the same date as the famous paper 
died the Carta Cuarta (October 15, 1524), was writ^ 
in when four officers of the Spanish Crown — the 
■l3«asurer, Alonso de Esh-ada ; the acooimtant and 
paymaster, Eodi-igo de Albornoz ; the factor, Gonzalo 
de Salazar ; and the inspector, Peral Mendez Chirinos 
■ — had come to Mexico to take care of the Unancial 
:intcrcsts of the monarch. The insuri'ection of Olid 
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called away the conqueror of Mexico and took I 
to Honduras, else he would have ca 
bitions plftus at that time, when, it is hardly to be 
doubted, they would have been more Guccessful than 
was afterward the struggle for independence of 
Oonzalo Pizorro in Pern. J 

After the departure of Cort&s from Mexico, Oeto-a 
ber 12, 1524, the administratiou of tiie province feOM 
into the hands of the officers of the Crown. The,^fl 
8O0U quan-elled, and disastrous complications arose^l 
Mexico itself was the scene of great disorder, while* 
the Indians in the country rebelled. This interred ■ 
num lasted till the year 1525, and ended with the I 
arrest of Salazar and Chirinoa by the partisans o£a 
CortSa. Cortes, after restoring order in Honduras I 
returned to Mexico on June 20, 1526. 9 

A brilliant reception was prepared for him there, I 
but it had only a transient impoi'tauce. The Spaa-^ 
ish Government had perceived the magnitude of tho J 
danger with which it was threatened from the eX'-fl 
traordinary but reckless conqueror, and had made thsfl 
best of his absence. Cortfe had indeed been honore^l 
with the title of "Adelautado " of New Spain, andtfl 
with many personal privileges, but the most nortb*^ 
em part of Mexico that had been discovered, from.'S 
the mouth of the Pfiuuco River, was withdrawn froiofl 
his dominion and placed under the administratio]^| 
of Nuuo de Guzman. By this change he lost all th^fl 
fruits of his agi-eement with Francisco de Gm-ay auda 
of Gara/a premature death. A young jurist, Loig'l 
Ponee de L^on, was immediately sent to Mexico t0 fl 
make an impartial investigation on the spot of tLAil 
complaints that were brought against Cortes. F(H^H 
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purpose he was privately given full power 
arrest Cortes if necessary and send him to Spain, 

the other event to confirm him in his office. 

Ponce de Leon arrived at the City of Mexico oo 
2, 1526, and was received with pomp by Cort&, 
who placed him self wholly at Ms disposition; but 
the ehmate agreed no better with the new function- 
ary than it had before agreed with Garay. He died 
in the same month after a short illness ; and eight 
■weeks afterward his successor in office, the Bachelor 
Hdrcos de Agnilai', also died. The process against 
Cortes dragged slowly along with many interrup- 
tions amid great disquiet in the country; for Alonso 
de Estrada had taken the reins of government, and 
had abridged the conqueror's prerogatives to the 
domain of mihtary conamand and Indian adminifl- 
tration. Shorn of all power, Gortfis had to submit 
to the inevitable, and to suffer patiently a banish- 
ment from the City of Mexico, which Estrada im- 
posed upon him in oi-der to secure tranquillity. 

Although further explorations in the noiih were 
temporarily interrupted by the disorders that pre- 
vailed in the country, Cortes found time to organize 
an expedition to the Molukkes on the western coast, 
and at least to open eomraunication with them. The 
royal officers, on the contrary, could accompHsh 
nothing, and in order to circumscribe their power, 
as well as that of the governor of Panamd, Pedro 
Arias D^vila, independent jurisdictions were created 
out of Honduras, Guatemala, and Yucatan. At the 

tme time the Church assumed the control of Indian 
'fiffairs, and finally, in order to terminate the arbi- 
;trary provisional system of government, the royal 
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court of law, Aiidiencia real, was set np in the j 
1527 as the chief authority in Mexico. 

Nnno Beltrdn de Guzman entered into p 
of hie government in Pfinuco in the year 1528. 
was young, vigorous, and energetic, but imjM 
and his inconsiderate amfaitiou was not capable of ' 
the wise patience that Cortes manifested. His first 
step was to stir up boundary disputes with the ad- 
jacent jurisdiction of New Spain or Mesico, and 
when no results accrued from them, be sent Sancho 
de Caniego to Madrid with a series of complaints 
against Hernando Cortes, which could not fail to ex- 
cite earnest attention. Besides the chaise of treason 
against the Crown already raised, Guzman accused 
the conqueror with having murdered Francisco de 
Garay and Luis Ponee de L4on. Cortfe presented 
himself in Spain almost simultaneously with the 
charges, to defend himself personally against them. 
But an accusation of another more heinous offenoo^ 
had been more recently filed in secret against himfl 
at the court. His wife, Dona Cataliua Xuarez, wiStl 
whom he had not long shared the happiness of wed>V 
ded life, having been separated from liei' a few yeai 
after their marriage by absence on his campaigi 
had joined him again after the conquest of Mexioc 
and suddenly died three months later. He was there 
fore, although not openly, accused of murdering -hraJ 
The Acts of the Process against Cortes included $ 
"secret inquiiy" {pesqiiisa seereta) into this terrild 
accusation. The Process resulted in an officii 
acquittal; but the Acts themselves presented t 
death of Francisco de Garay in the most suspioioiu 
light, left tlie manner in which the death of Ponw 
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le Lfion occurred an open qnestion, and made 
icertain that Cortes had with his own hands sti-a 
gled in bed liis fii'st faithful wife, who had followed 
him to Mexico at his retiuest. The Process 
not detain Cortes later than till the year 1530. In 
the meantime the Spanish Crown, as soon 
informed of the new accusations that had been 
brought against Corti5s, appointed Nuno Beltrfin de 
Guzman president of the court of law in Mexico, 
and thus elevated him to the highest official position 
in New Spain. The selection was an unwise one, 
Guzman proceeded to Mexico, where he arrived in 
1529. His demeanor was very arrogant. The com- 
plaints against him soon became as loud, even on 
the side of the Audienda, as they had been against 
,Cortes. At last the King of Spain {the Emperor 
Charles V.) named a new Audienda, and appointed 
president Sebastian Eamirez de Fuenl^al, 
lashop of Santo Domingo. The pi-esident did not 
go directly to the mainland, but spent some time in 
his episcopal see, partly in order to obaei-ve quietly 
the course of affairs in Mexico, and partly to perfect 
his plans for the reorganization of the country, 

Guzman's conduct was in the meantime intolera- 
ble. Directly in the face of the Spanish laws he pur- 
sued the natives in order to extort gold and slaves 
from them, and abused the former associates of Cor- 
tfe. Even the Audienda was glad when he left Mex- 
ico, on the 20th of December, 1529, at the head of a 
lai^e Spanish squadron and more than eight thou- 
sand Indians, for the purpose of continuing the dis- 
coveries begun by Sandoval for Corti^s in the north- 
west. The drafting of Indians to engage in this 
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campai^ was a transgression of the law, bat ] 
was personaUy supported in it by some of the mei 
bers of tlie court His march was directed l 
toward Michoaeaii, but its ultimate goal i 
gold-rich and peai-l-bearing islfuid of the fabulous 
Amazons. 

The Tarasca lived and still live in MichOB 
Although they spoke a different language from t 
Mexicans, their traditions pointed to an original 
connection with them, and they were in the same 
stage of civilization. ITie Tarasca were split up 
into a number of groups, which, like the other lin- 
guistic stocks or their subdivisions, of which Tlax- 
cala, Cholula, and the three large settlements of the 
Mexican Valley — Mexico, Tezcuco, and TIacopan — * 
were conspicuous examples, had a eoi 
in war. The tribes of Miehoacan had two such heat 
war-chiefs, of whom commonly only one — Hke Moa 
tczmna in his day in Mexico— who is called Cazoncj^ 
is named. The Tarasca had voluntarily Bubmitte 
to Cortes, and stood in friendly relations toward the 
Spaniards as long as the famous conqueror com- 
manded in Mexico. Guzman, having arrived at 
Miehoacan, in his rude way imposed considerabl y . j 
requisitions on the chiefs. As these could not I 
granted quickly enough, the principal leader, " Zin 
zicha," was tortiu-ed to death. Guzman then wea^ 
northward, and this campaign constitutes the s 
dest page for the natives in the history of Mex-ll 
ico. The Indians there suffered generally only dur- 
ing two periods : first under the confusion which 
I prevailed during the absence of Cortfis, from 1524 
to 152G: and, second, under the administration of j 
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Nuno de Guzman, from 1529 to 1531. The rule of 

Cortes was wisely just and mild; and the later 
policy of the Spaniards was a paternal one, marked 
by a correct knowledge of the Indian character, its 
weaknesses and its capabilities. 

Onzman has been often accused, by his contem- 
poraries as well as by later writei-s, of having exer- 
cised deliberate cruelties on his march through the 
present states of Jalisco and Sinatoa, and his cam- 
paign has been deseribed as one of devastation. 
Numerous acts of violence certainly occurred. The 
Indian tribes, divided, scattered, and living in con- 
stant war witli one another, suffered much, bnt a 
careful examination of the anthorities shows that it 
was more from fear than anything else ; while no 
reliance can be placed upon the numerical state- 
ments concerning the so-called Spanish blood-baths, 
partienLirly none upon those of the bishop of Chia- 
pas, Bartholomfi de las Casaa. The whole hterature 
of that period should be read witli the same reserves 
with which we receive the political " campaign lit- 
erature" of the present; and the numeroiis official 
hearings of the Spanish civil offieei-s furnish the 
most contradictory statements. Guzman was am- 
bitious and avaricious; his outbreaks of cruelty 
were provoked by those passions. Where hia inter- 
ests demanded patience he eonld be gentle enough, 
bnt when excited by contradiction or negligence, he 
raged against his own Spaniards as weU as against 
hostile Indians. Contrary to the orders of the 
Spanish Crown, he made slaves of a number of In- 
dians in order that he might at least compensate him- 
self for the disappointments he suffered in other re- 
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specte ; for the cliief object of his search was gold 

qaantities, bat he coiild only obtain it scantily. ~ 

civilization of the natives appeared to decline as he 

went toward the northwest"; the houses of stone and 

plaster gave way to lighter structures of cane and 

wood, and shelters made of branches and foliage. 

A bitter disappointment was awaiting him 
Cihnatlan in the pi-esent -state of Sinaloa, Sando' 
had brought the story of the Amazons from there; 
but instead of the island on which he had placed tl 
soldierly women, Guzman was shown only a fe' 
insignificant villages. He fonnd them, however, 
exclusively inhabited by women and children, for 
the men had fled to the mountaJuB. The legend of 
the Amazons was thus resolved into one of those 
mistakes which were sure to arise at that time on 
the first contact of Europeans with natives whose 
language they did not understand. No trace was 
found of gold, pearls, or treasures of any iind. 
The story of the Amazons ceases from this time to 
be of any significance in the history of diacoveiy in 
the northern half of America. It plainly appei 
from the ooeonnts of contemporaries that it 
not a native legend in America, but was an Importa. 
tion from Europe, a survivid from classical antiq- 
uity, which emigrated along with cultivated and uii' 
cultivated Europeans into what was called the Ne' 
World. 

Guzman, ^though unsuccessful as to his prinei] 
object, did not abandon the effort to press fartht 
north. He reached Cnliaean, and founded there 
settlement under the name of San Miguel de Gulift-J 
His force, however, was exhausted and paxwl 
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tially desh'oyed. TTia Indian gnides especially hod 
suffered much. He therefore despatched the Captain I ^ 
Chirinos toward the north, and the latter in turn sent \ 
his captains, Cebreros and Diego de Alcfiraz, still 
farther in that direction. Gnzman in the meantime 
started on his return. His direct work in this region i 
ended with the foundation of the Spanish settlement | 
in Coliacan. In the beginning of May, 1531, he I 
left the young town and began a coutinnous march 
to the south. His kingdom had come to an end ; 
Cortes had returned to Mexico and airived at an 
understanding with the new Avdiencia. Grave ac- J 
cusations were raised against Nuflo de Guzman, j 
All his orders concerning the Indians were revoked, 

^ and when at last the new president of the royal ' 

leonrt of justice, Bishop Don Sebastian Kamu-e; 
•nenl^al, came into Mexico, he took control of I 

KBffairs with a firm hand, and banished his violent ' 
lessor to the scene of his march on the western I 
eoast. In 1537 he was arrested by order of the ' 
Spanish Government and carried a prisoner to 
Spain, where, having been deprived of his property 
by confiscation, he died in poverty in 1544. "When 
Guzman, even after he had become satisfied at J 
Cihoatlan that he had been pursuing a phantom in i 
the shape of the rivor of the Amazons, still endeav- 
ored to go farther north, ho was moved by another 
story which excited Ms avarice and his imagination. 
Unable himself to follow this second phantom, lie 
charged Captain Chirinos with the object. The 
latter went as far as the Eio de Petatlan, and thence 

_Bent out his subordinates, Cebreros and Alcfiraz, to I 
3ie Rio Mayo. The numerous though small towns ' 
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wMcli were found on the banks of this river wi 
inhalDited by the Mayo Indians, who now form 
branch of the linguistic stock of tie Yaqui, or Hya- 
quin. Cebreros crossed the Mayo, proceeded in 1532 
into the present Sonora, and although he hEid hardly 
twenty men reached the Rio Yaqui. He did n< 
venture to go farther than to the north bank 
that river, but returned to Sinaloa. The Indians 
there were in active revolt, and the Spaniards had 
great difSeulty in maintaining themselves in the 
weak settlement of San Miguel Culiacan. They had 
found on their northern excursions fertile intervales 
inhabited by warlike tribes. Beyond these tribes 
lived a people who built their houses of day. Still 
farther north another wonder-story invited them, 
which promised more than the most fertile intervale, 
more than the most civilized Indian settlements. 
The account of Indians in Sonora who lived in large 
houses of clay was ti-fic, for it referred to the south- 
ern Pimas, But the story that attracted the 
iards to the north was the legend of the "SevaiJ 
Cities." 
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The planisphere which Martin Dehaim constructed 
in the year 1492 for the Portuguese service con- 
tained, among other features, an island of Antilia 
west of the Cape de Verde group, with a note relat- 
iug that at the time of the conquest of Spain by 
the Arabs a Portuguese archbishop and a number 
of Christians had fled to t&at island and founded 
seven cities upon it. The story is still more plainly 
marke3 on the map of Johannes Ruysch — Universa- 
lior Cogniti OrUs Tabula, a.d. 1508. The legend of the 
seven cities thus appears, like the myth of the Ama- 
zons, to have been laiown in Europe previous to the 
landing of Columbus. After the successive discov- 
eries of the islands of the West Indian group in the 

it years of the fifteenth century "Antilia" (ante . 
la) ceased to designate a proper and special part I 
'of the land. The name of Antilles remained, and 
was applied to the whole chain of islands tliat sepa- 
rate the G-ulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea from 
the Atlantic Ocean. The seven cities also passed into 
.■eomplete oblivion till they were brought again into 
ntToTi Ti iTpfi n i ii\ recollection about the year 1530 
the expedition of Nuno de Guzman, It is nncer-' 
tain when, how, or where Guzman heard of the " mte 
cibdadis." The anonymons author of the " Primua 
£elacioft" speaks of them in connection with that 
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campaign as if ho had already beard the stoiy 
Hexico I while othor contemporary writers say nol 
ing of them, but mention a large river that emp1 
into the Southern Sea, which the inhabitants 
barred with an u-on chain. Neither the seven e 
nor the broad river with its barrier chain were foi 
by Cebreros and A]c4raz. 

It is proper, tlierefore, to inquire whether, or 
what extent, a story concerning the seven cities ex- 
isted among the natives of Mexico before the arriv- 
al of the Europeans. But such an inquiry should be 
pi-efaced by this statement of general fact; Wher- 
ever it is possible to follow the development of popu- 
lar legends in groups of men not acquainted with 
writing, but who have been taught to transmit these 

(stories by verbal tradition from generation to gener- 
ation, we are surjjriscd at flndicg that the legend has 
been preserved with careful fidelity through centu- 
ries, and that any novelty or change which has been 
introduced into it must always be ascribed to foreign 
influence. Such influence is not necessarily to be at- 
tributed to an extr£i-continental contact j but where 
such a contact takes place — and where, as everywhere 
in America, one group of the human race is sudd* 
caused to live with another of whom it is so far 
advance in established historical foundations 
hnowledge, and in the means of perpetuating the 
remembrance of them, as the Eiiropeans of the six- 
teenth century were then in advance of the Ameri- 
can aborigines all over the continent without ex( 
tion ; and whei-e this living in contact is at the 
time combined with the exercise of a religious 
by the superior i-ace on the other — then a reo( 
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[ctj on of tlie legends is in eyitaMg.- It is expressed 
t m efforts to adapt the mythology of the inferior 
people to that of the higher ; and as mythology and 
history are closely interwoven, a partial insinuation 
of the sagas, stories, and legends of the superior peo- 
ple into those of the others can hardly be avoided. 

Great care is therefore necessary to extract the 
real kernel of the Indian traditions, in Mexico for 
instance, from the investing shell of the legends of 
the sixteenth century. The subject has been treated 
till now not only with little critical care as to this 
point, but for the most pai-t without any critical 
sense. Everything has been accepted as pure coin 
which, since the subjection of the Mexican tribes by 
Cortes, has been called Indian historical tradition. 
Only superficial consideration has been given to the 
time, place, and manner of the origin of the Indian 
paintings and other documents. It has not been 
considered, in using them as historical authoritieB, 
that the Codex Mendocino, the Codex Vaticanus, 
and the Codex Telieriano Rameusis were painted by 
Indians in the mid<Ue and second half of the six- 
teenth century, by order of the Spanish viceroy and 
Don Martin Enriquez, as illustrations of the local 
traditions which were collected at the time by a 
commission in the name of the Ci-own. No inquiry 
been made into the extent to which those paint- 
agree with the earliest dechu-ations of the 
stives, which were made and recorded not more 
than ten years after the institution of Spanish rule. 
The Church also, aa well as the Spanish Government, 
made earnest efforts a short time after the conquest 
^ collect the historical legends and stories of the 
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Indians. Aboat the middle of the sixteenth centw 
a statement was introduced into the publicatioi 
concerning these traditions, that the NoJinatl tribes 
of Mexico believed that thoy had originated out of 
seven ^aves . The Codex Mendocino had nothing 
about this, and it was not composed much before 
1549. Later writers made seven tribe s out of tJiafl 
seven caves, aud finally seven towns or citie s. Wb 
have already seen that Nuiio de Guzman had heard 
or knew of the story of the seven cities about 1530 ; 
and the supposition therefore seems not unauthor- 
ized that the seven caves of the Mexican tradition, 
as they were conceived and represented after the 
discoveiy of New Mexico, were an interpolation of 
the European legend into the Indian recollcctiooB 
of their history. ■ 

In 1531 the bishop of San Domingo assumed con,-^ 
trol of the government in Mexico as president of the 
Royal Law Court. No further advance of impor- 
tance was made in the discoveries in the northwest, 
and the settlement of San Miguel de Culiacan in 
Sinaloa was held as the exti'eme post in that direo^l 
tion whence occasional excursions to the north wet 
attempted. In the meantime Nuiio de Guzman waS 
removed from the scene and called to answ( 
misdemeanors before the Spanish coiuts. Melcli 
Diaz commanded in Culiacan as capiian and alcald 
mayor, and Diego de Alefiraz was at the head of a 
advanced post which was pushed out between CuUa?l 
oan and the borders of the present Sonera. Some 
of the men of this reconnoitiTng party, when about 
eighty miles north of Culiacan, met in tlie last days 
of March, 1536, a sti'ange spectacle. A man, neai-ly 
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iked, with long tangled hair and beard, accompanied 1 
!ly eleven Indians and a negro, came to them, and I 
Bpoke to them in Spanish, with warm emotion, express- 
ing great joy that after eight years of wandering he 
had at last been permitted to meet white men, and 
Spanish countrymen. He bore the outer traces of 
great physical snfEering, and spoke in so excited a ] 
manner that the other Spaniards at first regarded I 
biin and listened to liim with snspiclon. He gave his 
name as Alvar Nnncz Cabi;za de Vaea, and that of 
the negro who was with him was Est^vanico. Two 
other Spaniards, Alonzo del Castillo Maldonado and 
Andrfe Dorantes, were a day's jom-ney back, in com- 
pany with a number of Indians who had. followed 
them from the north. 

When the Spaniards had recovered from their sur- 
prise, they took the new-comers to Diego do Alcaraz, 
who immediately sent three of his men with fifty In- 
dians to seai'ch for the other Spaniards. His pur- 
pose, however, was not so much to deliver his coun- 
trymen as to find provisions and gold. For tJiis 
object he kept back the Indians who had come with 
Maldonado and Dorantes, removed the latter fi'om 
them, and finally put the four, including Cabeza de j 
Vaca and the negro, under arrest. The Indians es- 
caped by flight ; and the prisoners, after having been i 
abused iu various ways, were deUvered on May 1st 
to the commander, Melchior Diaz, at Cuhacan, who 
gave them an honorable reception, and to whom they 
were permitted to relate the wonderful history of 
their adventures. 

This story of the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca 
and his companions is indeed a wuuder-tale, and i 



hardly mat^Jied in tlirillmg incidont Tiy anytliiug of 
the kind of the sixteenth century, De Vaea has him- 
self written it out in the book "Nau/ragiog de Alvar 
Kuiiez Cabesa de Vaca y Relacimi de la Jornada que hUo 
d la Florida con d Adelantado Pdmfilo de Narvaez" 
■which was printed at VaUadolid in 1555. Having 
been composed from recollection and not on the 
basis Af notes of any kind, the book is obscure in its 
geographical data. Many of the details are erro- 
neously Bet forth, and the glowing faniues excited 
by the contemplation of the author's terrible suffer- 
ings and privations ai-e in many cases obviously 
detiTinental to historical tnith. The substance of 
the story is tme, and gives a vivid picture of the 
fortunes of Cabeza de Vaca and his companions. 
■ An expedition was organized in 1527 under the 
command of PAmfilo de Narvaez, the former rival of 
Cort6s, whom he had attacked and captured in 1520 
at Cempohual, to explore the peninsula of Florida, 
concerning the wealth of whieh extremely vagne and 
therefore exaggerated accoimts were in circulation. 
Five vessels, with six hundred men, left San Liicar 
de Barrameda in Spain on June 17th. Cabeza de 
Vaca was treasurer of the enterpiise. Rarely has 
any campaign of conquest met with such a series of 
consecutive disasters as befeU this imhappy expedi- 
tion of the "Armada of Pdmfilo de Narvaez," One 
of the vessels went down in a squall during the stay 
of the fleet at the island of Cuba. The flotilla could 
not leave Havana till February, 1528, and it was so 
hindered by storms and head-winds that it did not 
reach the coast of Florida till Maundy-Thursday of 
that year. It anchored in a bay on the shore of 
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■which was an Indian village. The men were landed 
and it was decided, against the advice of Cabeza d 
Vaca, to leave the ships and march inland. The un- 
fortunate mai'ch hegan un May 1, 1528, with three 
hundred men and forty horses.* Amidst great dif- 
ficulties, without provisions, they went northward 
through marshy woods and morasses, and across 
broad rivers, at no very great distance from Vae sea- 
shore. TiU the 17th of June they found only a single 
kfcdian village (on May 16th). Then some Indians 
'Jnet them from whom they learned that they were 
near the settlement of Apalaehe, of which they were 
in search, concerning the wealth of which fabulous 
reports had found their way to the Spanish Antil- 
les. They suffered a bitter disappointment when, 
on June 24th, they came in sight of the desired 
place. Foi-ty Indian huts constituted the whole vil- 
lage. They were now in northern Florida, on the 
Snwanee Kiver. At Apalaehe seiious hostilities be- 
gan with the natives, who daily harassed the weary j 
and famishing Spaniards and Idlled some of their J 
men. After a halt there of twenty-five days, Narvaea 1 
decided to go westward. 

It is not necessary to go further into the melan- I 
loly details of the inarch of this expedition. Once | 
'amps and bayous that extended along the I 
coast of Alabama, and perhaps Louisiana, no es- 1 
cape was to be hoped for. An attempt to build I 
rafts and sail upon them across the gulf to the J 
Mexican coast resulted in the drowning of a part of J 
the men. The rest, east back upon the shore with 
* The Bay of Santa Cniz, in the present State of Floridl 
B»ppcBrs to have been tie point where Narvaoz landed. 
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out food and without water, fell victims to the hos- 
tility of the natives, to hunger, and to the winter, 
whieh came upou them. Only four survived, \iz., 
Cabeza de Vaca, CaBtillo Maldonado, Dorantes, and 
the negro Est^vanico. The vessels whieh had been 
left in the Bay of Santa Cruz, Florida, went to pieces ' 
in the storm, and their crews perished. 

The subseijuent adventures of the four survivo] 
may be described very briefly. Buffeted from one 
Indian tribe to another, often eraelly treated, par- 
ticipating in the privations to which their savage 
masters were exposed by their miserable way of liv- 
ing, they arrived in northwestern Mexico, as we hw 
already seen, in the year 1536. 

Two facts are ofBcially and iudnbitably estab- 
lished: that Cabeza de Vaca and his companions 
were members of the expedition of FAmfilo de Nar- 
vaez, which went from Spain in 1527 to Cuba, and 
in the following year from Cuba to Florida and there 
vanished ; and that they appeared again in the year 
1536, in a naked and almost savage condition, in the 
company of Indians, in the present state of Sinaloa. 
It is therefore evident that they had wandered dur- 
ing an interval of eight years across the North. 
American continent from east to west, from the 
insida of Florida to the Gulf of California. 

It is almost impossible to determine the course 
they took, or probably took. They remained for & 
long time with the tribes whieh periodically inhab- 
ited the marshy regions of the Mississippi Delta, 
and were then conducted westward. The fact is of 
importance that the tuna, or fruit of the great 
leaf -cactus [ojmiitia), constituted a principal food rs- 
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source diiring the whole tim e. This indicates that 
the first year was mostly spent in the southern parts 
of the present United States ; and the description of 
the country, as well as the fact that the mesquite tree 
is mentioned, are evidence that they passed through 
the present State of Texas. Their course was gener- 
ally westward, and it may be very clearly inferred 
from that that they at all events crossed tiie Rio 
Grande. 

At a considerable distance beyond that river they 
found permanent dwellings, the inhabitants of which 
planted beans, melons, and maize. In this part of 
their wanderings they heard of an animaTwhich 
Cabeza de Yaca called a cow. It has been concluded 
from this that the wanderers entered New Mexico 
and saw there the American bison or buffalo. I can- 
not agree witb this opinion. The casas de asicnlo 
were much too far west to be identified with the 
pueblos. The Pimas of eouthem Sonora, their 
northern neighbors the Opatas, and several tribes 
of the Sierra Madre, Hvod in permanent houses of 
clay and stone ; and if Cabeza de Vaea and his com- 
panions had seen the large, many-stoned houses of 
New Mexico they would not have omitted to describe 
their remarkable stairUke structure. The dress of 
tie inhabitants of these " permanent dwellings " also 
agrees rather with the costume of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua than with tlie recognized dress of the Pueblo 
Indians. By the word " cow " Cabeza de Vaea prob- 
ably meant to speak of the hides he saw rather than 
to deseriba the animal itself. The untanned hide of 
the large brown deer {cenms canadensis) is but little 
LSmaller than that of a cow ; and a description of the 
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r strikiiig figure of the bison would not have been 
^}\^'' wanting in the ^^N'aufr agios ^^ if Cabeza de Vaca had 
'^i«*^ actually seen the "hump-backed cow/' as the older 
Spanish writers called it. It is possible that he 
heard of the buffalo and perhaps saw some of the 
robes, but it is not certain ; for, in the verbal ex- 
planations which he gave at Madrid in 1547 to the 
historian Gtonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Vald^s, 
he spoke only of " three kinds of deer, one of which 
was as large as an ox,'' but said nothing of " cows." 
The fact that the Spaniards constantly wandered 
toward the " setting sun," and that from Texas, and 
that they did not cross the great waterless plains of 
that state, excludes the supposition that they entered 
New Mexico and that the "permanent dwellings" 
meant the pueblos of the Eio Grande. Further 
decisive is the declaration that the inhabitants of 
those permanent houses obtained green stones (tur- 
quoise or calcite) in exchange for parrot feathers. 
There are no species of parrots in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but the Sierra Madre is the habitat of the 
large green sittich, the feathers of which I have 
often seen in the possession of the Pueblo Indians, 
who had bought them in Sonora. The southern 
Pimas and the Opatas of Sonora used parrot feathers 
as decorations in their dances till the middle of the 
last century ; and I have surveyed numerous ruins 
of the clay and stone houses of the Opatas in the 
Sierra Madre which, now a solemn, silent wilderness, 
is covered with lofty pine woods in which the loqua- 
cious green sittich flit in the early morning from 
limb to limb. The Indians of whom Cabeza de Vaca 
speaks bought the turquoises far in the north, and 
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they told of many great houses in which the people 
there lived. These statements may refer to New 
Mexico and Arizona; for tiu:t]uoises are found in 
the neighborhood of Santa Fe, where they are called 
" ceriUos," as well as not far from Znui, and in souti- 
em New Mexico, at no great distance from the pi-es- 
ent Silver City. 

With the stories of permanent settlements, of 
natives clothed in cotton, and of turquoises found in 
the far north, which Cabeza de Vaca and his com- 
panions told their countrymen, were associated spec- 
ulations concerning great metallic riches in the north- 
em regions. The wanderers brought no definite 
statements on this subject, nor could they present 
visible evidence in the shape of mineral specimens 
of the existence of the metals ; but the thirst for the 
precious metals was quite as intense in the sixteenth 
century as in the nineteenth, andjhe credulity ofjhe 
gold-seekers of that time was not less ready than 
that of the " prospectors ^ of to-day. It could, how- 
ever, have hardly been greater . As soonpEE eretore, 
as lileleliior Diaz heai-d the marvellous stoiy of the 
new-comers, he sent an account of it, not to Guzman, 
but to Mexico, to Don Antonio de Mendoza, who had 
arrived there in the year 15^ as the first vicei-oy of 
New Spain, and had superseded the provisional gov- 
ernment of the bishop of Santo Domingo. Cabeza 
de Vaca and his companions were invited to Mexico, 
were well received there, and with the exception of 
the negro and Maldonado, who remained in Mexico, 
were sent to Spain. The subsequent fortunes of 
Cabeza de Vaca are of no further interest in connec- 
tion with tJie pm-pose of this sketch, and we need 
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ouly say that his adventurons career did not ten 
nate with his wanderings in North America, but tl 
other sufferings as great but of different eharacter 
awaited him in South America and in Spain, and 
misfortune pursued him till the end of his lite. 

Stories like those which came to Mexico through 
Cabeza de Vaca could not fail to direct the attention 
of the government to the northwest. Nufio de Guz- 
man was succeeded as provisioQal governor of New J 
Galieia" by the licentiate Diego Perez de la Torr 
and when he died, in 1538, his plaf'^ was taken by 4 
young noble of Salamanca, Francisco Vasquez Coro 
nado, who had married the daughter of the formei 
treasurer, Alonzo de Estrada. As royal visitador fa 
had already travelled over a large part of Mexict 
and enjoyed in a high degree the confidence of tiu^fl 
viceroy. Young and energetic, disposed, EiccordingC 
to the fashion of the time, toward a knight's careffli^ J 
he was a most suitable person to direct the furthffl 
progress of the exploration of the northwest. 

The stories of Ct^beza de Vaca appear still to have 
been received witli some distrust. Without wholly 
rejecting them, people hesitated to follow the first 
impulse, which would prompt them to «end an expe- 
dition to the north at once. Antonio de Mendoi 
was a sagacious, quiet, careful statesman, and he p 
feired to reconnoitre before taking decisive stepBj 
In his i-eeonnoiasance he received the assistance 
the Church. 

Among the Franciscan monks in Mexico was i 

' This provinee comprisod the undefliied northweat < 
Mexico, while Hew Biscay incladed the northeast, on i 
coast of the Mexican gulf. 
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Sardinian brother named Mai-cus, who, having been 
bom in Nine, was known as Pray Marcos de Nizza. 
As he figures in histoiy under this designation, I 
shall continue to call him Fray Marcos. His real 
name and the date of his birth are still unknown. 
He came to America in the year 15^1 in the service of 
his order and went to Peril, whence he proceeded 
with Pedro de Alvarado to Guatemala, and finally 
t« Mexico. He had distinguished himself by his in- 
telligence, capacity, and devotion, and was respected 
by the brethren of his order. Pray Antonio de Cin- 
dad Itodrigo, father provincial in Mexico, proposed 
in the interest of the mission to detail one or more 
Prancisean monks on the contemplated reconnois- 
sance. It is not improbable that Fray Marcos vol- 
untarily offered himself for the service. His long 
experience among the natives especially fitted him 
for the work ; and, whether by his own free will or 
out of obedience and a sense of duty to his order, ho 
undertook the arduous and dangerous task. 

A few historians, among whom are Torquemada 
and Airicivita, suppose that a preliminary expedi- 
tion was sent out in 1538, in which, according to 
some, Pray Marcos did, according to others did not, 
take part. We have no official reports of such an 
expedition, and it is possible that these accounts 
originated in a mistake. The instructions which Don 
Antonio de Mendoza sent to Fray Marcos, and the 
receipt of which he acknowledged from New Galicia 
on November 25, 1538, do not agree with the sup- 
position of snch a preliminary reconnoissance. In 
those instructions the monk is advised to insist j 
upon good treatment of the Indians by the Span- 
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iards of Sinaloa, to protect them against every at- 
tempt to reduce them to slavery, and to promise 
them all support and help in the name of the Crown. 
Ho was then ordered to proceed into the interior 
witli all possible precautions, carehtlly to observe 
land aud people, to avoid all personal danger, and 
should he find himself on the coast of the " Southern 
Sea " • he was to bury written reports at the foot of 
a tree distinguished by its size, and to cut a cross in 
the bark of the tree, so that in cose a ship was sent 
along the coast, its crew might know how to iden- 
tify it by that mark. Finally Estfivanico, the negro 
who had made the perilous journey with Cabeza de 
Vaca from Florida to the coast of the Pacific Ocean, 
was assigned to him as leader and attendant ; and 
in case any of the Indians who had come with those 
men and their companions to Sinaloa could be of 
use to him, Francisco Vasquez Coronado, the new 
governor of Culiacan, was instructed to engage them 
to accompany Fray Marcos and the negro. The 
negro was to be subordinate to the monk in every 
point. 

The zealous Franciscan left San Miguel de Culia- 
can on Friday, March 7, 1539. Besides Est6vanico 
and several Indians, a brother of the order, Fray 
Onorato, accompanied him. Their route was north- 
ward, toward the present state of Sonora. Tlie In- 
dians who went with them belonged to the southern 
branch of the great Pima tribe. They had, aa we 
have already said, followed Cabeza de Vaca, Castillo, 

• JWar del Sur, the Paoifle Ooean, in distinction from l^ar 
del Norte, the Northern Sea, tho name 1^7 which the Atlautia 
Ooean was known in the sixteenth century, 
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Maldonndo, and Dorantes from central and southern 
Souora to Sinaloa, and a part of them had remained 
there and founded a village on the Rio Petatlan. 
Probably in this village, certainly on that river, 
Fray Onoi-ato became so HI that it was necessary, 
after three days' delay, to leave him Tho pai'ty 
kept aa nearly as possible to the coast of tho Pacifio 
Ocean, leaving the villages on the Taqui to their 
right. A halt was made at Baeap a, and the monk 
sent the negro forward, with directions to go fifty 
or sixty leagues (from 135 to 162 miles) north, and 
send him from time to time news of whatever he 
saw and heard. The more favorable the reports the 
larger sliould be the cross on the piece of white wood 
which the negro was to send with each despatch of 
an Indian messenger. 

Baeapa appears on the map that Father Joseph 
Stockloin, S. J., published in the Neiien Welthlatt in 
1728, which is based on the journey of the famous 
Jesuit missionary P. Eusebius Kiihne (Eusebio 
Kino), as St. Ludoviens de Baeapa, and is located 
in Arizona, west of Tucson — Fray Marcos himself 
gites the distance from the coast as forty leagues, 
or 108 miles. He arrived there before Easter of 1539. 
Baeapa could not therefore have lain so far north 
aa Father Kiihne's map represents it, but must at 
farthest have been in the noi-tliem part of the 
southern half of Sonora, near the present Matape. 
In this case it was probably a Pima settlement, as 
the name denotes.* Four days after the negro de- 

' Particularly tlio first eyllalile, Bac, a corroption of Bat 
ffi— old honae— lis it often appears in the names of plaecfl 
ill AriKoua, e.g., Sail Savier del Bac, Tubac, eto. 



parted the monk received a firet message from lum 
through Indians, who brought a cross the height of 
B man. The Indians told "such wonderful things 
of his discoveries," Fray Marcos says, " that I would 
' not believe them unless I saw tlie things myself. 
. . . The Indian told me that it was thirty days' 
journey from the place where Est^vanico was to the 
first city of the country, which was called Cibola. 
. . . He affirmed and maintained that tHs first 
province contained seven very large cities which 
were all subject to one lord. In them were large 
houses of stone and mortar, the smallest of which 
were one story high with a ten-ace, and there were 
besides two- and three-storied buildings. The chiefs 
house was of four stflries. There were many dec- 
orations at the entrance of the principal houses, and 
turquoises, which were very plentiful in the country. 
The people of these cities were very well clothed." 
Notwithstanding these reports, Fray Marcos was in 
no hurry to go away from Bacapa. He seems not 
to have placed an absolute trust in the negro, and 
waited for the return of the Indians who had gone 
by his command to the coast (of the triilf of Cali- 
fornia), They came back bringing with them na- 
tives of the seashore. These belonged, no doubt, to 
the Seris, a wild tribe who still Uve on the islands of 
the Gulf of California. On the same day men came 
into Bacapa from the east, Indians whose faces, 
breasts, and arms were painted. They confii-med 
the stories that the negro's messengers bad brought. 
Fray Marcos de Nizza hesitated no longer. He 
started away two days Eifter Easter, following the 
h-ack of his dark-skinned gidde, in search of the 
"seven cities of Cibola." 
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. The name of Cibola was thus known away in Hie ' 
interior of Sonora. Whence was it derived f Frora 
what Indian language was it borrowed! These are 
questions with which till recently only my eminent 
friend F. H. Gushing, and, to a small extent, I my- 
self have been engaged. How far our investiga- 
tions are of definite value cau hardly be determined 
as yet, for the languages of Sonora are still very 
little known. They are reduced, if we exclude the 
Apache idiom, to three large groups. In the south 
is the Cahita or Yaqui langiiage, which includes the 
Mayo i in the west the Seri ; and in the centre, 
north, and east the Pima-Opata, which is divided 
into two principal branches — the Pima and the 
Joyl-raua or Opata. The Eudeve and Jova appear 
to be dialects of the Opata. At Bocapa Fray Mar- 
cos was among the Pinias; Est^vanico, a few days' 
journey north, was either among the Pimas, the 
Seris, or the Opatas, for those three tribes met in 
the vicinity of Ures. The word Cibola might there- 
fore belong to one of the languages or dialects of 
northern Sonora and the districts north and north- 
east of it. Its home need not be sought south of 
there. 

Both the Pima and the Opata languages have 
names of places which somewhat resemble the word 
Cibola. East of the little village of Huachinera, 
at the western foot of the Sierra Madre, the Yaqui 
River emerges from a dark gorge and turns thence 
to the northwest, to irrigate the narrow, fertile val- 
ley of Baserac and Babispe. At the place where the 
river leaves the gorge, to turn a little later upon ita 
northeiT! course, lie some ruins of former villages of ^ 
the Opatas, concerning the fate of which definitti 
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traditions exist. Not far from the mouth of the 
gorge is Bateeopa; farther west are Baquigopa, 
then Cobora, and lastly Qiiitamae. When in April, 
1884, I passed through this wilderness with my 
intelligent guide, Spiridion Lucero, to explore the 
ruins, exposed to constant danger of our lives from 
the swarms of Apaches ai-ouud us, we came, after 
twice fording the Yaqui, to a rock around which 
led an extremely perilous, dizzy path, fully a hun- 
dred feet above the raging stream. The OpatA In- 
dians call this critical spot " Ci-vo-n4-ro-co," or the 
rock which one goes around. A distant resemblance 
can be recognized between this name and Cibola, or, 
as it was sometimes written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, " Cevola" and " Civona" ; and the ruins of Ba- 
tesopa opposite the dangerous cliff, as well as those 
of Baquigopa west of it, point to the former exist- 
ence of villages of considerable extent.* 

The language of the Pimas is divided into several 
dialects. Besides the southern and northern Pima, 
there are the Pdpago and the now extinct Sobaypuri 
dialects. In the idiom of the northern Pimas, the 
ruins on the southern bank of the Rio Gila in Ari- 
zona, generally known as Casa Grande (in distinc- 
tion from Casas Grandes in Chihuahua), are called 
"Civano-qi," the house of the Civano. The traditions 
as I heard them on tJie spot relate that in the times 
before the coming of the Spaniards the Pimas lived 

" The large former settlement of the Opatos at Caeas 
Grandes, at the weatem foot of the Sierra Madro in Chilkua- 
hoa, cannot be considered in conueetjon with this discnssion, 
for it was called " Hue-hueri-gi-ta," and was already deaertsd 
in the sixteenth century. 
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on the banks of the middle Gila, between Riverside 
and Plienix, in Aj-izona, in permanent liouses, which 
were grouped into small villages. No common bond 
connected the different villages, except in tliose 
cases where small settlements gathered aronnd a 
larger neighboring one. Such tiibe centers existed 
at Florence, Casa Grande, Zacaton, and Casa Blanca 
on the Gila, and at Mesa City and Tempe on the 
lower Eio Salada. The best known of these is the 
ruin of Gasa Grande. 

Thirty days' journey north of Ures carries the 
pedesti'ian to the other side of the Gila River. In 
ten days he can easily reach the present southern 
boundary of Arizona, and following the course of 
the little Rio San Pedro, he can in five or six days 
moi-e be at San Carlos on the Gila. But the old 
Pima villages around Ca«a Grande he a hundi'ed 
miles in a straight line west of San Carlos, and it 
would be hard to keep in this straight line, for tlio 
mountains south of the Gila as far as Riverside are 
high, wild, broken, and poorly watered. The estimate 
of thirty days' gom-ney might therefore possibly fit 
Casa Grande. The fii-st description of Cibola which 
Est^vanico'a Indians gave the monk is, however, 
more important. It does not apply to the stairlike 
style of building of the pueblos, bat to such archi- 
tecture as I found at Casa Grande, and everywhere 
in the ruins on the Gila, Salado, and Rio Verde. 
The principal buUding at Casa Grande, still stand- 
ing, is indeed not of stone, but of coarse adobe ; but 
three stories are still plainly visible, while smaller, 
one-storied houses are scattered around it. The 
supposition is therefore not to be absolutely reject^ ' 
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^^V* that the accounts couceming Cibola cnrrent i| 
^^P Sinaloa were a rceoUection of the former Pima sel 
ment of Civano-qi, eighty miles northwest of Tnei 
on the GUa River, the ruins of which are now knoi 
by the name of Gasa Grande — the great house. 

Settlements of similar architectural character ex- 
isted in Sonora in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oentnries, and belonged likewise to the Pima, or, as 

■ it was sometimes called, the N^vome tribe. The Je*. 
Tiit missionary Ptidre Andres P^z de Hibas wrol 
of them in 1645 : " Their houses were better and' 
more sohdly built than those of the other nations, 
for the walla consisted of large air-dried brick of clay, 
with flat roofs and balconies. They built some [of 
these houses] much larger, and with loop-holes, mi 
order to take refuge in them as in a fortress in ci 
of a hostile attack, and to defend themselves wil 
bows and arrows." The principal building of Ci 
Grande seems to have been a place of refuge of 

Whilst it appears probable and even certain tbi 

these "pei-manent bouses" of the Pimaa in 

nora, and not the great communal structures of 

New Mexican pueblos, were what Cabeza de Taca 

had seen in his wanderings, it is still doubtful 

to what extent on indefinite recollection of their 

I former settlement of Civano-qi may have made the 

I southern Pimas the originators of the story of Ci- 

[ hola. It is to be remarked, however, that accord- 

[ ing to the reports which Estfivanieo sent to thw 

t, Cibola designated a still existing Indian 
J ment, and not a ruin, as Casa Grande nndoubl 
^was at that time. I have taken much pains 
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determine on the spot which of the numerous set- I 
tlements of the Opatas, Sobaypuris, and Pimas, of 
which the ruins are Btill visible, may have been in- 
habited and relatively prosperous in the sixteenth 
century, and have found that (except the villages of 
the southern Pimas already mentioned, whieh are 
not, however, in question here) not one of these so- 
oalled pueblos corresponds to what is known to us 
of Cibola. It therefore seems useless to look for 
Cibola anywhere south of the Rio Gila or on that 
stream ; but only north of it, either in the present 
Arizona or the present New Mexico, can we expect 
to find such a clue in language and tradition as 
shall lead with any certainty to a definite locality. 

There is no doubt that the whole extensive re- 
gion between the course of the Gila in the south, 
its sources in the east and the present San Carlos 
in the west, with the northern half of New Mexico 
and Arizona, was controlled in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by a single linguistic stock — that of what are 
cidled the "Apaches." I say controlled, for the Apa- 
ches had no fixed abodes then more than they have 
now, and they roamed through the whole wild chaos 
of mountains, by their incursions excluding other 
tribes from the country. Most of their little huts 
of branches, sometimos plastered with mud, were 
set up along the streams, but they only stayed in 
one place so long as no occasion, however fi-ivoloua, 
prompted them to move their camp to some safer J 
or more favorable place. The Apaches therefore J 
furnish nothing to support us in localizing Gibolft: 
among them, and I know of no plaee-name in 
Kanguage tliat can be connected with it. ] 
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eOBt, along the course of the Rio Omnde ia New 
Mexico, arc the pueblos of the Piros; these, too, 
aside from their distant situation, give no clue. 
The region, clothed with magnificent fir-ti-ees, be- 
tween the Gila and the Rio Colorado Chiquito (the 
Little Colorado) in weBtem Arizona, the noble 
mountain landscape of the Sierra Blanca, the wild 
and precipitous rocks of the Escndilla and Sierra 
del Ddtil, the still spw^ely populated huuting- 
grounds between the Rio Grande and the Rito Que- 
mado — were uninhabited, and only the Apaches and 
their northern relatives, the present Navajos, swept 
through them from time to time on hunting and 
predatory expeditions. 

An undulating, often bare, highland begins in 
the northern part of the Escudilla, the average 
height of which is 6000 feet above the sea. One 
may wander for days at a time on the mesas, as 
if in a largo garden of low, spreading jumpers. 
At rare intervals a valley cuts through the uniform 
level, the borders of which sometimes present pict- 
uresque rocks of inconsiderable height. This re- 
gion is bounded on the north by the valley of the 
western Rio Puerco. In the east it passes through 
the continental watershed of what is called the 
"Atlantic and Paeific Divide " into the more broken 
heights of San Estevan de Acoma to tlie Cerros Mo- 
hinos, not far from the Rio Grande, In the west it 
flattens out, without losing in height, into the tree- 
less district of the Little Colorado. This desert 
country, visited by the summer's heat and the win- 
ter's cold, situated in New Mexico and on the borders 
of Ai'izona, is penetrated by a small river which rises 
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in the Atlantic and Pacific Divide, flows generally 
from east to west, and unites in Arizona with the 
Rio Puereo, This stream flows at first through a 
narrow and exceedingly fertile valley. About thirty 
miles from the borders of Arizona it widens into a 
sandy and treeless but productive inter\-ale. This 
intervale, which is hardly fifteen miles long and no- 
where more than twelve miles wide, is watered only 
by the muddy brook. Au isolated table-mountain 
rises on the southeast side over the edge of the in- 
tervale to a perpendiculai- height of 1026 feet above 
its level. The rocks everywhere hang wall-like over 
the valley, or swell out at the foot over the river ; 
and only a few dizzy paths lead to the simunit. 
Similar colossal rocks tower upon the north side, 
far above the rest of the valley's edge. This plain, 
with the little sand-burdened river that bears ite 
name, is the plain of ZuhL 

I ean never forget my first view of this plain from 
a distance, nor the entrance into it. I had left the 
provisional station of Bennett's late in the morning, 
alone, on foot, without anns, to go thirty miles to 
Zani on a strange road through a wholly unin- 
habited country, which was only occasionally trav- 
ersed by Navajo Indians. Till four o'clock in the 
afternoon I passed through tlio apparently endless 
plateau, on which the sandy trail was \'isible only 
from one juniper bush to another, and seemed to 
lead around each one. Fi-om the few elevations 
only the nest rise could be seen ; no mountain 
ranges enlivened the horizon, for thick clouds 
covered the sky ; it was in February, and a snow- 
storm might come on at any moment. About four 
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o'clock in the afternoon I reached an ascent < 
the summit of which rested a little light. In t 
southeast rose gigantic masses of red sandstone 
mena^tingly high above the dark-green wood. These 
were the mesas of Zimi. The sun broke out of the 
clouds and its beams in a little while changed the 
distant colossi into glowiug pillars of fire ; the sky 
was then covered again, and instead of the dreaded 
snow-storm there came on a shower, with distant 
thunder in the west. Beyond the Hght pine woods 
encompassed me; the eatable pinon {Pimis edulis) 
overshadowed the dwarf forms of the junipers. It 
began to grow dai-k, and the frequent thuuder-claps 
were sounding nearer. Wben I came out of the 
wood the plain of Zuui lay before me in a sombre 
half-light; sand- whirls were driving through it and 
veiled the lofty mesa; I stood at the foot of the 
northern table-mountain, which rose sheer a full 
thoiisand feet. A flash of lightning ran through 
the sky and struck the rocks below, and an icy gust 
brought a shower of hailstones. The hghtniug 
flashes were numerously repeated and always struck 
the same peak — a phenomenon with which the 
Indians are well acquainted, and which occurs in 
every thunder-storm. A shower of hail followed 
without rain, and then it became eahn and dark. 
Distant lightning reminded us of the storm that 
had passed, but the sky was still clouded and ex- 
treme darkness covered the plain. I could not see 
the way. Then the eastern horizon brightened up 
with the light of the rising moon without the clouds 
breaking, aud I could perceive the outhues of the 
rock mass in front of me, in the dij-ection of whidlj 
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the village of Znni lay. At last the moon c 
oct, and the stars shone in the zenith. A proces- 
sion of clouds was floating in front of me, over the 
top of a dark, low bill. That hill was Zuni, where 
I afterward spent weeks of instructive research in 
the house and the company of Mr. Gushing. 

The name of Zuni does not belong to the lan- 
guage of the trite that bears it, but to the Querea 
idiom of the valley of the Rio Grande, The pueblo 
is named " Halona," aud the Zuni Indians call them- 
selves "A-shiui," • They call the land they occupy 
"Shiuano," a name the analogy of which with Ci- 
bola should not be overlooked.t It is therefore not 
strange that the general direction in which Est^van- 
ico went, and in which the monk followed at a reg- 
ular distance behind him, was north. Unfortunately 

" The applieation by tlie whites of foreign nameB to Indian, 
tribes is very frequent in America. 

t We may remark further that interchanges of 6 and o 
were common with the early Spanish writers, and that Fray 
Marcos de Nizza was a Piedmonttise, who, writing in the Ital- 
ian style, wrote Ci for the English Chi; thus the similarity 
between Sbiuano and Chivola becomes greater, and the differ- 
ence limits itself to such a confusion of sounds and such ex- 
changes of letters arising from it as are often and striiingly 
exemplified in the Indian names of places in New Me^co; 
for example, in the Tehua language, Ta-ui into Taos; in the 
Queres, Pa-go or Pa-yo-qo-^a into Pecos, Hanish into Jeweg, 
Qo-lyi-ti int.0 Codiiti; the Tigoaword TuthAa-«ati into Tata- 
haco, Saray into Xalay, Na-M-ap into 2fapeya; the Zn&i names 
Mn-ijtia into Moqiii, Hacuqua into Aeiieo, It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the name Cibola, as the Italian 
monk heard and pronomiced it, was strikingly similar to the 
word in the Zuiii language that denotes the Zufli country; 
therefore this first linguistic clue Bug^estH that the ''u 
cities of Cibula" may be sought in the region of Zui 




tlie single report which Pray Marcos, the only scribe 1 
in his party, wrote is unsatisfactory, or deficient in 
geographical data. No conclusions can be drawn 
from it in respect to the character of the country or 
to the number of rivers, the volume of water in them 
or their course. Equally indefinite are his statements 
concerning the inhabitants. The zealous Franciscan 
seema to have been animated by only one thought — 
that of finding the seven cities of Cibola. The far- 
ther he advanced, the more he heard of them, and the 
moi-e definite were the accounts. Besides the In- 
dians of Sonora, probably Pimas, by whom he was ac- 
companied, men of the northern tribes joined him as 
he proceeded on his journey. It is still, however, pos- 
sible that he continued entirely within the territory 
of the Pimas ; for the Indians of Bacapa, who be- 
long to the southern Pima tribe, sen.-ed him every- 
where as interpreters.* Only short distances sepa- 
rated them from their tribal relatives, who were 
known under the name of the P^pagoa (Pipap 
Ootam), and thent formed the lowest, the most 
miserable, branch of the great linguistic group. 
Fray Marcos crossed the southeast comer of the 
"Papaguer^a" and turned toward the northeast, 
where he successively met the Sobaypuris and, on 
the Gila, the Ootam (men) or northern Pimas. He 
was everywhere received in a friendly manner. 
Estevanieo kept sending back the cross signs, as had ' 
been agreed upon, and thus fortified the zeal of the , 
enthusiastic monk. The stories of the natives set 
forth the glories of Cibola in ever more brilliant , 

rheyiiro also known in Sonora as NSvomi. 

^8 they still did at tlie begmning of tbia ceotnry. 
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colors. Then he heard names of places eaggestive I 
of graudeiir; they spoke, for instance, of the "prov- 
ince " of Totonteac ; of a " city " of Ahacus, which waa 
one of the seven cities; of a "kingdom" of Hacus 
in the vicinity of Cibola, and of another " kingdom " 
called Marata. They told of gi-een stones that 
adorned the doorposts of the houses of Cibola, of 
houses several stories high, of skins that came from 
a large animal of the cow-kind with curly hair. 
And the negro sent him back not only ci'osses for 
his encouragement, but also verbal aceounts that 
confirmed all that the Indians had given the Fran- 
ciscan to understand by signs and words. 

The negro also travelled in company. During 
his wanderings with Cabeza de Vaca he had ob- 
tained a clapper or gourd-rattle, like those which 
are used by most of the Indian tribes in their re- 
ligions rites and in working their cures. He carried 
this with him, and thereby acquired for himself the 
dignity and fame of a medicine-man. But Est6- 
vanico seems to have made an unwise use of the 
advantage which this prestige gave him. Besides 
requiring from the natives more provisions than 
he needed, he sought greedily for precious metals 
and green stones, and abused the superstitious 
Indians because they had not enough of them to 
satisfy his avarice. He seems also to have made 
reqmsitions upon the highest and most precious 
possession of the people, their women. Yet he 
obtained leaders and guides everywhere, and when 
Fray Marcos had reached the interior of Arizona, 
the black was far ahead of him with a numerous i 
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All that can be definitely gathered from 
Bcanty ethuographic information which the mot>] 
has left is, that even tribes that spoke the same 
language were separated from one another by un- 
inhabited tracts. When he had crossed the Gila 
there lay before him a wide, depopulated distriut 
which he calls a desert (desierto). Thi* word should 
be mideretood, however, not in the sense of a dry, 
barren region, but simply of a country without in- 
habitants. On the other side of this land, forsaken 
or neglected by men, far in the north, lay Cibola. 
The missionary entered upon the passage of that 
desert region with a numerous company, and it was 
midsummer when the Indians of his retinue at last 
assured him that only a few days' journey separated 
him from the long-sought spot. Then natives met 
him who flocked around him trembling and dis- 
tressed, with all the evidences of great trouble. 
Their scanty clothing was torn, and they appeared 
to be starved and exhausted by long flight. They 
were men who had been with EatSvanico, and 
brought bad news. 

The negi-o had arrived at Cibola a little while be- 
fore, and had behaved there in his peculiar reckless 
manner. So much, and no more, was disclosed in 
the confused espressione which Fray Marcos ob- 
tained from his a^tated and frightened informants. 
Some of them had soon perceived that their pres- 
ence was not welcome to the inhabitants of the 
place, and had concealed themselves in the vicinity. 
Others remained with the block. Trustworthy de- 
tails of what occurred afterward are wanting, for 
the catastrophe appeai-s to have taken place in the ■, 
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interior of the village, or, as the story has it, " 1 
city," The fugitives, who were still in hiding, one 
day saw a number of persons coming out of the 
place. They recognized those of their company who 
had remained behind, as fleeing, and pursued by the 
jieople. The negro Eat^vanico, however, was not 
among them ; the people of Cibola had killed him, 
notwithstanding his medicine rattle. The fugitives 
succeeded in escaping, and eventually in finding 
the hiding-place of their companions. Then they 
all took to flight, for the people were searching 
the vicinity for them. They now implored the 
priest not to make any further effort to approach 
Cibola. Est^vanico had been killed, and the inhab- 
itants were in great excitement. Only rapid flight 
could dehver them all, for the braves of Cibola were 
already on their track. 

After nearly reaching his aim, having come al- 
most to the threshold of the place so long sought 
with so much toil and anticipation, Fray Marcos do 
Nizza could now feel the force of the warning, 



The trial was a severe one to Fray Marcos. Yet 
suddenly and unexpectedly as it had come, he came 
as quickly to a decision. His object was t« recon- 
noiter; the instructions enjoined him to learn as 
much as he could, but in doing so to expose him- 
self as little to danger as possible. He questioned 
the fugitives searchingly concerning what they had 
seen in Cibola, and they confirmed aU that he had 
previously heard of it They told him that the 
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place where Est6vanico was killed was only one ( 
the sevea cities of Cibola, and was not the moedj 
populous one. The priest concluded from their ac- 
coiuits and expressions that even to go to the place 
would be attended with great risk to life. He 
would have to give up his missionary work tempo- 
rarily, for a martyr's death would under such cir- 
cumstances be fruitless. Yet it seemed possible to 
him to steal carefully into the vicinity and cast a 
glance from some favorable point into the region 
of Ms hopes and desires, in order to be satisfied 
by seeing for himself, even if it were only from 
a distance, of the truth or untruth of the accounts 
that had been brought to him. By this method he 
hoped properly to perform his duty to the Spanish 
authorities, and at the some time, if he succeeded 
in executing the attempt without harm, to gain 
Bome knowledge of the land and be prepared to 
carry out the work of conversion if he should re- 
turn at some later time and with better opportunity. 
Attempts have been made in later times to fasten a 
charge of cowardice upon Fray Marcos because he 
did not give himself blindly up to death by taking 
the risk of going among the excited people of CS- 
bola. Catholic missionaries have set examples of he- 
roic devotion in many other places, and have with 
their blood fertilized the earth, to the securing in 
later times of rich spiritual harvests to the Church. 
The reproach is in this case undeserved and unjust. 
As the instructions of Don Antonio de Mendoza 
Bhow, the Franciscan's position was ambiguous, and 
his puipose was rather to prepare than to complete. 
Obviously nothing was to be gained by a heroic sacri- 
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fice of his life, wMle everj-thing, the whole object 
of his jotimey, might have been defeated by it. If 
this object was to be secured, he must before every- 
thing else spare his hfe in order to return to Mexico 
and make new attempts thence. 

The censure is especially unfair in view of the 
effort which the priest resolved to make before he 
began his retreat to Mexico. That the attempt to 
steal up into the vicinity of Cibola was attended 
with great diflicultieB and considerable danger is at- 
tested by the opposition of the men of his company, 
otherwise so obedient, when he asked them to assist 
him. He eventually succeeded in persuading a few 
to go with him, but the majority held back. The 
party went upon the precariotis way with extreme 
caution, and at last reachecl a hill whence they 
looked down into a valley in which lay several vil- 
lages, the houses of which were unusually large, of 
several stories, and apparently bmlt of clay and 
stone. The village nearest to them was pointed 
out as the one in which the negro had been killed. - 
It seemed to be " as large as the City of Mexico," 
and men could be clearly seen in it who appeared 
to be dressed in cotton. Rejoicing in these discov- 
eries, and at now being able to make a report to 
the viceroy of what he had observed. Fray Marcos 
started on his return. He first, however, set up a 
wooden cross on the spot from which he had seen 
Cibola. It was intended to be an evidence to the 
natives of his having been there without their 
knowledge, and at the same time a notice that he 
wonld at some time return. 

The retreat during Uie first few days naturally 1 
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took tlie character of a carefully gnardcd flight 
But the fugitives soon felt safe, and with less cau- 
tion, and aeeoi-dingly greater speed, they went to- 
ward the south without meeting any further obsta- 
cles. The monk arrived at Culiaean on September 
2, 1539, and shortly aft«rward sent the viceroy the J 
report to which we are indebted for our knowledgfl I 
of his journey and for the first authentic account of ' 
New Mexico, 

Few documents of Spanish origin concerning 
America have been exposed to a sharper and more 
severe criticism than the "DesciArimieiito de las siete 
Ciudades " of Pray Marcos de NizzEL It has been 
condemned for defectiveness and superficiality, and 
charges of exaggeration and untruth have been 
made against it. A one-sided and inadequate in- 
vestigation has also caused doubt to be east upon 
the declaration that he saw Cibola. The fact has 
not been without effect in the inquiry that no one 
has ever succeeded in finding among the Indian 
tribes of New Mexico a tradition, myth, or story, j 
even in a distorted form, containing a reminiscence ■ j 
of the march, presence, or fate of the negi-o Est^van- ' 
ioo or of the Franciscan. Both, the black and the 
monk, were pTOmineut figures, well fitted to leave 
deep traces in the memories of the natives. This 
total disappearance of all recollections of these two 
personages has also, perhaps unawares, moved other 
more meritorious inquirers to look for Cibola in the 
mins of long extinct pueblos. 

In the year 1880 Frank Hamilton Gushing, com- 
missioned by the Bureau of Ethnology at Washing- 
ton, went U) the pueblo of Zuni, in order, for 
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the first time in the annaJs of Bcience, to subject a 
tribe of men who stood on a lower plane of civiliza- 
tion than ours to a tliorough study by completely 
identifying himself temporarily with their condition. 
The distinguished young student was even more 
successful than he had hoped to be in accomplish- 
ing his difficult and somewhat dangerous task. 
Through becoming a Zuiii by all tlie forms of their 
law he made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the past and present of the tribe, and has, by his 
discovery of the esoteric bond among the Indians 
for religious purposes, made the most important 
contribution of recent times to our knowledge of 
primitive peoples, as well as to the history of 
polytheism. 

In the course of his laborious researches, which 
occupied him and his devoted wife and prevented 
their permanent return to civilization till 1884, 
Mr. Cusliing collected a valuable store of historical 
legends and folk-stories. Most unselfishly he per- 
mitted me to di-aw from his collection, and what- 
ever these sketches contain of linguistic explanar 
tions, traditions, customs, and usages from the 
circle of the Zuni is of his acquisition ; and I more 
gladly use it because it gives me the opportunity to 
acknowledge with hearty thanks the eminent merit 
of their collector. 

There are associated with the whole region of 
Zuni a mass of tales and household stories of a re- 
ligious and historical nature and of a more or less 
contemplative character. Many of these stories, 
transmitted through the esoteric union with exact 
fldeUty during hundreds of years, reflect the influ- 
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enoe which the Bnirouiidings have imperceptibly ex- 
ercised in a powerful degree upon human thonght 
and feeling. The treeless, sandy plains, the low 
heights of the borders covered with junipers, stand in 
impressive contrast to the few isolated table-mount 
ains which rise perpendicularly here and there like 
gigantic towers. Many of the tales rest apon histor- 
ical foundations, and the history is clothed as with 
the drapery of a wonderful landscape. The lugh 
mesa of Zuni, called in the language of the tribe 
" To-yo-arla-na," or Thunder-mountain, is four miles 
at the northern end, six milL's at the southern end, 
from the pu«blo ; then it bends around to the east 
and turns ba«k to the north. The red sandstone 
rocks rise nearly everywhere perpendicularly from 
the phun. The summit is a plateau, overgrown with 
junipers, pinons, and cactus, and with scanty grass. 
On it are the ruins of six small pueblos. This 
group of ruina has been christened " Old Zimi," but 
erroneously, for the a^regated villages were bmlt 
after 1680 and deserted about 1705, when the tribe 
of Zuni, which had fled to the rocks before the 
Navajos and from fear of the Spaniards, returned of 
its own aecoi-d to the volley where its pueblo now 
stands. But several ruins of old towns lie at the 
foot of the mesa, concerning which very definite 
historical traditions still exist, " Ma-tza-ki," once an 
important place, is in the northwest, and " O'aquima" 
in the south. The rocks there form a niche which 
is filled to the height of about oue hundred and 
fifty feet with steep, pai-tly barren heaps of dSms. 
Imposing cliffs menacingly overlook these lulls, but 
the rock-wall in the baekgroiind of the niche rises 
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} less perpendicularly, altliougb inaccessibly smooth, 
I to the plateau of the smninit. At the foot of the 
I hill is permanent water, to which extend the scat- 
\ tered individual fields of the Zuni Indians. 

On the crests of these hills, imbedded as it were 
in the niche, stand the loiius of " Heshota O'aquima,' 
a former village of the Zuiii. It was a pueblo of 
moderate importance in 1599, but was wboUy de- 
serted after the insurrection of 1G80, and fell into 
ruins. The population may be estimated, from the 
appearance of the ruins, to have been equal to 
about half that of Zuni, which was 1608 in 1880. 
Difficult to assail, easily defended against an en- 
emy who bad no artillery or long-range guns, pro- 
vided with water and a fertile soil, O'aquima had 
an exceptionally protected situation. The village 
could be seen only from the southern, southwest- 
ern, and southeastern sides ; on every other aide it 
was enclosed and hidden by the rocks. 

The Zunis definitely informed Mr. CusMng, after 
he had become an adept by initiation into the 
esoteric fraternity of waniors, that a " black Mexi- 
can" had once come to O'aquima and had been 
hospitably received there. Ho, however, very soon 
incurred mortal hatred by his rude behavior to- 
ward the women and girla of the pueblo, on ac 
count of which the men at last killed him. A short 
time after that the first white Mexicans, as the 
Indians call all white men whose mother-tongue 
is Spanish, came to the country and overcame the 
natives in war. This tale is of indubitable authen- 
ticity, and of evident significance. It proves what 
I I have only intimated above, that Cibola repre- 
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Bented tlio present country and tribe of Znni It is 
also of greiit inipoi'tance iu its bearing upon tbe 
truth of the statements of Fray Mareos. The hill 
from which he, coming from the sonthwest, looked 
at Cibola, could have been nowhere but on the south- 
ern border of the plain of Zuiii ; and it is only from 
that side that the pueblo of O'aquima eau be seeu, 
while it is possible to approach it thence unremarked 
to withm two miles, and to observe everj'thiug 
plainly. There, too, the remains of a wooden cross 
were visible till a few years ago. It has been sup- 
posed that this was the cross whieh the monk 
erected; considering the dry atmosphere of the 
region, the supposition, even if it is not probable, 
is not to be wholly rejected. 

The charge of exaggeration and distortion which 
has been made against the "Deacubrinmnio de las 
side Gittdades" is based chiefly upon two point^j — on 
the comparison of Cibola or 0'ai:iuima with the City 
of Mexico, and on the statement that the people of 
Cibola were accustomed to adorn their houses with 
green stones, or turquoises. 

Besides the fact that every New Mexican pueblo 
appears larger and more imposing from a distance 
tliaii it really is on account of t-he pecuhar structure 
of its houses, we ahoiild bear in mind that the 
priest's comparison was not with the earlier Indian 
pueblo of Tenochtitlan that was destroyed by Cor- 
tes, or, still less, with the present City of Mexico, 
but with the new Spanish town aa Fray Marcos 
knew it in the year 1539. It is very doubtful 
whether it had a tliousand inhabitants then, and 
the houses they lived in were all grouped, for 
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the sake of securitj', in the vicinity of the prea- 
eut Z6ealo. The comparison, therefore, instead of 
beiiig exaggerated, seems to have been fitting and 
correct. As to the decoration of the doorposts 
■with turquoises. Mi". Cuahing has found that a cus- 
tom formerly prevailed, in Zuiti at least, of deco- 
rating the openings in the root tlu-ough which the 
inmates of the house went down into the rooms and 
chambers with green stones, among which kala- 
ite, or tm-quoise, carbonate of copper, or malachite, 
and phosphate of copper, etc., were occasionally 
introduced. The monk was therefore correctly in- 
formed concerning tliis matter, and repeated truly 
what had been told him. 

Efforts have been made for a long time in vain 
to localize the names which Fray Marcos heard of 
what were styled "kingdoms," "provinces," and 
"cities" in the vicinity of Cibola, Mr. Gushing has 
succeeded in explaining the names of "Mai'ata"aud 
" Totonteac" Although they are distorted, they both 
belong to the language of the Zu&i, and denote 
directions, rather than particular regions. "Aha- 
eos," on the other hand, is one of the seven cities — 
Hartii-eu or Aguas calientes — situated fifteen miles 
southwest of Zuui, and deserted since the year 
1679. " Haeus," finally, which Fray Marcos called 
a kingdom in distinction from the others, is a tribe 
independent of Zuiii, that of Acoma, the real name 
of which is A-co, and whioh the Zuni, accord 
Gushing, call Harcu-qua. 

The return of the priest, his remarkable 
ences, and the stories which he broa 
far north attracted the highest degi 



tram the officers aud people of Mexico. Nobody 
doubted the truth of the Btatemente of Fray Marcos. 
He had not found gold and silver, but he bad discov- 
ered settled tribes and a fertile country. The notion 
of great wealth in metals readily associated itself with 
these two elements, and it waa not difficult to obtain 
help in men aud means for the ot^nization of a 
campaign on a larger scale into tliose regions. Don 
Antonio de Mendoza therefore did not hesitate, 
after the discovery had been made aud the way 
pointed out, to pi-oceed to conquest. For this he 
found a ready and willing instrument in Francisco 
Vasqnez Coronado. 
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FRANCISCO VASQUEZ CORONADO. 

Ai;raouGH still young, CoronMo had filled ofBcea 
of no little importainje in Mexico. He was bom in 
Salamanca, Spain, and had married the daughter of 
Alonzo de Estrada, royal treasurer in Mexico. Nuno 
de Guzman had persecuted and imprisoned Estrada 
because be would not counive at the robbery of the 
royal chest of 9000 i)esos. After the inquisitorial 
judge, Diego Perez de la Torre, who had put Guz- 
man in prison, died in 1538 at Guadalajara, Cris- 
tdbal de Ouate, father of the future conqueror of 
New Mexico, succeeded him as governor in New 
Galicia, and Coronado was appointed by a royal de- 
cree of April 15, 1539, to conduct the usual exam- 
' ination of the adminiatration of the deceased. He 
exchanged tins position of juee de resideiida in the 
same year for the higher one of governor of the 
province, with which Oiiate hstd been only provision- 
ally invested. When Fray Marcos returned to the 
City of Mexico Coronado was there. He asked of 
the viceroy Mendoza the privilege of attempting at 
his own expense the conquest and colonization of 
the newly discovered lauds in the north. The vice- 
roy had always regarded and treated Coronado as a 
favorite and readily a<ieepted liis offer, wbich would 
save Mm all material expeuditure, and as readi' 
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[ Bgreed to another condition : to the preparation of 
an expedition by sea from Natividad, in tJie present 
state of (jruadalajara, to explore the coast toward 
the north and the interior of the 6nlf of Calif or- 
nia,* but principally to keep along the coast in touch 
witii Coronado'a land expedition. A comrade of </^ 
Coronado's, Pedro Casteneda, writes of the object ■ 
of this cruise ; " When the soldiers had all left Mex- 
ico, the viceroy ordered Don Pedro de Alarcon to 
sail with two ehips from Natividad to the coast of 
the Southern Sea and proceed to Jalisco, in order 
to take on board the things which the soldiers 
eonld not carry. He was then to sail along the 
coast, following the march of the army, for it was 
believed, according to the reports, that it would not 
be far away, and could oasUy keep in communica- 
tion with the ships by means of the rivers. But t 
matters tiu'ned out differently, as we shall see 
further along, and the effects were lost, at least 
[Casteneda grimly adds] to those to whom they be- 
longed." 

The cost of the fitting out of these two expedi- 
tions amounted, according to Herrera, to 60,000 duc- 
ats, a sum at that time equivalent to more than a 
quarter of a million dollars of our currency. Coro- 
nado was therefore deeply in debt, when he, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1540, left Compostella, whither the vice- 

\ roy had accompanied him, to march with his land 
"army" toward the north. The force consisted, 
according to Casteneda, of 300 Spaniards and 800 
Indians. Mota-Padilla says definitely that Coronado 
■ Then called 3fnr rcmiejo, the Bed Sea. It was navigated 
for the Brst time li; F^aIlciB(^o Af> Ulloa, in 1539. 
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had 260 horse and 60 foot, with more than a thoa- 
sand Indians, and that he took with him six awivel- 
gnns, more than a thousand spare horses and other 
horses eanying freight and ammunition. Accord- 
ing to Herrera, the train was accompanied by hirge 
numbers of live sheep and swine. The Spaniards 
were divided into eight companies, which were com- 
manded by the captains Diego de Gtuzman, Rodrigo 
Maldonado, and other officers. Lopez de Samaniego 
was master of the ordnance {maestro de campo) and 
Pedro de Tobar ensign. Fonr priests of the Fran- 
ciscan order went along with the battalion: Fray 
Marcos (who had in the meantime become provin- 
cial), Fray Juan de Padilla, Fray Jnan de la Cruz, 
and Fray Luis de Ubeda. Another priest and a lay 
brother seem to have afterward joined the force. 
Don Antonio de Mendoza took so much part in 
the expedition as to choose and appoint the higher 
officers. Pablo de Melgosa commanded the infan- 
try and Hernando de Alvarado the small artillery 
force. Nothing was forgotten that could give the 
expedition splendor of equipment, the most effect- 
ive leaders, and the largest proYision. Coronado 
himself enjoyed general confidence, but he left be- 
hind him, says his morose subaltern Caste&eda, 
"great wealth and a young, noble, and lovely wife." 
The viceroy, while setting in operation the prep- 
arations for this miniature massing of forces, had 
made a farther step toward the exploration of the 
north. With the caution that attended every im- 
portant transaction of the Spanish ofBcei-s, he had 
already taken measures to test upon the spot the 
f trustworthiness of the representations of Fray Mar- 
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BOH. Kot BO nmch from EUBpicion as from pni>^^^| 
dunce, based on a knowledge of the honest weak-^^^| 
i nesses of hujiian nature, Don Antonio de Mendoza 

had ordered Captain Melchior Diaz to follow from 
CuJiauan the i-oute of tlie Franciscan toward the 

» north, and approach as near Cibola as possible. 
Diaz started out with fifteen horsemen on Novem- 
ber 17, 1539. On tbe 20th of March, 1540, the 
viceroy received a letter from him from Ciiliacan, 
whither he had returned with his task so far iinac- 
compUahed that he had not succeeded in getting 
farther north than " Chiehiltic-ealli." Beyond that 
point lay an uninhabited region at the end of which 
was Cibola. " When one has passed the great des- 
ert," • wrote Diaz, " he will find seven cities which 
are about a day's journey from one another. All 
together are called Civola." Diaz received tliis in- 
formation and a description of the houses of Cibola 
which was extraordinarily accurate from the Indi- 
ana between Chichiltic-calli and Culiacan. There 
was much snow in the former region and the coun- 
try began to be again mountainous there. He con- 
sequently returned, convinced that he could not go 
farther with his small means. 

The name " Chichiltic-calli " is derived from the 
Nahuatl language of Central Mexico, and means lit- 
erally "red house." It therefore probably came 
from the Indians who went with Fray Marcos on 
his first journey, among whom were some who 
spoke the Nahuatl language. The word has now 
disappeared as the name of a place. The position 
of Chichiltic-calli is thus an object of careful seaivh, 
" Prnperly, uninhaliiteil region — "ilesiiTlo." 
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the more so because the determination of its loca- 
tion will afford an important aid in the identifica- 
tion of Cibola. 

General Simpson and several writers following 
hira have expressed the opinion that the mins of 
"Casa Grande," which the Pimas call Civano-qi, 
on the southern bank of the Gila River and about 
eighty-five miles northwest of Tucson in Arizona, 
represent Chichiltic-calli. Mr. Lewis H. Morgan has 
very pertinently objected to this supposition that 
no single rain on the Rio Gila corresponds with the 
description which Coronado's contemporaries have 
left u8 of the "red house." At the risk of anticipate 
ing tiie course of historical events, I shall examine 
this question more closely. 

Cast«heda says definitely that Chiehiltie-calli was 
220 leagues, or about 550 English miles, north or 
northeast of Culiacan, and HO leagues, or 216 miles, 
south or southwest of Cibola. The distance and 
direction point to southeaBtem Arizona, near the 
western line of New Mexico, and not to the region 
of Casa Grande, which is situated rather west of 
north from CuUacan, Although the measurements 
as well as the statements of direction of the itiner- 
aries of the sixteenth century cannot be implicitly 
relied upon, still the fact that the companions of 
Coronado — Casteneda, Diaz, and Juan Jarsmillo — 
agree in respect to the direction is important. Of 
still more decisive significance are the descriptions 
of the country, the account of the building at Chi- 
ehiltic-eaUi, and the itinerary itself, 

Melehior Diaz, who first saw the "red house," 
does not mention the ruins. Juan Jaramillo, with- 
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ont speaking of tlie 'building, mentions a chain of 
moimtaiiis that was called Chichiltic-calli. Cas- 
teneda, on the other hand, is very eircumstantiaL 
He says first, explicitly, that the unpopulated region 
begins there, and that " the land ceases to be covered 
with thorny trees and the aspect of the country 
changes. The Gulf [of CalifomiaJ terminates there, 
the coast turns, the mountains follow the same di- 
rection, and one has to climb over them to get into 
the plains again. . . . The sod of this region is red. 
. , . The rest of the country is uninhabited, and is 
covered with forests of flr, the fruits of which tree 
are found in abundance. . . . There is a Mud of 
oak there, the acorns of which . . . are as sweet as 
sugar. Watercresses are found in the springs, rose- 
bushes, ptilegium, and marjoi-am." In the vicinity 
he saw flocks of wild sheep, very large, with long 
horns and long hair. Finally, he describes the in- 
habitants as belonging to the wildest tribe which 
they had met in that country. They dwelt in iso- 
lated huts and lived solely by hunting. The ruin 
was roofless, extensive, and had been built of red 
earth. 

A later writer, Matias de la Mota-Padilla, who was 
bom at Guadalajara in 1688 and died there in 1766, 
gives a very detailed description of Chichiltic-calli. 
It is not probable that he had access to the manu- 
Bcript of Casteueda, for he was never away from 
Spanish America.* He borrows nothing either in 
his account of the "red house" from Herrera, who i 
copied Jaramillo. His statements are, then, derived 
3, and then in a \ 
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from some still unknown source, and are therefore 
doubly interesting. He says : " They went through 
a narrow defile (portauela) which was named Chi- 
chilfcic-calli (which means ' red house,' hecau&e there 
was a house there plastered ou the outside with 
red earth, called ahiiagrf). There they found flr- 
ti'ees with fir-cones full of good meat. On the top 
of a roek lay skulls of rams with large horns, and 
some said they had seen three or four of these 
sheep, which were very swift-footed." 

Not one of these descriptions corresponds with 
the Casa Grande of Arizona, and still less do they 
fit the Casas Grandes in Chihuahua. The latter is 
even qidte out of the question. The former is sita- 
ated a mile and a half south of the bank of the 
Gila, in a wide waterless plain of dazzling grayish- 
white sand and marl. The plain stretches out of 
sight in the south, but the hoi-izon is bounded in 
the distant west by the low range of the Maricopa 
hdls, while in the east the Sien-a Tortilla is visible 
in the distance. On the north bank of the Gila the 
foot-hills of the Superstition Mountains rise precipi- 
tously, and bwik of them that range unfolds itself 
like a broken wall, overlooked by the Sierra Mas^ 
sar in the northwest, while in the northeaBt the 
Sierra Pinal lifts itself up, the only range crowned 
with fir-trees. All the near mountains are marked 
by an awful wildness, frightful steepness, and ter- 
rible cliffs and gorges, while the vegetation is 
sparse and exclusively thorny. There are found 
the beautiful red-flowered oeotiUa (Fouquiera splen- 
dens), the creosote-plant (Larrea gigantea), and quan- 
tities of mezcal-agaves. Every plant pricks and the 
12 
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leaves are gray. A lowly vegetation grows on the 
white sand flats and gravel hills and clings to the 
bare rocks. Only when showers fall the ravines are 
filled in a short time with wild torrents, which over- 
flow and irrigate the plain ; for while in Jnne, July, 
and August the clouds discharge daily upon the 
mountains, a whole ye^r has often passed at Oasa 
Grande, sometimes eighteen months, without its 
raining. The thermometer rises every day in sum- 
mer to above 100° in the shade, and snow-falls are 
almost imtnown. It is a hot, arid re^on, covered 
with desert plants, to which the coarser forms of 
the lower animal life, the disgusting bird-spider 
(Mygate hetntnii), the great millipede {Scol&pendra 
heros), the scorpion {Scorpio boreus and Teljfpkojius 
exctiJtitor), the rattlesnake {Caudisono molossus), and 
the large warty lizard, appropriately called the 
Gila monster {Helodfnna horridwm), are eminently 
adapted. The mountain sheep [0ns montana) for- 
merly roamed in the mountains. The region has for 
maoy centuries been inhabited exclusively by the 
Pima Indians, who have always been a more or less 
settled, agricultural people, like the Pueblos of New 
Mexico, living in villages composed of round huts, 
and acquainted with the art of irrigation by canals. 

I have already mentioned that the Pimas claimed 
to be descendants of the inhabitants and builders of 
the Caaa Grande. Casteneda says that the "red 
house " was destroyed by the people who lived there 
at the time of his arrival, and describes them as 
completely savage. 

The ruin of Casa Grande is composed of a whit- 
ish-gray calcareous marl, is three stories high, and 
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has no floor or roof. The roof was probably de- 
stroyed by fire, kindled by the Apa«heB. It is not 
certain but is possible that the building was once 
covered on the outside with a red plaster, as it still 
is on the inside, so as to make it look from without 
like a red house ; and in this possibility consists the 
oiJy analogy that can be discovered between Casa 
Grande and Chichiltic-calli. In all other points 
there is not the slightest resemblance. 

It is useless to look for the " red house " farther 
west, or between Florence and Fort Yuma. The 
ruins ecase at Gila Bena, and the country beyond 
is almost a clear desert. East of Florence, between 
Riverside and San Carlos, the mountains are too 
wild and ragged. Within New Mexico there is no 
place affording any ground for identification with it 
in the latitude corresponding with the head of the 
Gulf of Cahfomia, Chichiltie-calli, therefore, was 
situated in the southeastera comer of Arizona, and 
within a (juadrangle which is bounded on the east 
by New Mexico, on the west by the Rio San Pedro, 
on the south by Sonora, and on the north by the 
Gila River, As the ruin does nut stand upon any 
stream, it is impossible to fis the exact place ; yet I 
was disposed at first to loot for it in the vicinity 
of the new Fort Grant, or south of Mount Graham, 
where the fir woods really bepn. The height above 
the sea of this station, where there are consider- 
able ruins, is 4753 feet, whUe the mountains rise to 
10,516 feet, and snow-storms ai-e not only regular 
every winter, but considerable. K this site should 
not be found to answer, then the ruins at Eagle 
Creek, west of Clifton, might be considered. But 






Iftey lie north of the Rio Gila, and that stream haa I 

ma cousiderable breadth aud a notable snpplj of i 

■wat^r eveu in snmmer. The fact that the moun- I 

■lauis north of the banks of the QOa fur a short I 

\ day's journey toward Mount TurubuU, Mount I 

Graham, tlio Sierra Bonita, and the Peloncillo, are I 

still bare or covered with Uioruy plants, as at Casa I 

Grande, is against seeking for Chiehiltic-calli afc I 

LFort Grant. There are also more substantial rear I 

vBons, as I shall proceed to show, for not looking for J 

Kit on Eagle Creek. I 

The march of the troops from Compostella to | 

I Onliacan was not free from hindrances. The horsea I 

' were too highly f«l for hard work, and the soldiers 

did not know how to arrange the loads upon them. 

Much of the baggage was therefore lost, and the 

provisions began to fail at Chiametla. The Indians 

were hostile, and Maestro de Campo Samaniego lost . 

his life in a skirmish with them. On Easter Mon- f 

day, 1540, the little army arrived at Culiacan, where I 

it was received with mucli enthusiasm and military j 

pomp. Ilerraandarias de Saavedra was appointedj 

to tlie place of the slain officer. 

Discontent had already bi-oken out among thdl 
men in Cliiametla. Diaz had met them there odI 
hie return, and although his reports were kept se- J 
cret, stories of misfortune became current, and th&a 
etorm broke out against Fray Marcos, who w 
accused of having purposely exaggerated. We i 

I not know what the Franciscan had said, but what 
he wrote is fully confirmed by the report of Dia 
The morose Casteneda says that the priest anj 
Coronado especially had told the men stories aboid 
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mountains of gold. We have nothing in writing o 
the subject except Casteueda's own testimony. It 
is curious that while he raieed such complaints, he 
at the same time qiiarrelled with Coronado because 
he would not stay in New Mexico. 

After Coronado Imd tarried two weeks in Culia- 
can, he started somewhat hurriedly with fifty horse- 
men to hasten forward to Cibola in advance of the 
main body. Ten foot-soldiers and the priests went 
with him. Cristobal de Onate remained as repre- 
sentative of the Governor in Sinaloa, and Tristan 
de Arellano was given the chief command over the 
main body, with instructions to follow on in four- 
teen days. The departure of Coronado probably 
took place at the end of April. The campaign was 
thus divided int-o three parts; the advance under (') 
Coronado, the rear under Arellano, and the expedi-Cl) 
tion by sea under Alarcon. The last contributed CS' J 
so little to the result that I prefer to tell its story 
briefly at once. 

Hernando Alarcon sailed with the ships "San 
Pedro " and " Santa Catarina " ou May 9th and kept 
along the coast ; encountered the usual storms, ter- 
rors, and shoals ; added a third siiip, the "San 
Gabriel," to his fleet at "Aguaiaval"; and arrived 
on August 26th at the mouth of a large river, the 
current of which was so rapid that the vessels could 
hardly make way against it. He launched two 
boats and embarked in them with a few men and 
light artillery to ascend the stream. The shores 
were inhabited, and the houses were round, made of 
limbs of trees, and plastered and covered with eart,h. 
like those of the present Pimaa. Several far 
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lived in the same building. Not mnch reliance ii 
be placed on the reports of the Indians which h^l 
repeats in his Rehcion, for great mistakes were un- 
avoidable in the absence of intei-preters. For that 
reason the Btatcmeot whicb would otherwise be 
valuable, that the Indians showed him a village of 
stone houses on a height in the distanee, is donbtr 
ful, AJarcon thus went up and down the river 
twice, and asserts that he sailed 85 leagaes, or 230 
miles, upon it. Finally he heard of Cibola, of the 
arrival of the Spaniards there, and of the death 
of the negro. The distance at which he was t 
Cibola is variously given by him at thirty, fort^M 
and ten days' journey. In despair of meeting Co 
onado, he returned to the Mexican coast at the eoi 
of the year lo40, with the purpose of his voyage n 
accomplish ed- 

Although the main object of this voyage, coopt 
tion with Coronado, was not gained, it contribute 
much to geographical knowledge, for it determinec 
the form of the Gulf of California and elicited the 
first information concerning the lower course of 
the largest river on the western coast of America — 
the Rio Colorado ; for this is the river which Alarcon 
ascended with his boats. The map in the Piolommus 
of Messer Pietro Andreas Mattiolo, of the year 1548, 
already represented Lower California in its ' 
shape as a peninsula. 

Postponing for the present tiie story of the f 
forts which were made by the land expedition to 
establish communication with Alarcon, I return to 
Coronado, who left Culiacan and marched north- 
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^L ward with sixty men, five priests, one lay brothei^l 
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and a few Indians who were more bold than dis- 
creet. He first met the Taqui Indians in the terri- 
tory of Sonora, Eiad north of that, 12 leagues, or 32 
miles, from Sonora, he met the southern Pimas in 
the " Valley of Hearts " ( VaUe de los Corazones). On 
the third day after his depEirture from Culiacan, a 
mishap befell the expedition : a priest, Fray Antonio 
Victoria, broke his thigh and had to be sent back. 
The Valley of Hearts is south of Batuco, and Cor- 
onado therefore probably reached the Rio Sonora 
in the vicinity of Babideora, or about 160 miles south 
of the Mexican border of Arizona. Forty leagues, 
or 108 miles, farther on, he founded a Spanish col- 
ony in the Valley of Suya, to which he gave the 
name of San Hieronymo. As the Valley of S 
lay on the Sonora River, San Hieronymo should be 
looked for north of Bacuachi. The place was sit- 
uated on the bank of "a small river." Although 
there are names of places that Jikewise end in So- 
nora west of the Sonora Valley, in the country be- 
tween MagdaJena and Altai', once controlled by the 
Pimas, tJiei-e is no doubt that Coronado entered 
the real Sonora Valley. Casteneda gives names of 
places that are only to Ire found there. "Guaga- 
rispa," called "Ispa" by JaramiUo, is unmistakably 
" Huc-aritz-pa," the present "Ariape." 

Few valleys have so small a breadth for so 
great a length as the valley of the Sonora River, 
From Babificora to Sinoquipe, a distance of forty- 
five miles, the fertile intervale widens out at only 
one place, Banfimichi, to three miles ; elsewhere 
is seldom more than half a mile wide. Li 
gravel dunes with thorny bushes of mesq 
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ehoya, pitahaya, agomn, and pdlo-blanco form a 
base of greater or lees breadth od both sides, 
from which mountains rise abruptly with wild, pic- 
turesque profile, forming on the eastern side a eon- 
tinuous chain whieh Is crossed by only a few ex- 
tremely difficult paths. The defile which Jaramillo 
mentions as leading from the souti to the Sonora 
River can only he that one which enters the valley 
at Babi4cora and comes down from Batuco. The 
Rio Sonora turns thence toward the southwest, and 
rune through the dark gorge of Ures to the pres- 
ent city of Hermosillo and the Gulf of California. 
"When the first Jesuit missionaries visited the re- 
gion in the year 1638, they found its inhabitants 
numerous and more peaceful and better civilized 
than the other peoples of the country. These in- 
habitants are now known by the name of " Opata " ; 
they call themselves " Joyl-ra-ua," or village people. 
The name "Opata" belongs to the Pima language; 
it arose toward the end of the seventeenth century 
and is analyzed into " Oop," enemies, and " Ootam," 
men. The Pimas designate themselves by the latter 
word. Opata is therefore equivalent to " men hos- 
tile to the Pima tribe." The languages of the two 
tribes are very closely related. 

Few tribes in Spanish America have so readily 
and completely assimilated with the whites as the 
Opatas of Sonora. I am convinced, after a slow 
journey of three months through their whole coun- 
try, that there are hardly two dozen of them who 
can and will speak their own language. The dress 
of tbe Opatas is white, customary in all Mexico, 
with the palm-leaf hat. Their h< 
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habitations of the Mexicans, They wear eandals 
or moccasins indifferently, altliongh the latter are 
more common on accoimt of the great roughness 
of tlie mountains. They are generally ashamed of 
their mother tongue, desire to be casteUano or la- 
ditto, and speak only Spanish with their children. 
Hardly more than recollections and a few dances 
that have been converted into church festivals are 
left of their former customs. Four of these were 
danced a hnndred years ago, bnt only the "dani- 
namaca" and the "pascola" are stOl in nee. The 
"mariachi," a dance which is similar to otu- round 
dances, hn.s been abandoned on account of its 
obscenity, but the " majo dani," the stag dance, still 
exists in the recollections of the people. 

The present organization of the Opafas has been 
conformed since the refoim legislation of 1857 to 
the North American pattern — that is, one in which 
the old and the new are pai-tly combined. The 
original community of goods of the Indians, which 
the Crown accorded to them in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, stUl subsists. Hence, since the 
Indians live alongside of the Spanish families, there 
is a double administration, which is plainly appar- 
ent at some places in the Sonora Valley. 

The easy and voluntary, even eager, denationaliza- 
tion of the Opatas cannot be ascribed to the influ- 
ence of the Jesuits alone, although they exercised 
an almost theocratic rule over the tribe for one 
hundred and tliirty-eight years. The Pimas were 
under the same influence for a like period, yet even 
the Pipagos of Tucson tenaciously hold to the lan- 
guage and partly to the religion of their father* 
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'There was an elemeot of greater docility in 
MUtare of the Opatas, which the fathers of the 
-fiociety of Jesus eBCouraged, and vigilantly guarded 
against all interference of the ofBcers and coloniBts. 
Then the necessity of defence against a common 
formidable enemy, the Apachee, attached the seden- 
tary Ojmtas closely to Spanish civilization and cus- 
toms for more than two hundred years. The awful 
desolation which this hereditary enemy inflicted 
upon the Opatas after the conspiracy formed at 
Casas Grandes in Chihuahua in 1684 drove them all 
to the large towns, and compelled them to seek the 
better protection whioh the adoption of the Span- 
ish-Mexican arrangement of houses and manner of 
living afforded thera. Those who did not adapt 
themselves to tliiR condition and remained outside 
of the puehlos soon fell victims" in the Sienna 
Madre, the sierra of Texas, to the Janos and J6- 
comes, and afterward to the Apaches, which grada-^ 
ally absorbed these tribes. 

The chroniclers of the campaign which is the 
object of this study spoke of the Opatas as being 
"numerous and intelligent." Their habitations in 
the Sonora Valley were, however, not so large as 
those of the southern Pimas, and their villages were 
less populous. I have surveyed seventeen ruins be- 
tween Los Fresnos and Bahi^ora, and have visited 
many other sites of ruins, but have found no village 
there that contained a hundred huts. But Bat«- 
sopa, at the foot of the Sierra Huachinera (a branch 
of the Sierra Madre), may have had two hundred 
houses. The houses there are also more durably 

The earliest docutnentary data on the subject are of 1665. 
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built of clay and stone, or their posts reet on square 
or rectangTilar foundations of stone, while the wbUb 
are made of intertwined reeds and the roofs of palm 
leaves or yneca blades, for it is cold in the Sonora 
Valley. A fan pahn is growing in Arispe which 
has a height of twenty-five feet; and the artisti- 
cally woven roofing of the leaves of this species, 
which I have admired in Oaxaca, is an adequate pro- 
tection against the heavy rains of summer. The 
little villages were always on elevations near the 
water, and the rainfall flowed away safely to the 
lower land. I found no settlement fortified, but 
places of refuge are numerous in the interior of 
the Sierra Madre. They are very significantly 
called fort-hiUs {Cfrros de Tnncheras). They are 
natural heights, often very steep, along the brows 
of which and bending to their sinuosities rude bul- 
warks of stone have been raised. The hiU could 
thus bo convei'ted in the simplest way into a forti- 
fication, and where it is conical, as at Terrenate, 
Tmiirez, and Toni-vavi, near Nacori, the walla nat- 
urally assume a spiral form. The Indiana thus 
adapted their constructions to the irregularities of 
the slopes. The people of several villages could 
take refuge in one of these fortified heights. 
These primitive fortifications have attracted the 
attention of travellers in recent years, and have 
given rise to exaggerated newspaper reports con- 
cerning a gigantic artificial pyramid in the vicinity 
of Magdalena. 

Division into many small tribes was the original 
constitution and social order of the Opatas. The 
people of Opasura attacked them on the Sonora 
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Biver at Ban&michi, and the riyer-side tribes made 
war upon one another. The Opatas had slings, 
stone axes, clubs, and arrows without stone heads, 
but burnt hard and strongly poisoned. Their cloth- 
ing was of cotton and skins, and their decorations 
were of colored feathers. 

Our information respecting their reUgious rites is 
very scanty, but I have succeeded in collecting some 
of their folk tales, which permit a glimpse into their 
earlier forms of belief as well as into their history. 
They affirm that they came from the north and 
moved gradually southward. The New Mexican 
Pueblo Indians recognize the Opatas, as well as the 
Pimas and the Yaquis, as allied to them, although 
they are of different linguistic affinities. 

Coronado's movements in the valley of the Sonora 
River appear to have been rapid. He could not 
possibly have reached Arispe in about a day's jour- 
ney from Babidcora, as JaramUlo asserts, for the 
distance is seventy miles ; and though a single horse- 
man might accomplish it in case of emergency, a 
troop composed of horse and foot could not. His 
relations with the natives seem to have been friendly 
— Coronado was always very much liked personally 
by the Indians — and they recognized Pray Marcos 
and welcomed him. The advance to Sinoquipe in 
the months of May and June, or before the rainy 
season begins, is attended with no difficulties. The 
river is really shrunken to a brook, as JaramiUo 
describes it, and there are only occasional very low 
dunes to climb. But the thickets of river poplar, 
elder, willow, and cane which bordered the course of 
the Sonora may have presented impediments then, 
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for the paths from vilUge to village wind up and 
down over the dunes. At Sinoqmpe the Spaniards 
would come upon the series of deep ravines wMch 
extend uninterruptedly to Arispe, and thence with 
slight intermissions to near Bacuachi, and often 
force the traveller to take to the bed of the river. 
In the whole distance of one hundred and forty 
miles between Babidcora and the source of the 
Sonora the traveller leaves the river bank only 
once for a short time, while he crosses the narrow 
stream two hundred and fifty times. It is one of 
the most charming and at the same time least diffi- 
cult routes which the North American continent 
ofEers to a horseman. A steadily mUd climate en- 
hances the traveller's pleasure. 

The " Cajon," more than twenty miles in length, 
through which one passes in going from Sinoqiupe 
to Arispe, is rich in the magnificent development of 
the most diversified rock-forms. When the " Cabe- 
zon de San Benito," a massive, beU-shaped peak, 
has sunk behind the ever-inereaaing heights north 
of Sinoquipe, and these gather thickly around the 
river's com-ae, there also disappears in the east the 
rudely notched mountain of the nneve Minas, and the 
inviting cove of Tetuachi reposes on the right bank, 
surrounded by mighty mountains. Narrow tongues 
of rock jut forward into the peaceful valley, fall 
perpendicularly to the ground, and imitate artificial 
masonry in their resemblance to squared stones 
piled up in regular symmetry. The rocks that 
overhang them, rising thousands of feet, are clothed 
with the peculiar vegetation of the country, which 
lends a tint of green to even the ] 



Through this grand valley as a door one goes into 
the Cajim proper. The river is bordered with thick 
foliage, and gigantic cliffs rise hke coulisses, one 
behind another, away up, iu the most varied colors 
ot the quaternary rock, alternating with lava. The 
pillar-shaped Pitahaya fastens itself in the clefts of 
the steepest, even vertical cliffs. Ejirely wider than 
half a mile, yet affording by its numerous bendings 
a constant change of view, never bai-e, but unceas- 
ingly grand aud wild, the ravine appears to go 
along with the traveller, till the solitary palm-tree 
at the entrance to the haLE-ruiued city of Arispe in- 
troduces him to a new and entirely different land- 
scape : a hollow verdant with fields and with pop- 
lars ; in the east the Sierra Arispe rises bare and 
forbidding ; the west bank descends steeply to the 
river's edge, and to it cUngs a group of adobe 
dwellings with many ruins of stone buildings and 
a large, bare church. This is the fonner capital of 
Sonora, the population of which has diminished by 
two thirds iu half a centiuy — a melancholy place 
of decay in the lead region. Here the Rio de Eaca^ 
nuchi empties into the Sonora from the north, and 
the Sonora turns ; between Bacuachi and Arispe it 
flows from northeast to southwest. I have already 
observed that Guagarispa most probably stood on 
the site of the present Arispe. No ruins of it are 
visible ; they have been built over ; but stone axes, 
mortars, and grinding stones {metates) are unearthed 
here and there. A ravine like that between this 
place and Sinoquipe begins on the Sonora River 
farther north, and at " Ti-ji-s6-ri-chi " stand above 
tlie river the ruins of an ancient pueblo. The couiuj 
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by becomes more level at " Chinapa " • and a short 
distance farther along shapes itself into the sides 
of the wild Cajon, in the bottom of which one lidea 
beside the foaming Sonora to neai- Bacuachi. Here 
the country becomes open, the depression of the 
chain of the " Manzanal " permits a glimpse in the 
west of the piUar-shaped Pieacho; on the eastern 
side the dunes extend lite a low table-land ten 
miles toward the east, where a majestic Cordil- 
lera of picturesque shape and covered with fir-trees 
stretches from northwest to south. There are a 
succession of high chains — the Sierra de Bacuachi, 
the Sierra Purica, and, in the farthest southeast, the 
mountains of Oposura or the Sierra Grande. 

K Coronado steadily followed the course of the 
Sonora, Suya should be looked for in the valley 
of Bacuachi. But if he followed the Bacuachi 
River, going therefore directly north, he would ' 
have approached the Canania, and consequently 
the sources of the Rio Santa Cruz. The accounts 
on these points are unusually indefinite, the same 
writer often contradicting himself several times. I 
am inclined to the opinion that he followed the Rio 
Sonora ail the time, and that San Hier6nymo should 
therefore be sought near the ruins of Mututicfichi. 
Juan Jaramillo says that the Spaniards marched 
from " Sonora" for four days through an uninhab- 
ited region, and thon came to a brook which he 
calls ''Nexpa"; followed down this brook for two 
days to a chain of mountains, along which they con- 
tinued for two days. This chain of mountains was 

' A former mission, which the Apaches humed in 1836, 
u the place of whiuh stacdH a miseralile hamlet. 
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pointed out to him as " Chichiltiu-calli." The 
ary of this writer, who marehed with Coronado wl 
Cast^ueda probably followed the main body, 
serves to be reproduced literally. 

" After we had crossed these mountains, we 
to a deep brook with steep banks, where we I 
water and grass for our horses. Leaving this bi 
which is the other side of the Nexpa of 
have spoken, we took the direction toward the 
northeast (as it seemed to me), and came in three 
days, so far as I can remember, to a river which we 
named San Juan, because we arrived there on 
day of that saint. Leaving this stream, 
through a very mountainous country, and turnin( 
more to the north, we came to another stream which 
we named de las Balsas, because, it being very high, 
we had to cross it on rafts. I believe we were 
two days in going from one river to the other. 
Hence we went to another brook, which we ct 
de la Barranca (of the ravine). The distance frt 
one to the other may be estimated at two 
days' journey. The direction is northeast. We th( 
came to a river, after one day's mai'ch, which 
caJled Rio Frio, on account of the coldness of its 
water. Thence we passed through fir woods, at the 
end of whici we found cool brooks. ... In two 
days we came to another brook, called Fenng'o — 
always in the same direction, namely, toward the 
northeast." There they met Indians from Cibola, 
and two days afterward they reached the h 
pueblo. Casteneda mentions striking a "riverJ 
which "flowed" in a deep ravine three days 
they entered the " wilderness " north of Chichilt 
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calli. He says that the "Rio Verniejo," the waters 
of which were muddy and red, was eight leagaes 
from Cibola. 

I believe that we may without mistake regard 
Cibola as identical with tha country of Zoni. In 
view of fie extreme indistinctness that rules i 
the statements of the pai-ticipants in the expedition 
through Sonora, it is impossible to identify its route 
following it from the south alone. I think I may 
properly, taking the reverse course, make Zuni the 
starting-point of the investigation and pick up the 
threads of the itinerary thence southwai-d. 

Eight leagues, or 22 miles, southwest of Zuni 
flows the river of the same name, a muddy, red 
stream. Two days' journey from Zuni toward the 
southwest brings us to the Rio Colorado Cbiqnito 
at San Juan, Arizona. This river is as turbid, 
muddy, and red as the Zuni. The Rio Vermejo of 
Jaramillo is therefore the one called the Little Colo- 
rado. Casteueda, who did not go with Coronado, 
saw the likewise muddy Rio de Zuui, and con- 
founded the two. 

Ab Coronado reached the Bio San Juan on St. 
John's day, June 24th, the date of his arrival at 
Cibola may be fixed as about JiJy 12th. He did 
not go to H^ui-cu (Aguas calientcs), fifteen miles 
southwest of Zuni, the village nearest to him, but 
to " Oa-quima," because the negro was killed there. 
The inhabitants of Oa-qairaa had been warned by 
some of their people that the Spaniards had come 
in sight of the Colorado River. The pueblo stood, 
as the ruins now show, on a hill. It could not turn 
out more than two bundled men of war, but the 
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^^B whole male population of aU the villageB, seven in 
^^B^ number, which constituted the tribe of Zuiii, had 
^^H come to its asBistauce and were awaiting the Span- 
^^H iards on the httle plain separating Oa-quima from 
^^^ the mesa south of it. The peaceful message sent 
f to them by Coronado was answered with threaten- 

ing gestures. The horsemen then dashed at them, 

I and the Indians speedily fled from the sight of the 

^^L strange, rushing figures. The capture of the pueblo 
^^M proved to be a difficult task, for the steep, rugged 
^^f precipices were exposed to a hail of stones, which 
rattled down upon the Spaniards. The assault was 
made on foot ; and in it Coronado narrowly escaped 
death by a stone. The village was, however, captured 
in an hour, and the whole tribe submitted soon after- 
ward. The tradition of this event, according to Mr. 
Gushing, is still living among the Zuni Indians. 

II cannot forbear giving here a final and irrefra- 
gable proof of the fact that Zuhi is really Cibola. 
The French translation of Casteneda says that the 
largest pueblo of Cibola was called " Muzaque." In 
the original manuscript, which is in the Lenox 
Librarj- in New York, this word is written several 
times plainly and clearly "Ma^aqni." "Matzaqui" 
is the ruin of a large village situated three miles 
east of the present pueblo of Zuni near the foot of 
the great mesa, and some four or five miles north- 
northwest of Oa-quima. The Indians say that this 
village was once the largest of the tribe. The ruins 
are very much decayed now, but they indicate a con- 
siderable settlement. The testtmouy of the original 
text of Casteneda thus lifts the identity of Cibola 
with Zufii above all doubt. The jwssibility thM 
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Matzaqui ivas not the village of which Costeaeda 
speaks is quite removed by later documents : first, 
by the definite aSirmatiou by Espejc in the year 
1583 that Zimi was Cibola, which is confirmed by 
an aet of the yeai- 1601 ; and second, by the enu- 
meration in the act of Eubmission and pardon of 
the Znui Indians of 1591 of Ma^aqni as one of the 
pueblos of that tribe ; and finally, by the language 
of Fray Augustin de Betaneurt, who wrote in the 
year 1689 : " Four- and- twenty leagues from Aeoma 
is the pueblo of Alona, with its Church of the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin, with two hamlets belonging 
to the diocese, each with its little church, called 
Mazaquia, at the entrance to the province of Zuni, 
Moqui, and Caquima, two leagues from Alona." 

The immediate object of the expedition was there- 
fore attained with little trouble in comparison with 
the labor with which the preparations had been 
made. A fifth part of the force had already suc- 
ceeded in conquering the " seven cities of Cibola," 
yet, if faith i^ to be given to Casteueda's expres- 
sions, this result was not at all pleasing to those 
who had won it rather with sweat than with blood. 
They were bitterly disappointed. As soon as the 
men saw Cibola, they "broke out in cui-ses against 
Fray Marcos." The historian afterward adds, " For 
his account was fotmd to be false in every respect." 

I have already said thut I believe these accusa- 
tions cannot be substentiated. The written account 
of the priest is absolutely true, not at all exagger- 
ated, and agrees fully with those of Melchior Diaz, 
Joan Jaramillo, and especially with the representa- 
tions of Casteiieda himself. But this a*;connt was 




in a very short time repeated on many tongnes, and 
it shared the usnal fate of stories transmitted vei-- 
liaily in being added to, exaggerated, and colored in 
the imaginations of those through whom it success- 
ively passed. The original account, by which all 
those falsifications might have been corrected, was . 
not given to the public, and the officers, nsing Coro- 
nado as their instrument, suffered only the most 
flattering parts of it to be put forward. What Fray 
Mar<!08 said of gold was from hearsay, and was so 
represented by him. It, moreover, did not relat* t« 
Cibola, but to a region much farther south. TTis 
accoimts also agree with those which Alarcou re- 
ceived eoneeiTung Cibola from the Indians on the 
Colorado River. 

As is always the ease when the passion of the 
multitude turns against a single man, no regard 
was paid in this instance to the voice of reason. 
Fray Marcos was no longer sure of his life in Zuni ; 
the Spaniards, who had deceived themselves, made 
him responsible for their mistake, and concern 
" was felt for his safety. Coronado had a report 
of his success to send to the viceroy. Juan Gallego 
was commissioned to carry it, and the Franciscan 
went with him. He was even then Padre Provin- 
zial of the order in and for Mexico. He died in the 
capital on March 25, 1558. The sufferings which 
the cool climate of New Mexico and the innumer- 
able hardships of his journeys caused him had 
culminated in pai-alysis in Cibola, and it is not im- 
probable that it was this and not fear of violence 
from those around him that moved hini to retom 
to Mexico. ^^H 
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Gallego and the priest on their return met in the 
Sonora Valley the main body of the army, as it was 
called, which Goronado had left in Culiacan. It had 
been started fourteen days after the departure of 
the commander, bnt the cavalry " went on foot, with 
Janees on their shoulders, and carrying provisionB } 
all the horses were loaded." Having airived in the 
Sonora diatriet, Arellano, who was in commaQd, sent 
Eodrigo Maldonado down the river toward the sea, 
in order if possible to establish cominmiieation with 
the marine expedition. He appears to have reached 
the mouth of the Rio Sonora, but he found no trace 
of Alarcon. It was the first time that the places 
where Hermosillo, the chief city of Sonora, and 
Guaj-mas, the princii)al port of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, stand were visited by white men. The 
Spaniards consequently came in contact with the 
still savage tribe of the SerSa. Coronado ha*l 
founded the settlement of San Hieninymo at Suya, 
aud Melchior Diaz waa left with eighty men to liold 
it. The main body of the command was reduced by 
this measure to one hundred and seventy Spaniai-ds, 
so that when it arrived at Cibola in the winter ot 
1540— il Coronado could not count upon more than 
two hundred and twenty-five men. He performed 
all his later acta in New Mexico with ttiis HrauU 
force. 

Although Melchior Diaz had particular oivlers to 
guard tlie new settlement, he could not remain idle. 
Attempting further explorations of tie regions west, 
he left Diego de Alcaraz • at San Hierfinymo, and 

■ The same who in his time had bo inhospitably reodre^, 
Cabexa de Vuca and hia companloitH. ^^^^M 
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started out with only twenty-six men — Casteneda 
says to the soutliwest, but this is probably a mis- 
take for northwest; for after wandering 150 
k-agnes, or 405 miles, Diaz seems, according to 
the account, to have reached the great Colorado 
River of the west, where he fonnd letters from 
Alareon buried at the foot of a marked tree, which 
contained news of his having reached that place and 
then gone back to New Spain. Diaz followed up 
the eastern bank of the river for several days' jour- 
ney; but I have not been able to learn anything 
concerning the eoncluaion of his campaign. Dar- 
ing his absence" the Indiana attacked the settle- 
ment at Suya and destroyed it, depriving Coronado 
of an important link of communication between his 
isolated position in the north and the Spanish ad- 
vanced posts in the south. 

The campaign of Diaz was probably begun in the 
winter of 1540-41, for the main part of Coronado's 
expedition was still in Sonora in October, 1540. 
The destruction of Suya (by the Opatas) probably 
took place about the end of 1542 or in 1543. The 
chronology of the whole expedition is obscure and 
extremely confused. Pedro de Sotomayor went 
with it with the purpose of describing its events, 
but not a line of his writings is known. Even 
Herrera, who had all the sources of that kind at his 
command, appears to have consulted Jaramillo al- -, 
most exclusively, with, perhaps, Coronado's letters 
aud the anonj-moue "ReladonpJt," which cast light 
upon single parts of later events. Possibly these 

* It oppeare that he did not retunt to Sonora, 
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"Rdaciones" were fragments of Sotomayoi''e 
count. 

The history of the discoverj' and comiuest of the 
" seven cities " closes with the capture of Cibola, and 
the union of the whole force under Coronado's com- 
mand. The geographical and ethnographical prob- 
lem has been solved. Connected with this solution 
are a number of practical consequences which are 
of greater importance than the mere satisfaction of 
the promptings of an adventurous curiosity. Even 
when this satisfaction is obtained, there lies in it 
the germ of furtlier inquiry. 

In the situation in which Corouado was placed 
continued effort vfbs a condition of existence. Ha 
saw that his highly strained anticipations were not 
fulfilled in Zuni-Cibola, and that his campaign to 
that place had been a material failure. The force 
which he commanded was still more bitterly dis- 
appointed, for their expectations had been of a 
more immediate character. A plundering expedi- 
tion meant mutiny and destmetion. Coronado 
learned, however, that Zuiii (as I shall henceforth 
call Cibola) was not the only tribe that possessed 
a superior rank among village Indians, and that 
farther on in the country, in the west and especially 
in the east, were similar gi-oups or pueblos. The 
stories told him awakened hopes that there were 
perhaps better re^ons and mountains richer in 
metals in those directions. His men agreed in hia 
conjecture, and it grew during the cold winter in 
Zuni to a probability. Soldiers and leader there- 
fore awaited with impatience the mild weather, 
when they could go forward into the gi 
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known region on the edge of which they were. 
Their eyes were turned predominantly toward the 
east, and thus the conquest of the '' seven cities of 
Cibola'' was the starting-point for the exploration 
and opening of New Mexico. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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THE NEW MEXICAN PUEBLOS. 

Residence in a pueblo is not without a charm fop 
single persons in winter. It is, indeed, rather Bmuky 
and damp than warm in the many-storied houses, 
the inner rooms of which, where the sunshine never 
penetrat^^Sj are used only for storerooms. The out- 
side rooms now possess the luxury of real windows, 
with panes of mica or gypsum, of which a number 
are fixed together in a wooden sash. These gypsum 
windows are of Spanish introduction ; in their primi- 
tive condition the Pueblo Indians were acquainted 
only with holes for air and light. The fireplace of 
adobe or stone warms the long room in which large 
and small, in sweet innocence, eat and talk and sleep. 
This fireplace is one of the original possessions of 
the Indians, which they had before the time of the 
Spaniards. If it is stormy without, the fire will be 
smoking within, and staying there becomes unen- 
durable. Yet winter is to me a very pleasant season 
to be in the pueblos. Everybody is at home then, 
and conversation is lively ; and the men gather at 
night and often sit till daybreak, smoking their corn- 
stalk cigarettes and talking of the old times. This 
is the season when the treasury of their legends and 
household tales is opened to those who gain the con- 
fidence of these simple men ; it is also the favorite 
in for their public dances. A week rarely p 
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that the drum is not heard soimding some noon, 
with the shrill notes of the long reed-pipe, and the 
rhythmical minor song of the exclusively male choms. 
The dsneers come marching into the plaza in pairs, 
a man and a woman, the former always with hare 
chest and shoulders, and the latter " modestly " half- 
clothed. All are elaborately painted, often disflgnreil 
in the most fearfid manner with rainbow-colored 
stripes on their faces and bodies. They wear, ac- 
cording to the occasion, rude colored masks, or 
feather ornaments only, or animals' heads, or colored 
head-dresses of wood. And thus they dance and sing 
and drum and play till the sun sets, even though 
the weather be freezing or stormy. They return 
dripping with perspiration to the house, and place 
themselves right before the blazing fire unclothed. 
Colds, coughs, and catarrhs follow, but the next week 
they go again to the laborious ball, for it is a matter 
of duty, and, then, the new colds they catch are sup- 
posed to drive away the old ones — Similia Hmilibus 
diranbir. 

I onoe attended between the 22d of February and 
the 8th of March four difEerent dances in Zuni 
amongst the descendants of those Indians of Cibola 
whom Corouado visited. Yet the chroniclers of his 
campaign have not a word to say of these festivals and 
ceremonies which are so curious to the whites. The 
silence is easily accounted for. The dances, which 
are now as many curious survivals of a condition 
that formerly extended over all Aniericaj were then 
customary among all the Indians of all Mexico, as 
they now are in the pueblos alone, and were there- 
fore well known to the Spaniards, Tlie historians 
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were less likely to describe local differences in cos- 
tume, songs, or danee-flgures, because they, or at 
least Gasteneda, and Jaramillo, did not write their 
accounts for a number of years after tlie occurrentw 
of the events. It is also probable that the erection 
of the Spanish quai-ters in the Valley of Zuni indis- 
posed its people from performing their dances, the 
meaning of which is wholly sj-mbolical, and which 
have in their eyes the significance of a religious act. 
The " cachinas " in the pueblos of the Rio Grande ar« 
for the most part strictly privat* ; entrance into these 
not always decent ceremonies is permitted only to 
the initiated, and under vows of complet« secrecy. 
I am convinced that, although neither Coronado nor 
Casteneda and Janmiillo mention the dances, they 
■were still zealously performed in the winter of 1540- 
41 in the seven pueblos of Znni ; not participated in 
by the people as a whole, but that the secret fraterni- 
ties of the priests, the medicine-men, the soldiers and 
hunters, each fraternity by itself, performed its fes- 
tive dances and invocations in its smoke- filled estufa, 
before the altars on which stood the colored images 
of the sun-father, " Ya-to-kiarTltsehu"; the mother, 
" Tao-na-kia Isita " ; the divine hero-brothers, " Mai- 
tza-la-ima" and "Ahuiuta"; and the terrible god 
'*Achi-a-M-topfi,." 

The picture which this life in the plain of Zuni 
afforded was a peculiar one. Over the white cov- 
ering of snow projected the pueblos of Matzaqui, 
Halona, and Pinana like little hills of clay, with thin 
clouds of smoke rising from them. Villages were 
visible at once from the southern edge of the basin, 
and at the foot of the colossal mesa, which stood 
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ap clear red oat of the snow-field, could be seen 
the niche in which Oarqaima was concealed. There 
lived the Spaniards, going about in rusty helmets, 
battered cuirassefi, ragged doublets, and worn-out 
boots, but with good weapons, amongst the Indians, 
who wrapped themselves in thick coverings made 
of rabbit-skins. There were beard the neighing of 
horses, the bleating of sheep, aud every morning the 
sound of the mass bells aud tie songs of the eharch, 
together with the call of tlie crier, annoanciug his 
day's duties to every one in the village. While in the 
other paeblos the monotony of life was interrupted 
only by the dancer, Oa-quima was turned into a 
miniature Babel, for there could be heard there at 
the same time Spanish, Latin, the Zuni language, the 
Mexican Nahuatl, and the sonorous Pima and Taqui. 
Conversation could not be very lively, and mistakes 
were frequent but innocent. In consequence of this, 
and of the cold, everything went on quietly. 

The information which the Spaniards obtained con- 
cerning the regions still unknown to them was neces- 
sarily not very definite, and tlio names of places were 
unavoidably incorrectly understood by them, and 
erroneously recorded- An example is afforded by 
the word " Marata," than which no other occurs more 
frequently in the chronicles of Coronado's campaigns. 
Fray Marcos says of it only, that southeast of Zuni 
was a group of pueblos called Marata, which had 
been brought to the verge of ruin by constant wars 
with the Zuni. Mr. Gushing has learned that " Ma- 
tyiuta" in the Zufd language means the south, or 
rather a region in the south, in the vicinity of the 
salt lake or " Can-izo." Large, well-preserved ruins 
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still exist there. Melcliior Diaz says of it that in 
his time the Zuhi Indians di-ew their supply of salt 
thence, as they do now, but he says nothing of the 
pueblo. The statement of Fray Marcos, tiierefoi'e, 
rests on a mistake so far as it refers to a previous 
destruction of the village on the Garrizo. The Zuni 
declare besides that that village belonged to a branch 
of their tribe, 

A similar instance is found in the name " Totonte- 
ac," which is likewise mentioned by Fray Marcos, and 
later by Melchior Diaz. By it a group of pueblos 
was meant, situated west or northwest of Zuni, the 
description of which exactly fits the Moqui villages." 
Coronado heard of this tribe in the summer of 1540, 
but under the name of " Tusayan." He immediately 
sent Pedro de Tobar thither, with about twenty men 
and one priest. The distance (five days' journey) 
and the direetion (northwest) are correctly given by 
Jaramillo. A brief conflict took place, probably at 
the now deserted pneblo of Ahu&-tu, after which the 
Moquis immediately surrendered. There were seven 
villages, of which two are now deserted, but fugitives 
of the Tehna tribe have formed a new settlement, 
which bears their name. Tobar heard a large river 
spoken of among the Moquis as situated in the west, 
the otlier side of a desert, at whose mouth lived a 
tribe the men of which were of unusual stature. He 
considered it his duty to return immediately to Znni 
in order to communicate this story to Coronado. 
Gareia Lopez de Cfirdenas started with only twelve 
men to go and search for this river. He was hos- 



pitably rc-ceived by the Moquis, who supplied him 
■with guides and provisions, and after twenty days' 
journey through a perfectly desolate region, he came 
to the vicinity of the stream he was seeking. 

I say purposely near aud in sight of it, but not on 
its shore, for "its banks were so high that they 
seemed ki be raised three or four leagues into the 
air. The country is covered with little stunted fir- 
trees, is exposed to the north, and is so cold that al- 
thougli it was summer we could hardly bear it. The 
Spaniards followed these mountains for thj-ee days 
in tlie hope of finding a passage down to the river, 
which, appearing from above not more than a fathom 
in width, had, according to the Indians, a breadth 
of half a league. But it was impossible. Two or 
three days later they believed they had found a place 
where the descent seemed easier, and Captain Mel- 
gosa, Juan Gfalera, and a soldier . . . determined to 
make the effort. They went so fai' that they were lost 
from sight. Toward four o'clock in the afternoon 
they returned," They had been obliged to ^ve up 
the attempt aft«r they had climbed down about a 
third of the depth ; but the river appeared very large 
to them, and " some rocks, which seemed from above 
to be hardly the size of a man, re^y exceeded in 
height the tower of the Cathedral of Seville." Find- 
ing that the banks of the river were destitute of 
water, the Spaniards gave up further efforts in that 
direction. They returned to Zuni, and neither the 
Moqui nor the countries farther west of there were 
visited again by them while Coronado and his men 
continued in New Mexico. 

In this description of Casteueda's it is easy to 
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recognize the upper course of the great Rio Colorado. 
The Spaniards also explicitly declare that it was the 
Rio del Tizon, by which name Melchior Diaz desig- 
nated the Colorable. 

In the course of less than six months the Spanish 
reconnoitring corps bad thus three times touched 
the largest river of western America, bad explored 
its shores with tolerable acciiracy for a considerable 
length of its course, and bad also travelled in two 
directions through parts of Arizona, which have only 
- in a very recent time again attracted attention. 
Goronado bad even followed the New Mexican 
boundary northward through two thirds of the length 
of the tenitory, and the documents relative to bis 
campaign give correct accounts of the Gila River, 
and excellent descriptions of the Sierra Blanca region 
and the Little Colorado. Diaz had crossed south- 
western Ai-izona. Alarcon bad, besides, explored 
and correctly described the mouth and the lower 
course of the Eio Colorado. Lastly, Cfirdenas had 
ti-aversed the whole of Arizona from east to west. 
The accomphshment of such entsi-prises with small 
means deserves admiration ; and when we consider 
that ofBcial reports were matle of these matters by 
eye-witnesses — reports the great accuracy of which 
as regards the country and people only more recent 
researches have made it possible to demonstrate — 
we cannot refuse to pay these men, so long decried 
as " Spanish adveuturei's," " cruel freebooters," etc., 
all honor for their achievements. The Spanish gov- 
ernment also deserves high praise for the carefulness 
and far-sightedness with which it permitted such en- 
terprises, and preserved the written reeoi'ds of tliem. 
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While the reconnoitring operations toward the 
west were tins discontinaed, tlie eyes of the Spaniards 
were turned from Zuni more earnestly toward the 
east. Coronado hod griven the people of the Znni 
tribe to iinderstand that they must spread the news 
of his coming and of his intention to stay in 
country as widely as possible. The eommand 
unneeessarj', for reports of that kind spread 
rapidly among the Indians without any postal system. 
A certain kind of peaceful intercourse is constantly 
going on, even between hostile tribes, and news 
passes from one tribe to another through numerous 
channels, though distorts in many ways, to great 
distances. I cite the accounts of Cibola, which were 
carried to the middle of Sonora. Thus there existed, 
and still exists, a close bond among the YiJlage 
Indians, or Pueblos, especially, which connects the 
far distant Pecos and Moqui with the Opatas, and 
the most northern Taos with the most southern Piros. 
Their scattered position among nomadic tribes made 
them sensible of the need of a connection, and the 
equal condition of their civilization confirmed the 
feeling. Neighboring Pueblos often made war upon 
one another, and would stDl do so were it not for the 
whites, but visits were made between the more re- 
mote ones for trade and for purposes connected with 
religion. There are fetishes and incantations which, 
when they have been discontinued in one pueblo, can 
only be recovered from some other one, often far 
distant. 

In these and similar ways had the story of the com- 
ing of the Spaniards reached Moqui, and their horses 
had been represented there as man-eating creatures. 
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There came also to Znlii Indiana from the extreme 
east of the Pueblo region, from a village called Cicuy6. 
This village was situated "eeventy leagues toward the 
east." The arrival of Coronado was already known 
there. The men brought buffalo robes with them, 
and invited the Spanish commander to visit their 
place, presenting him with skins and shields and "hel- 
mets" of buffalo leather.* With the reports from 
Cibola, the Spajiiards had also received in the south 
aceoTinta of the existence of " wild eows," confirming 
what Cabeza de Vaca had previously related. The 
Indians of the shores of the extreme lower Colorado 
had likewise told Alai'con of these animals. Now 
the Spaniards were in contact with people whose 
home was near the buffalo, and who hunted it.t A 
very welcome occasion was thus presented to them 
for making themselves acquainted with these new 
animal forms, and an excellent opportunity to ad- 
vance with good leaders farther into the interior. 
Coronado therefore sent Hernando de Alvai-ado 
with twenty men to go with the people of Cieuy^ on 
their return to their home, and to report to the chief 
in command in eighty days concerning what he had 
seen and done. The main corps remained in the 
meanwhile at Zuui, whither Alvarado was to retui-n 
after completing his tour. His campaign t«ok place 
in August, 1540. 

■ These helmets, or, rather, leather caps, are still in use 
amoug the Puehlos. They belong to the aboriginal equipment 
for war. 

t It is doubtful whelher the Zafiis at that time took part ii 
the periodical buffalo^hunts whieh the Pueblo Indiana f 
ther east 
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^H The word " Cionyi " i8 " Tshi-quiti'i,'' the aborigiiial 
^H name of the Pecos Indians. I will here mention 
^H that Casteneda say» that Pecos is the last Tillage to 
^H the east, and that the great plains are only thirty 
^P leagues, or eighty miles, distant from it- I have al- 
ready shown in my earlier work, "A Visit to the 
Aboriginal Ruins in the VaDey of the Rio Pecos,"* 
' that Cicuy6 is identic^ with Pecos, It is not neees- 

Isaiy to repeat the demonstration here. 
Alvarado and his company reached the first village 
in five days. It was built on a rock, and was called 
"Acuco." This is the "Ha-cu-qua'' of the Zuui, 
the pueblo of Acoma. so famous for its sitnatiou. 
Casteneda very appropriately describes it as being 
upon " a perpendicular rock ... so high that a bnl- 
let could hardly reach the top"; but with less ac- 
curacy he speaks of a "stairway" of three hundi-ed 
steps bewn in the rock as being the only way to the 
highest story. Acoma is indeed situated on a rock, 
the shape of which resembles that of a spider. The 
walls of the rock fall perpendieularly down for neai-ly 
three hundred feet, while four winding paths lead 
to the pueblo, none of which has been cut out by 
human hands. Slight improvements in the shape 
of implanted posts and notches for the hands and 
feet have been made in a very few places. At the 
summit is the pueblo, with its great church of adobe 
and stone, and the churchyard, the soil of which has 
all been brought up on the backs of the inhabitants. 
Not a foot of other loose ground can be found on the 
gigantic cliff j the ten houses stand on the bare rock, 

" Vol. i. of the "Papers of the Archfeologiuftl InHtiti 
Americft," 
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whence the view down into the yawning depth is 
awful. The six hundred inhabitants draw tbeir 
supply of wat€r the year round from the aeeuiuula- 
tionB of rain and snow in two deep natural cisteniB. 
The cultivated fields are fourteen miles away. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I repeat here a few 
impressions which were deeply marked upon me dur- 
ing a long sojourn in Acoma, and in words whieh I 
have already published in ''A Letter from Aeoma" 
in the German journal i>asvlM«7ajid (1884, No. XIII- ). 
These impressions have been renewed on two vis- 
its to the place, when the same feelingH were dftily 
awakened. 

" When the visitor stands upon the rocks wbich 
immediately surround the water-pool, he lookn down 
from them into the valley upon the great mesas that 
surround them, and beyond these upon tho mamivc 
pyramid of Mount Taylor, or the Sierra de Han 
Mateo. ... As evening approaches the uhadows lie 
deep upon the ground, and as they climb up the rock- 
walls, as cliff after cUff is swallowed up in darkncsK, 
his heart is oppressed with the feeling that all in- 
tei-course with the outer world is heneefortJi cut off. 
This feeling has crept upon me every evening at sun- 
set ; for escape from Acoma in the night would be 
impossible to any one who had not lived there a 
long time. When the last ray of the sun has taken 
leave of the lofty sierra, one feels absolutely alone, 
forsaken, helplessly floating in the darkness of nipht. 
But this feeling soon passes away ; for a clear, al- 
though monotonous, singing sounds from the pueblo, 
fli-es blaze on the roofs, and when one has returned 
to the houses laughing voices greet him, and joyous 
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groups &re moving around and above him. 
oppressive feeling of deeertion uhaages into one 
pleasure in beiug the plain guest of a simple people.4 

The population of Aeoma has not changed mnd 
in three hundred and forty years, for Castenedi^ 
B{>caks of two hundred braves. The people prepared 
to defend themselves against the Spaniards, but no 
battle took place, the fear of the horses inducing a 
8[Miedy peace. It seems, however, that Alvarado did 
not stay in Acoma, and he was quite right in not 
trusting to the peaceful disposition of the people, for 
once on the rock the same fate might easily have met 
>iiTn that, fli'ty-eight years later, overtook the Maestro 
I de Canipo Zaldivar and his men at that place. Three 



» days' journey from Acoma brought him to Tigue:^^ 
■where he met a friendly reception. Tiguex (pre^f 
nounced Tiguesh), according to Casteiieda, was a !B 
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group of twelve smaller pneblos situated 
river, in a valley about two leagues, or five miles, 
wide. From that place Alvarado sent a messenger 
to Conmado with the advice to remove his wini 
quarters there. 

Tignex boa been looked for at various places 
New Mexico : on the eastern Rio Puerco, at the site 
of the present Santa F^, and at other points. I have 
marked as the situatiou of this pueblo group the 
banks of the Rio Grande near Bernalillo, or rather 
between Algodones and Albuquerque. The very 
name points thither, for the Tiguas Indians call 
themselves Tiguex, and they f ormei'ly hved in a chain 
of larger and smaller pueblos along the Rio Grande. 
They were divided into two groups: a northern 
group, of which I know of twelve niins betwei 
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the "Mesa del Cangelon" in the Dorth and "Los 
Corralea" in the south, and of which the present 
pueblo of Sandia is the only one left ; and a southern 
branch now concentrated at the large village of 
Isleta, but which was still, about 1630, scattered 
in several small places. 1 have no doubt tliat tlie 
Tiguex of Coronado denotes the northern group 
of the Tiguas, for it lay north of Acoma and on a 
lai^ river. This river east of Zuni could only have 
been the Rio Grande del Norte, for the Puerco is in 
that latitude in parts of its course filled up with 
sand, and in other parts reduced to an insignificant, 
muddy rill. An expression of Casteneda's, like- 
wise applying to Cicuy6-Pecos, is decisive on this 
point. " Tiguex," he says, " is the middle point," and 
" from Cibola to Cicuy^, which is the last village, we 
count seventy leagues." The villages of Tiguex were 
not, like Zuni and Aeoma, built of stone and mortar, 
but of adobe ; and that is also the stnicture of tho 
pueblos the ruins of which I have examined around 
Bernalillo. I mention still another piece of docu- 
mentary evidence, although it is derived from an ac- 
coimt written at a later period. At Tiguex Coronado 
stormed and destroyed a pueblo — the only eiiBO of 
the destruction of a village in New Mej(i«ro during his 
campaign. In the year 1583 the " Tiguns " told An- 
1 tonio de Espejo, on bis arrival among them, that his 
countrymen on their first coming had burnt ()ne of 
their towns in the vicinity of the present Bernalillo. 
This fixes the locality of Tiguex, as I have atlcinpt^-d 
to show in an earlier piiblic^tion, beyond all doubt. 
Five days' journey brought Alvarado from the 
Rio Grande to CieuyS, where a friendly reception was j 




I also given him. Of this village Casteneda. 
) "The vill^e of Cicuy^ can furnish about five hi 
I dred men of war. ... It is built on a rock, and 
I middle is occupied by an open place in which are 
1 estufas. The houses are four stories high, with 
[ race roofs, all of the same height, on which one 
go aroond the whole village without stepping inl 
street. The first two stories have passages 
bling balconies, on which one can go round tha 
whole village, and where he can be under shelter. 
The houses have no doors below ; one goes up to the 
balconira which are within the village by means of a 
ladder. All the doors open upon the balcony, whidij 
serves the purpose of a street. The village Ls 
rounded on the outside by a low stone wall. Thi 
is also a spring there, which could be diverted. 
Cicuy6 lies in a narrow valley, in the midst of 
clad mountains. A small river, in which very 
trout are caught, flows through the valley. "V 
large otters, bears, and good falcons are found there.' 
It is not necessary to compare this description 
with that of the Valley of Pecos and the present 
ruins of the former pueblo. Casteneda describes this 
pueblo so well and tiiily that when, after completing 
the measurement of the ruins in September, 1880, 1 
restored the plans and afterward wrote them out, I 

I perceived with astonishment that they exactly re- 
peated the picture which the Spanish soldier had 
stetched three hundred years before. He was but 
little wrong even in his estimate of the popnlatiou 
of Peeos-Cicuy^. Five hundred warriors represent 
among the Village Indians eighteen hundred in- 
habitants of all ages and both sexes. In the yc 
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1630 Pecos contained "over a thousand sools," in 
1689 about two thousand. The latter number might 
easily, according to the plana, have been accom- 
modated within the village, for it was the largest 
pueblo that New Mexico contained in the sixteenth 
century, or afterward. 

The tribe of Pecos has not yet died out. When 
the inhabitants in 1840, reduced by a hundred yeses' 
hostilities with the Comanches and by illness to five 
families, fled to their tribe-relatives at Jemez, their 
immediate extinction was considered inevitable. In- 
stead of that they have increased, and numbered 
twenty-eight persons in 1885. They Uve with their 
kindred, and participate equally with them in the 
governmental affairs of Jemez. They also speak the 
same language. 

Alvarado was received by the Pecos with drums 
and flutes. The native flute might rather be called 
a clarinet, for it has a mouth of painted gourd-shell, 
and is blown from the end and not from the side. 
Many cotton cloths and turquoises were presented 
to him. Such a reception indicated that the Pecos 
Indians were somewhat doubtful concerning the 
human origin of their guest. He also met here a 
strange Indian who lived with the Pecos," and whom 
the Spaniards called a " Turk " on account of his ap- 
pearance. He was a native of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and belonged to one of the tribes of that region. 

* Casteneda Baj^ he was a slave, but that is not correct. 
He did not belong to the tribe, and had attached himself to a 
family, but he was not and could not be a sUve, according to 
the ouatom of the Pueblos. Everj Indian has a right to Iw ^ 
permanent gueat with them. 
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He informed the Spaniards that gold-bearing a 
thickly populated distritrts lay toward the east. 
infomtatioD was extremely welcome ; he was taken 
as a guide for the visit to the buffalo herds of the 
plains that was to be made in pm-suance of Coroaado's 
directions ; but this was not continued long, for A' 
varado hastened back, in order to communicate t 
his commander what he regarded as important news.*^ 
He returned speedily to Tigaex or BemaliUo, where 
Garcia Lopez de C&rdenas had in the meantime ar- 
rived, Coi-onado having despatched him to prepare 
quarters for the whole army, which was to spend tl 
rest of the winter there. 

" The Turk " {el Tvrco) was to play so important JE 
part henceforth in the fortunes of Coronado's expedi- 
tion, that I think it right to give the charge of de- 
liberate deception which the Spaniards have made 
against him a closer examination. The charge has 
perhaps some foundation. The Indian was unques- 
tionably a native of the plains, and had been carried to 
Pecos by war or the incidents of hunting expeditions. 
» custom among the Pueblo Indians (and it 
ceased only a few years ago) to moke at least one 
expedition a year to these plains for the purpose of 
providing themselves with buffalo meat, and more 
particularly with buffalo skins, which they used in 
armor, for shoes, and for many other of their needs. 
The plains were not constantly inhabited ; even the 
Apaches, who regularly roamed through a part of 
them, did not live there, for they are without wftt<?r, 
and are a long distauce from it, and the buffaloes 
resort to them only at certain seasons. As the 
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the plains, those of the east likewise resorted to them, 
from Kansas, Arkansas, and the present Indian Ter- 
ritory, in similar expeditions, and they met. Trade 
or war was the result ; often both ; and thus these 
deserts were the market in which the novelties o( 
either half of the North American continent were 
exchanged. "The Turk" there fell into the hands 
of the Pecos Indians, and they did not kill him. He 
tried now to make the Spaniards understand whence 
he had come, and what was the character of the 
country there, and as his language was not sufBcient 
■ for the purpose, he was obliged to employ gestures, 
I Conversation in this way was very inconvenient, and 
r mistakes were inevitable. He is said to have told 
the Spaniards of houses like those of the piieblos, 
but larger. If he did this, he intentionally falsified, 
as the result showed. But while the Spaniards were 
thinking of houses, he may have had something quits 
different in his mind, and may have mentioned the 
pueblos only for eompaiison. He spoke, they said, 
of gold. Did he know what gold was? I am satisfied 
j that he did not know the difference between gold, 
yellow mica, bright pyrites, and copper pyrites, of 
which there is much in the Mississippi Valley. That 
he should prefer his native land, where vegetation 
was apparently more luxuriant than in New Mexico, 
and where animal life was consequently more abun- 
F dant, to the more barren southwest was natural, and 
go it was, too, that he should extol it to the Spaniards, 
for he had reason to suppose that he might possibly, 
with the aid of these strangers, be restored to his 
people. It is also probable that " the Turk " eventu- 
.. aUy led the Spaniai-ds wofully astray, but this, too, 



WAS poesibly as much the reaiilt of mJBtakes as of 
wilfnl deception ou his part ; for it was not possible 
to reach an adequate mutual understanding under 
the circumstances. 

Al^Tirado's return to Tiguei was marked by an 
event that places that officer's character in a most 
unfavorable light. To provide quarters for his few 
men he forced the evacuation of a whole pueblo, and 
would not permit the inhabitants to take away any- 
thing but their clothing. The puehlo cannot have 
been of great size, for those communities were gener- 
ally not large previous to the advent of the Spaniards. 
The villages were smaller but more numeroas than 
they have been since ; for the Franciscan monks com- 
bined them into larger settlemente, both for purposes 
of defence, and in order to attach the Indians more 
closely to the churches and to the schools connected 
with them. It may be readily conceived that the 
forced occupation of this pueblo created an unpleas- 
ant feeling in the whole region of the present Ber- 
nalillo. It was the introduction to subsequent difflr 
ctilties and dangerous contentions. 

Coronado had in the meantime gone away from 
Zufii with a small niunber of his men, leaving the 
larger number behind under the command of Arell- 
ano, who was t« follow him after twenty days to the 
Rio Grande. The route he took led him to that river, 
about thirty miles south of Bernalillo, in the vicinity 
of the present Isleta. He recognized that the peo- 
ple there belonged to the sarae tribe as those of 
Tiguex. Their houses wei-e likewise «f adobe. Caa- 
teneda calls this region " Tutahaco," while Jaramillo 
apphes that name to Acoma. The latter is right to 
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the extent that the name is " Tutahaio," a corruption 
of the word " Tuthea-ufty," by which the Tiguas call 
the rocks of Acoma. As the Spaniards came fi-om 
there the name of the place was confounded with 
that of Isleta. The Spaniards asked for the latter, 
and the Indians gave the name of the other place, a 
confusion such as I have often encountered among 
the natives. 

Casteueda mentions eight villages in the vicinity 
of Isleta, but adds that they were situated " down 
the river." The ruins of hardly more than four are 
to be seen between Albuquerque and Los Lnnas, nine 
miles south of Isleta. The statements of Jaramillo, 
who gives the Tiguas of the Rio Grande fifteen vil- 
lages in twenty leagues, or fifty-four miles, are on 
the other hand correct. It is forty-six miles from Al- 
godones to Los Lunas, and fifteen or sixteen Tigua 
villages were inhabited in the year 1627. The four 
or five villages farther south, which Casteneda counts 
besides these, were those of the Piros. They began 
in the vicinity of Tom6 and Los Lentes, and extended 
to San Mai'cial and Fort Craig. Casteiieda was ac- 
quainted only with the moat northern of them, for 
there were fourteen in all. 

Marching up the Rio Grande to Tiguex, Coronado 
arrived there when the quarrels among his subor- 
dinates had just broken out. He found that his 
men had "the Turk" with them, and were rejoicing 
over the pretended information which he gave them. 
This Indian's conduct became more suspicious, and 
he appears to have harbored a resentment against 
the people of Pecos. He complained that they were 
keeping a golden arm-band of his. The knave had 
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(ver had such a thing, or it may have been a copper 
I ring ; but the Spaniards understood it to be gold, 
rand Alvarado went to Peoos to recover it for him, 
I Wlien he was assured there that " the Turk " had 
\ aever worn an ornament of the kind, he seized th« 
leacique and anotherchief of theplaeeby t 
I meanf^, and carried tliem prisoners to the Tignaa. 
''The Tiguas were verj- angry at this act, for, the two 
tribes not being adjacent, peace prevailed between 
them and the Pecos. 

Since Cortes had in 1520 made a prisoner of the 
"war captain" (capitan de la guerra) of the Mexican 
[ tribe, whom later historical description transformed 
r into the monarch Montezuma, the Spaniards had 
I tried many times to secure other similar hostageB.1 
[ They had forgotten, or rather had never compr&- 
bended, that the importance of a chief among the In- 
diana is very relative, and in no way comparable witt 
the significance which the head of the state in a civil- 
ized commonwealth possesses. The fall of a valiant 
leader may decide the issue of a battle, but the capture 
by craft of the same chief in time of peace is of no 
greater moment than a similar treachery exercised 
upon a common Indian. Offices are never hereditary 
among these Indians, but are and were always elect- 
ive. Only in the case of a leader in the mystic ser- 
vice, a medicine-man, or shaman, being taken away, or 
of one of those whose function it is to work for the 
good of the tribe by mortification or sacrifice, would 
that tribe be moved to offer a ransom for his recovery.. 
' For while an administrative officer, even a warrioiv 
i can be easily replaced, the importance of the othev 
pne lies in his knowledge of the secret arts j if he ii 
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lost, the connecting link with the beings of a higher 
order is removedj and the puehlo la, accoi-ding to its 
own striking expression, " made an orphan." The 
successor of the medieine-man is elected only in eases 
when he is taken away by sudden death ; otherwise 
the candidate is carefully selected and slowly trained 
by the incumbent, and cannot enter upon the practice 
of his art till one or more years after the death of 
his predecessor. At the present time the functionary 
whose duty it is to suffer on all occasions for the 
good of the pneblo is called the " cacique," or, by the 
Zunis, " Chaeui M6sona." 

Coronado not only supported tlie attempt of his 
officers, but proceeded to still further and more 
offensive acts of violence. He required the Tiguas 
to furnish a considerable quantity of cotton goods 
for his soldiers. They certainly were in great need 
of covering, for it was bitterly cold, and snow-falls 
were frequent, but the manner in which the articles 
wei-e demanded and obtained deserves the severest 
i-eprobatiou. The pueblos on both aides of the river 
were ravaged and plundered, and outra^s were com- 
mitted against the women. The Tiguas would not 
endure this long ; the whole tiibe rose against the 
strangers and seized some of their horses. Coronado 
was obliged to take the fieJd against them, even be- 
fore his main force could join him. A bloody war 
arose, that lasted fifteen days, in which the Span- 
iards lost several officers and a number of men. Two 
pueblos were captured after a long siege, the taking 
of the first of which was followed by an atrocious 
massacre of prisoners. Coronado and his company 
behaved on this occasion with a cruelty that fixes a 
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indelible stain on their memory, and which demanded 
in requital in later days the sacrifice of innocent per- 
The Tipias did not submit, but fled to the 
mouutoius, and notwithstanding Coronado'e efforts 
t« pacify them and recover their confidence, did not 
return to the Rio Grande so long as the Spaniards 
remained in the country. 

It is true that this was the only instance during the 
whole continuance of the expedition in New Mexico 
in which the Spaniards behaved barbarously and 
cruelly, but their treatment of the Tiguas is not easier 
to explain on that account. I can find no ground of 
excuse for it ; and the behavior of Coronado is in so 
complete contradiction with his previous and sub- 
sequent course that I cannot easily understand it, 
unless it be that necessJ^ drove him to the first 
summary measures, and the severe cold (the Rio 
Grande was frozen) and the scarcity of provisions 
then provoked his soldiers to wild excesses. Yet 
single events occurred during the war with the Tig- 
uas that indicated that cruelties were perpetrated in 
cold blood. First among them was the slaughter of 
the prisoners who surrendered in the first pueblo. 
Let it be said in behalf of Coronado that he was not 
privy to this atrocity, which was ordered by Garcia 
Lopez de Cardenas, at the time in command in his 
stead. He was in quarters, and bad just received >- 
the army which had come from Zuni under Arellano, 
when the blood-stained conqueror returned. "It 
was snowing heavily, and the weather was bad for 
two months," says Casteneda. Intense cold and a 
few heavy snow-storms occur every winter on the Rio 
Grande, but I have never known of continued severe 
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■weather there of so long duration. The first mouths 
of the year 1541 were unusually cold in New Mexico, 
for it is said that one could ci-oss the Rio Grande on 
the ice during four months. I very much doubt the 
correctness of the statement as to the length of time. 

Coronado did not hesitate, however, to extend the 
exploration of the country even while the hostilities 
against the Tiguae were still in full progress. He 
was impelled to it, not only by the desire to become 
acquainted with the region, bat also by the fear of a 
genei-al rising of all the natives, which woiUd have 
been fatal for him and his company. The Pecos had 
first to be pacified, and with that object he went to 
the pueblo and gave up to the people, who met hini 
with demonstrations of a peaceful character, their 
captured officers. By this measure the former friendly 
relation was restored. After his return to the Rio 
Grande, he formed connections with a village called 
" Cia," situated four leagues, or eleven miles, west of 
the river ; and six Spaniards visited and quieted the 
Indians of " Quirix," a group of seven pueblos join- 
ing the Tiguas on the north and partly scattered 
along the great river. Cia, properly Tzia, is not 
more than twenty miles in a straight line from the 
Rio Grande. Still nearer, and situated on the same 
branch (the Rio de Jemez), was the pueblo of Santa 
Ana (T^-ma-ya). The same language is spoken in 
both, and they are in frequent communication. They 
belong to the numerous group of the " Queres," with 
which the Quirix of Coronado are identical. 

It is easy to identify the eight pueblos which Cas- 
teneda mentions. Following the eastern shore of 
the Rio Grande, we meet first " Oa-tish-tye " (San 
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F«lipe, now, and since 1630, on the w«st side) and 
"Gui-pu-i" (SoLto Dumingo, now called "Tihua," 
and formerly situated a mile oorthea^t). On the 
western abore lies, six miles nortli of Santo Domingo, 
" Ofl-tyi-ti " (Cachiti). On the Jemez River, six miles 
from San Felipe, stands "Ta-ma-ya" (Santa Ana), 
and farther up Tzia, or Cia. The other three vil- 
lages may be sought for in the vicinity of Cia, where 
their ruins are still standing. 

Cia is now going down into deeay, after having 
Ijfen, till 16S8, one of the lai^iest Indian villages in 
New Mexico. lbs inhabitants speak a dialect of the 
Queres tongue, somewhat like that of Aeoma. All 
the pueblos of the Queres formed, and still form, like 
tlie other groups, autonomous communities. The 
common language does not prevent hostilities be- 
tween neighboring villages, but should an enemy 
from without threaten oue of them, it has the right 
to call the others to its aid, and in that case the war- 
chief of the threatened village, the " Tzya-u-yu-qiu," 
or eapitan de la guerra, takes the chief command. 
The Queres held a passive attitude toward the Span- 
iards until the insurrection of 1680, in which tiiey 
were very active. 

I have followed Casteneda's statements exclusively 
in these last researches. Jai'amillo says that Cia, 
Uraba, and Ciquique were situated on the same 
river, a stream which flowed iuto the Rio Grande 
from the northwest. This river is undoubtedly the 
Jemea, He goes on to speak of the " Rio Cicuique " as 
another stream, situated northeast of the former one, 
and seven days' journey distant from it. He is, 
he concedes, very confused in his uaiTative, and 
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therefore not to be relied upon on these points, 
Mota-PadiJlii calls Cicuy6 " Coquite," Herrera copies 
Jaramillo. Only Caaterieda is clear and consistent, 
and his statements agree perfectly with the country 
and with the relics left by its former inhabitants. 

Coronado, with an energy to which due i-ecognition 
cannot be refused, notwithstanding the outrages that 
attended his proceedings at Bernalillo, thus in a short 
time brought Central New Mexico within the compass 
of his knowledge, and obtained the first correct in- 
formation of the Village Indians of six linguistic 
stocks; but his attention was stUl chiefly directed 
toward the east, of the great wealth of which "the 
Turk " continued to talk to him and the Spaniards. 
What he had so far seen of New Mexico did not ap- 
pear sufficiently favorable for him to be satisfied to 
devote himself to its settlement. The Valley of the 
Rio Grande is, indeed, not very inviting in winter, 
especially in so severe a winter as that of 1540-41 
seems to have been. The clearer the sunshine and 
the deeper the blue of the arch of the sky, the more 
dreary in their barrenness are the dunes that border 
alternately both sides of the river, and the more wel- 
come is the sight of the black mesas and of the peaks 
of volcanic stone which in groups and singly inter- 
rupt the monotonous profile. Still more gloomy is 
the waterless plateau which extends from the eastern 
edge of the river valley to the foot of the Sierra de 
Sandia, and farther south to the Sierra de Manzano 
and the Pnerto de Ab6 — a gray flat, twenty miles 
wide and fifty miles long from north to south, with- 
out brook, spring, or pond. The Sandia Mountain 
towers over it like a gigantic wall, with awful clefts 
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and cliffs rising perpendicularly 5000 feet above tha 
river. The chaiu of tbe Manzano, less steep but 
treeless, is still 2000 feet higher. The river vvHej 
itfieLf, seldom more than twu miles wide, passes in 
summer like a green baud among the dnnes, whidi 
are then tinged with green, but in winter the fields 
are barren iiud tlie trees are leafless, and stand on 
the heights like white skeletons on a vast, bare waste. 

When it is stormy on the Rio Grande, tbe dark- 
blue sky and the dazzling light vanish, the clonds 
sink low down to the foot of the high mountain range, 
and it is gloomy, cold, and oppressive. Sand whirls 
chase one another along the stream, break up and 
dash whistling upon the gravel hills. Dust and sand 
add to the darkness of the atmosphere, and one is 
relieved to see the snow begin to fall thick and ^en 
thicker, while the roaring of the wind is lulled to 
a mournfid sigh. Wben the snow has ceased and 
the clouds have disappeared from the slopes of the 
mountain, a thin white sheet covers the ground, 
which at night glows in the starlight with phosphor- 
escence. The snow does not stay long, for the sandy 
ground soon absorbs all moisture. 

This sandy soil in the Valley of tlie Rio Grande is 
fruitful, extraordinarily productive. When it can be 
watered it rewards, and that always bountifully, even 
the feeble efforts which Indian agriculture puts forth. 
No doubt the Spaniards were not specially attracted 
by the view of an agi-i(,'ulturo which did not, with 
more labor and in a more difficult because colder 
climate, aSord them all the products of the tropi- 
cal climate they had left, and into which they would 
have to introduc* the prrains and fruits of tbe 
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perate zoue. CattJe and sheep raising might have 
appeared more promising to them, but a long time 
would have to pass before they could establish those 
industries and a safe, accessible market eould be built 
up for their stock. This coulil certainly not be ex- 
pected in the first generation, while every one wanted 
first of all to be rich himself. 

Only productive mining could be profitable in a 
short time, but the Spaniards, who lacked neither 
desire for the metals nor practical skill in discover- 
ing them, did not suffer themselves to be misled by 
the traces, universally present, of malachite and car- 
bonate of copper. They indeed recognized the exist- 
ence of silver ore in the rocks, but shrewdly doubted 
as to the paying quality of the mineral. The Indians 
did not possess, nor were they acquainted with, gold, 
silver, copper, or iron. Gi-een stones, kalaite • and 
malachite,t colored flints and obsidian, gypsum for 
whitewashing, iron-ochre for painting pots, fa<!es, and 
feathei-s, were their mineral treasures. Coronado 
soon perceived that New Mexico was a poor eountrj', 
which could not be developed in the immediate future, 
a land fit only for commonplace work and minor 
industries. The Spaniards had not made the long, 
dangerous journey from the sunny south for such 
a purpose as that. To compensate them for their 
pains they must find more. 

The representations of " the Tm-k," on the contraiy, 
sounded very differently. He talked of a river two 
leagues wide containing fish as large as a horse, on 

* Blue turquois is rare. 

I Available only as a pigment oil acoount of the diffieutty of 
working it. 



wlik'lipanoes Bailed with forty rowers, their bowBricUy 
adorned with g(jld. He deeJared that the vessels in 
tliat eountry were made of silver and gold. With 
keen craftiDesB he had watched the Spaniards, and 
had discovered that they esteemed gold more than 
copper, and had learned to appreciate the difference 
between the two metals even in weight. CfoM, he in- 
timated, was abundant at "Arche " or "Ai-ahei," bnt 
" Quivira " was the place to which he would take the « 
Spaniards before all others, and where he promiaedil 
them the precious met^ in profusion. 

The Rio Grande Valley was quiet, and Coronado 
set about beginning the march to Quivira. The 
whole army followed him, while Pedro de Tobar was 
in the meantime to come up with reinforcements from 
Sonora ; for written orders had been left for him 
with the Indians of Znni to follow Coronado, guiding 
himself by the wooden crosses which he would erect 
fi-om time to time. The Spaniards left Bernalillo 
May 5th, and entered Pecos on the 9th. The tribe 
received and entertained them gladly. 

I have in the preceding pages referred to six lin- 
guistic stocks with which Coronado had so far come 
in contact in New Mexico. Only five of them have 
been named to this point, viz., those of Zuni, Tigua, 
Piro, PeeOB orJemez, and Queres. The sixth is never 
designated with a name, but is inferred from the 
scanty account of the route from Bernalillo to Pecos. 

This route is not hard to follow. Coronado could 
reach Pecos from the Rio Grande only by going up 
that river to the vicinity of San Felipe, and then 
turning in toward tbe pueblo of " Tunque." There 
Alvarado had probably already come in contact with 
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the Querea. In passing the Canon del Infiemo, the 
Spaniards would have become acquainted with 
Chilih, Tajique, Manzano, and with the remark- 
able salt basin beyond, of which they say nothing, 
and they would, moreover, be near the buffaloes, 
without touching Pecos. They also probably went 
by the " Paso de Tijeras " (the Scissors Pass) to San 
Pedro, where they found the pueblo of "Pa-qu"; 
from San Pedro to " Golden " (Real de San Francisco), 
where the pueblo of "Kaap6" (El Tuerto) stood, 
already almost deserted ; and thee past the pueblo 
of " Hi-shi " {Ptieilo largo), south of Galiste6, to the 
Pecos Valley. They thereby avoided all the northern 
villages; and Oasteueda says, "They count seven 
other villages between this route and the Snowy 
Mountaiiis (la Sierra Nevada)." 

The Sierra Nevada is that wild, picturesque monn- 
tain system aonth of Santa r6 which parts into the 
'three groups: the "Sierra del Real de Dolores," 
the Sierra de San Francisco, and the Sierra de San 
Pedro. They he east of the Sandia Mountain and 
paj'allel to it. These grand masses are often covered 
with snow early in the fall. The Sierra de Santa F6, 
which contains the highest peak in Now Mexico, is 
covered with snow nearly the whole year, and towers 
majestically over the other side of the basin of Galis- 
te<i. The seven pueblos which Casteiieda mentions 
were " PSnt-hSm-ba " (San Cristobal), "Tage-unge" 
or "Glistefi" (GaUste6), "I-pe-re" (San L^aro), 
"Y&tz6" (San Marcos), "Tzigu-m&" (la CiSnega), 
"Cu9rC&" (Arroyo Hondo), and "Cnfi-po-oge" (Santa 
F4). Their inhabitants belonged to the tribe of the 
" Tanos," which spoke the "Tehua" language, and 



they thuB formed thesixtli linguisticand ethnographic 
district with which Coronado had become acquainted 
in May, 1541. To them belonged also the pueblos of 
"San Pednj," of "El Tuerta," the "Pueblo largo" 
(which the Apa«ho6 had destroyed five or six years 
Ijcfyre), and the villagt^ south of " Tejou " (" Ojana," 
"Quipftna") and "Tunque." AU these are to-day 
deserted aud destroyed. 

Pecos was the headquail^'ra of the Spaniards for a 
little while. Qnivira appears to have been known 
there, for the people gave them a young Indian whom 
they called " Xabe," who wEts a native of Quivira. 
He said that gold and silver indeed occurred at his 
home, but not in such quantities as " the Turk " had 
pretended. Toward the middle of the month of May, 
1541, Coronado started for Quivira and its supposed 
wealth of gold. The young Indian, "Xabe," shared 
with "the Turk" the function of guide. 

Till then the Spaniards had Lad to endure only the 
dangers and hindrances offered by mountains. Now 
they encountered difficulties of another kind such BS 
they had not before met on the American continent 
They were to enter upon the boundless plains, the 
endless uniformity of which, fatiguing to body and 
mind alike, slowly aud surely unnerved and finally 
crushed them. For, uncertain as was their aim, still 
more uncertain was the end. Wliile till this time 
the expedition had borne a character of fascinating 
boldness, the stamp of useless adventure, of wanton 
risk, is plainly impressed on the march to Quivira, , 
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It is a well-known fact tbat lost travellers invol- 
untarily walk circuitoTisly, generally toward the 
right, and so gi-adually return to the pla^e whence 
they started. This phenomenon is especially fre- 
quent in wide, treeless plains, where prominent ob- 
jects by which the wanderer can direct himself are 
wanting. It has an extremely dangerous efEect 
upon the mind, and may, if it occurs repeatedly, 
easily lead to despair and frenzy. What, happens 
to individuals may also occur to a larger numher. 
This was the fate of Coronado and his company 
when they sought and found Qiiivira, They re- 
turned in a wide bend to their starting-point, after 
they had wandered for months on the desolate 
plains, " led around in a circle as if by some evil -, 
spirit." 

Coronado, having completed all his preparations 
at Pecos, left that pncblo in the beginning of May, 
1541, to go to the prairies. His general direction 
was northeast. On tlie fourth day ho crossed a river 
that was bo deep that they had to throw a bridge 
over it. This river was perhaps the Rio de Mora, 
and not, as I formerly thought, the little Gallinas, 
which flows by Laa Vegas. The latter, an affluent 
s>t the Pecos, is too insignificant, while the Mora 
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is tolerably rapid and deeper. But it was more 
probably the Canadian River, into which the Mora 
empties. Of the three accounts of the campaign 
which lie before me, Jaramillo's ia very confused, 
and that of Pedro de Castefieda, which was written 
long after the event, must be used with scrutiny 
and caution, while the third letter of Coronado to 
Charles V. was composed immediately after the ex- 
pedition, and thus records fresh, clear recollections. 
Coronado and Casteneda, besides, agree in the prin- 
cipal points. Herrera has compiled from all the 
materials, and has used, among other sources, the 
anonymous "Relacion de los Sucesos dr. la Jornada^' 
etc. (1541). He is not less trustworthy as a soure* 
of information than Mota-PadiUa. 

The Spaniards soon found themselves in the 
plains, and were surrounded by herds of the Ameri- 
can bison or -Buffalo. The first sight of these ani- 
mals produced a great terror among the horses. 
They all ran away at the view of those large, hairy, 
ill-shaped beasts, which covered the plain by thou- 
sands, and whose hollow bellowing and glowing eyes 
stiU strangely affect those who see them for the first 
time. The plain aroused feelings of anxiety and 
gloom among the men by its immense monotony 
and the absence of any marks by which they could 
direct themselves. The conviction stands out in 
the writings of all the witnesses, that aa oppressive 
feeling of helplessness soon mEtde itself master of 
them, Casteneda gives an excellent description of 
the Uanos and their character: "All that one could 
see of these plains was entirely uninhabited. On a 
Btretch of two hundred ai 
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discern neither the other nioiintain chains, nor hi] Is, 
nor a single elevation of more than two or three 
fathoms. OccasioQal lagoons were found, ae ronnd 
as plates, which might have been a stone's-throw in 
diameter, while a few were a little broader. The 
water of some was fresh, of othei-s salt. The grass 
grows high around these pools, but everywhere e 
it is extremely short. Trees stand only in isolated 
ravines, in the bottoms of which flow little brooks, 
so that one can see around him nothing but sky and 
plain, for he is not aware of these ravines till he 
gets to their edge. Descending them are paths, 
wliiiih the bulEaloea have trodden In going to drink." 

The feeling of helplessness which gradually crept 
upon the hearts of the Spaniards became eritieal by 
the growing conviction that their leader, " the Turk," 
was betraying them and purposely leading them 
astray. They began to believe that the inhabitants 
of the pueblos had induced him to conduct the 
Spaniards into the plains, in order that they might 
perish there and the sedentaiy tribes thus be rid 
of their troublesome guests. His companion, whom 
the Pecos Indians had associated with him, who 
was bom at Quivira, and whom the chronicler calls 
variously "Sopete" and "Tsopete," talked quite dif- 
ferently from " the Turk." The feeling thus came 
upon the Spaniards, at the very beginning of the 
campaign, that the outeome of their enterprise was 
at least extremely doubtful. 

The troop came upon the first Indians of the 
plains about seventeen days after leaving Pecos. 
Goronado pertinently designates these people as 
those " who go around the country with the cows." 
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The Pi-airie Indian, who lives on the hison, also, a 
it were, lives with Mm. These aborigines dwdt ii 
tents of buffalo hide ; they had no agriculture ; they 1 
dressed iu buffalo skins, and kept dogs, whieh they 
used OS beusts of burden. The Spanish writers call 
them Qaereehos. There is no doubt that they were 
Apaches, antl of the group which were called Va- 
queros in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
because they were associated exclusively with the 
"wild cow" (or bison). This tribe used the dog as 
a pack and draft animal as late as the middle of the 
last century. The species apparently belongs to ihe 
family of the Arctic dog, and probably came down 
with the Apaches from the north. I do not know 
whence the name of "Querechos" is derived, unless 
it is a pueblo name from the Jemez dialect, which 
was sjK>ken in Pecos. It has some resemblance to 
" Oi-ra-uash," by which the Queres Indians desig- 
nated a savage tribe that threatened the pueblos 
from the plains previous to the an-ivaJ of the 
Spaniards. 

The Querechos, or Apaches, as I shall hereafter 
call them, were friendly toward the Spaniards ; but 
they knew nothing of Quivira and its treasures. 
The whites then continued to follow their guides, 
but these soon lost their way ; every landmark dis- 
appeared, and thirst began to afflict the adventurers, 
who wandered aimlessly over the plaans. Eecon- 
noissauces led to no results, for the sky and bisons 
were all that could be discovered. The Spaniards 
had accustomed their horses to hunting the wild 
oxen, and inflicted the same useless slaughter upon 
them of which American and European hunters and 
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travellei-a were guilty, till the animals disappeared 
from their haunts. At one of the camping places 
the troop were surprised by a violent storm, with 
hail, that frightenoct the horses, wounded many, and 
broke to pieces everything fi'angible in the camp. 
A whirlwind accompanied the haQ, and carried away 
tents, coverings, and some of the horses. The storm 
fortunately came upon them in the bottom of a 
ravine; if it had been on the plain the damage 
would have beeu much greater. 

Wandering around in this way upon the illimit- 
able plains, they again came suddenly in contact 
with Indians. Like the Querechos, this tribe, which 
was called " Teyas," lived exclusively with and upon 
the buffalo. They were hostile toward the Apaches 
of the plain, had been troublesome to the pueblo of 
Pecos, and appeared frank and friendly toward the 
Spaniards. They were of large stature and well 
shaped, and painted their faces and bodies with 
various figures. I do not ventui-e to express a defi- 
nite opinion as to what tribe the Teyas belonged to. 
Some have thought they were the Comauehes, but 
those Indians were* not known to the Pueblos till 
about the year 1700, while the Teyas, as I have re- 
marked, had had hostile (and also friendly) inter- 
course with them before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
They may have been Utes, They knew of Quivira 
and the eastern regions, and gave Coronado infor- 
mation concerning them. But they were ignorant of 
the stone buildings, of the treasures and wealth, and 
in general of all that "the Turk" had described. 
The dwellings in Quivira, they said, were of " straw 

id skins," and there was very little maize there. 
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I These aceounte produced great depression, but still I 
greater was tlie irritation against the guide who had 
drawn theui into thia country. "The Turk" finally 
confessed that he had spoken falsely to the whites- 
when he told them of stone houses ; but be adhered 
to what he had asserted concerning the numerous 
population and the wealth in metals of Qnivira. 
He was thereupon put in chains, and the company 
continued its ai-duous march with guides whom the 
Teyas supplied. Scarcity of water was the greatest 
privation they suffered. Intense thirst afflicted man 
and beast, and buffalo meat was all they had with 
which to appease their hunger, for the supplies of 



The Teyas advised Corona^lo to return ; they as- 
sured him that nearly forty days' march would still 
be required to reach Quivira, and that the scarcity 
of water and of vegetable food would destroy his J 
little army on the way. Many soldiers had already I 
disappeared by going from the camp to hunt, when ] 
they became lost and miserably perished. Never- 
theless Coronado determined to satisfy at least him- 
self personally with the sight of Quivira, but to risk 
the lives of only a few men on the chance. Against 
the entreaties and expostulations of his followers, 
he selected twenty-nine horsemen, put himself at 
their head, entrusted the command of the main 
corps to Tristan de Arellano, and went on under the 
guidance of the Teyas, together with the enchained 
"Turk" and the other Indian. According to Gaste- 
fieda's statements, the point where the Spaniards 
separated was thirty-seven days' march — of six or 
en leagues or between sixteen and nineteen Eng- 
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lish miles each — from Pecos. K we suppose, what 
is, however, doubtful, because of their wandering 
around, that they marched toward the northeast, 
they were then near the eastern border of New 
Mexico, close upon what is now the Indian Temtory. 
A passage in Coronado's report says that in thirty- 
seven days they only marched on twenty, so that 
the distance traversed would be ahont three hundred 
miles. It, however, appears very plainly that they 
had turned to the right and maAhed in a circle, and, 
instead of northeast, were east or east-southeast of 
Pecos. 

The date of the sei)aration can be fixed approxi- 
mately. The Spaniards left Pecos on the 3d of May, 
and, according to Casteneda, reached the place where 
the army remained on June 9th. On St. Peter and 
St. Paul's day — July 10th — according to Jaramillo, 
the little band of horsemen to which he belonged, 
and which was under Coronado's personal lead- 
ing, had been thirty days on the march; the sep- 
aration must therefore have taken place on the 
9th of June — that is, on Ascension Day of 1541, as 
Mota^Padilla correctly gives it. The "army," as 
it was called, was now divided into two parts, and 
it is therefore necessary to foUow the fortunes of 
each of them separately. Casteneda belonged to the 
chief corps, and concerned himself, in his account, 
exclusively with it. Coronado and Jaramillo, ou 
the other hand, speak only of Uie march to Quivira, 
iu which they took part. 

Arellano and the " army " proper remained fifteen 
days in the spot where Coronado left them, spend- 
ing the time iu slaughtering the buffaloes that 
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ranged around them. This wasteful butchery y 
carried to such aa extent that more than five hoi 
dred bulls were slain, with a number of cows, _ Sev- 
eral of tlie soldiers were lost in the hunt, and dis- 
appeared entirely. At last, on the 2'ltb of June, a 
retreat was begun, in the cousse of which several 
salt lakes and numerous prairie-dogs wera. seen. 
More than thirty leagues (eighty-one miles) south of 
the spot where the bridge had been thrown across 
the Canadian River the band came to the Pecos, be- 
low "Anton Chico"; then followed the course of 
that river to the great pueblo, arriving in front of 
it on July 19th. The inhabitants had changed in 
feeUng, and refused them provisions. So the weary 
company were obliged to go on, and came to a 
halt at Tiguex, near the present town of Bernalillo, 
in their former headquarters, at the end of July, 
1541. The Tiguas had in tfie interval resumed pos- 
session of their pueblo, but left it on the approach 
of the Spaniards and fled to the mountains. It was 
still summer, and there was no lack of provision) 
Arellano therefore busied himself actively with I 
ing in stores for the winter. 

So far as the main body of the Spanish -'army" 
was concerned, the march toward Qnivira had ter- 
minated, having borne only insignificant fruits. 
Except for the hiiffalo hunting, which aupphed meat 
and hides in quantities, they had gained nothing in 
return for their unprecedentd toil and danger be- 
sides the conviction that they had been betrayed and 
misled, and that Qnivira was in no sense the gold- 
rich laud that it had been described to them to be. 
This conviction liad been impressed upon every o 
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of them, so that the men were nnwilling to see Cor- 
onado start off on aa adventure more hazardoua 
than any they had passed through, and with only a 
few horsemen. They were truly devoted to their 
leader, and were reluctant to part from him; yet, 
although many took leave of him with a fixed im- 
pression that they would never see him again, they 
obeyed his orders; for his enterprise might ulti- 
mately lead to discoveries that would recompense 
them for all their sufiferings in the past and the 
present. 

They therefore readily disposed themselves to the 
commands of Arellano, who, starting from Tiguex, 
instituted further researches along the course of 
the Rio Grande. Francisco de Barrionuevo, with 
two soldiers, followed the stream toward the north. 
Passing through the country ou the west side, he 
came to the group of the " Hemes." These are the 
pueblos of which numerous mins lie ia the neigh- 
borhood of the pi-esent Jemez. They are divided 
into two groups, numbering together ten villages, 
seven of which belong properly to Jemez, and three 
to the subdivision of Aguas Calientes (the present 
"Thermen"). The Jemez Indians entered at once 
into friendly relations with the Spaniards, and con- 
tinued thus till 1680. Touching upon the Querea 
on the west, they were wedged in between them and 
the powerful hostile tribe of the Navajos. These 
were so troublesome to them that even the two 
churches which were built for them soon aft«r the 
year 1600 were temporarily given up and the Je- 
mez Indians were dispersed. About the year 1622 
the Franciscan missionaries collected them again, 
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^^H and gradually united tliem into a single large village. 
^^H This village, abandoned in 1680, is now mei^d in 
^^B the pueblo of Jemez, which contains in all about 
^^1 four hundred souls. 

^^H Returning £rom Jemez to the Rio Grande, Barrio- 

^^H nuevo seems to have followed the right (or western) 
^^H shore of the river exclusively, for he mentions the 
^^H pueblo of " Tuque Ynnque," " the inhabitants of 
^^H which, as well aa those of another village situated 
^^m on the river, fled to the mouutains," where they had 
^^B four other fortified villages. The place was inae- 
^^H cessible to horses. " Yuque Yunque " is the present 
^^1 deserted " Yuge-iiihge " (village of the ravine), called 
^^H briefly "Yunque." The town of Chamita on the 
^^H Denver & Rio Graude BaUroad stands on its rains, 
^^1 and near by was built, in 1598, the first Spanish 
^^H settlement iu New Mexico, San Gabriel.* On the 
^^H east bank is the pueblo of San Juan, in a charming 
^^H situation, and the valley, which borders the course 
^^V of the Rio Grande, although hardly twelve miles 
I long, is the most fruitful and the loveliest in New 

Mexico, that of Taos, perhaps, excepted. The mas- 
sive chain of the Sierra Madre overlooks it in the 
east, with peaks that rise to a height of 13,000 feet ; 
in the west a gloomy front of volcanic mesas, inter- 
sected by awful clefts, projects close upon the river- 
bank ; and behind tbem the mountains of Abiquin 
and the Sierra del Valle crown the landscape. This 
beautiful region was, and still is, occupied by the 
Tehuas Indians. There yet stand two other of their 
pueblos, San Udefonso (" Poo-joge ") and Santa Clara 
("Ka-Poo"), on the bank, which have existed since 
* Santa Ffi was not foiuided till ten yeara later. 
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1598. If Bairionnevo, &s I suppose, went from Cki- 
chiti through the great (laiion which thcs Rio Grande 
traverses between there and San Ildefonso, or on 
the east side of the river over the mesa of Toraa and 
the " Cuervo," as it is called, to Chamita, he would 
have observed both these pueblos if they existed 
then. This, however, he seems not to have done, 
and the four villages situated on the mountain were, 
therefore, on the west side, " Tzirege " and " Triape," 
in a wild region difQcult of access ; and on the east 
Bide two pueblos in the neighborhood of "Nambfi." 
The accuracy of the accounts of the Spanish writers 
often astonishes those who have become acquainted 
by long residence with the country they describe, 
and creates a feeling of high respect for them. 

Barrionuevo pressed still farther toward the north. 
Twenty leagues, or fifty-four miles, beyond Chamita 
he came to a large pueblo called " Braba," which 
was built on both sides of a river, and contained 
very large estufas. General Simpson has identified 
this place with the present Taos, and I see no reason 
for not agreeing with him. The native name for 
Taos is indeed " Tegat-hfl," and I have never been 
able to find any name of a place in any of the 
pneblo languages that corresponds with " Braba" or 
"Uraba," or "Yuraba." Yet tJie situation and the 
whole description point to Taos as the pla«e that is 
meant. Casteneda says further on that Braba was 
the last village to the north that was built of stone 
and mortar, and that is actually the ease with Taos. 

TliuB the Spaniards had found and specifled, be- 
fore the end of the summer of 1541, all tlie linguistic 
stocks of the pueblos of New Mexico, and had come 
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^^H in actual contact with all the groups of New Mesdcan 
^^V ahorigmes, except the Jumauo& imd a few roani- 
^^B ing hordes in the southwest, which once belonged 
^^H to tlie Texau group. It is even possible that the 
^^B Jumunos might be fouud among the painted Tejas, 
^^^ who wei-e afterward called by the Spaniards, from 
Uieir painting, Indivs rayados, or striped Indians. 
This f,Teat tribe, which was extinguished in the in- 
surrection of 1G80, then inhabited the regions of 
eastern and southeastern New Mexico and northern 
Chihuahua. The Jumauos of New Mexico were in 
a state of constant fend with the Apaches, and this 
became the caiise of their disappearance. 

September was drawing toward its end, and the 
commander-in-chief had not yet retaraed fi'oin his 
hazardous journey to Quivira. The time which he 
had fixed for his return had passed, and Tristan de 
Arellano was anxious concerning the fate of the 
AdeJantado. Lea\-ing Barrionnevo in command at 
Tiguex, he went with forty horsemen to Pecos. 
The people there were still hostile, and he was obliged 
to bring his small artillery against their pueblo. 
The great houses resisted the attack, and he could 
not force an entrance. He was therefore encamped 
outside of the village in the valley, when the news 
came to him that the Adelantado was approaching 
with his company ; and a few days afterward Coro- 
nado arrived, sound and in good health, but weary, 
empty-handed, and disappointed. He had found 
Quivira and explored it well, but discovered no signs 
there of a permanent settlement, or of gold or silver. 
The Tejas Indians had informed the Spaniards, 
"While the whole army was still together, that they 
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had gone much too far south ; Quivira was away in 

the north. When, therefore, Corouado started with 
his twenty-nme men, the Tejas led him directly 
north, for thirty days, tlirough unhmitud, treeless 
plains, covered with herds of buffaloes and traversed 
by small streams, till on August 9th they came to a 
river, which they named, in honor of the saints of 
tJie day, " Eio San Pedro y San Pahlo." Jarainillo 
says that they had been able t^'i march over only 
short distances each day, so that this river can have 
been no other than the Arkansas, and the spot where 
they struck it was probably near the Great Bend, for 
after crossing the river they followed its northern 
blink for three days toward the northeast, a direction 
corresponding exactly with the course of the Arkan- 
sas in that latitude. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that Coronado 
speaks of this region as situated in the 40th degree 
of north latitude ; that is, that it was five and a half 
degi'eea north of the Gila, according to the deter- 
minations of that time. The Gila River, however, 
runs, not in the pai-allel of 34o 30', but of about 33°, 
while the Arkansas flows in Ihe 38th degree, or five 
and a half degrees north of the Gila, Quivii-a should 
therefore be sought in the present State of Kansas, 
and in the central districts, about a hundred miles 
north of the Arkansas River. 

It would be useless, however, to look for the ruins 
of a considerable permanent settlement of the natives. 
There is no such place, and the tribe that lived at 
Quivira wna a roaming Indian horde that subsisted 
chiefly by hunting the buffalo, and casually followed 
^^b rude agriculture. Coronado says: "I had been 
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tuld that the houseB were made of stone and were sev- 
eml storied ; they are only of straw, and the inhabi- 
tants are as savage as any tliat I have seen. They 
have uo clothes, nor cotton to make them ont of; 
they simply tan the hides of the cows which they 
hunt, and which pasture around their village and in 
the neighborhood of a large river. They eat their 
meat raw, like the Querechos and the Tejas, and are 
enemies to one another and war among one another. 
All these men look alike. The inhabitants of Qui- 
vira are the best of hunters, and they plant maize." 
There were no signs of gold or silver; some iron 
pyrites and a few pieces of copper were all the metal 
that was found. Jaramillo confirms these state- 
ments, adds that the hnts were ronnd, and clearly 
describes one of the medicine lodges that are com- 
mon among the Indians of the prairies. 

Corouado, with his company and "the Turk," 
arrived at Quivira on August 21st. "The Turk" 
was brought in chains, a prisoner, while the other 
Indian was able to prove that he had at least always 
told the truth. Through him the Spaniamls had 
been well received at Quivii-a, and that emhittiered 
them all the more against tJie " the Turk." He con- 
fessed that the Pueblo Indians had engaged him to 
draw the Spaniards into the plains, in order that 
they might perish there. Implicit faith must not, 
however, be given to this assertion. When the pris- 
oner could not deliver himself by such confessions 
and other pretences, he tried to stir np the people of 
Qiiivira against the Spaniards. The jilan was quickly 
discovered, and the treacheronB guide was hanged 
the same night. 
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Coronado stayed twenty-five days with the Indians 
of Quivira and the viiiinity. He found the country 
fertile. "The soil," he says, "is the best that can 
be found for all the crops of Spain ; besides being 
sti-ong and black, it is well watei-ed with brooks, 
springs, and rivers. I found plums like those i 
Spain, nut«, very fine grapes, and mulberries." To 
this description is added the testimony of Jaramillo, 
who praises the fertility of the soil, the abundance 
of water, and the absence of mountains, and gives 
special prominence to cei-tain productions, such as 
Sax, sumach, and grapes. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, which Cor- 
ouado Buffleiently pointed out, he eould not remain 
in Quivira. Winter, if not immediately at his door, 
was not very far off, and the Spaniards, surprised 
by early frosts, and not being acquainted with the 
delightful autumn of Kansas and the Mississippi 
Valley, thought that cold weather would follow at 
once. They therefore began a retreat, accomplished 
it without accident in forty days, and arrived in the 
Pecoa Valley on October 2oth (1541). Thence Cor- 
onado returned with Arellano to Bernalillo, where 
he wrote on October 31st the report to Charles V., 
from which part of the facts we have related are 



It is remarkable that when Coronado told his n 
the full truth about Quivira, and confided to them 
the discouraging results of his expedition, they be- 
came all the more fixed in the idea that Quivira w 
a gold-rich country. They conceived that their 
commander had not gone far enough into the in- 
terior because, meeting a dense population, he was 



I not wilting to venture amoog them witli his email 
following. Indians who had been with Arellano 
confirmed the Spaniards in these opinions, and pro- 
moted an inclination which was liable to lead on the 
one side to further expeditions, and on the other side 
to a breach with their leader. He found himself in 
a very difficult position. He was at all events con- 
vinced that another expedition beyond Quivira would 
not be likely to lead to the discovery of what they 
were seeking for, while it would be attended with 
great danger; for the whole army would have to 
follow him, and he would therefore be cutting him- 
self entirely off from New Mexico and going out 
into the unknown without any base of operations. 
He felt, on the other hand, that such a campaign, if 
not of gold and silver, might lead to other important 
diseoveries. He was sure that the great river which 
tlie Spaniards then called " Bio del Espiritu Santo," 
and which was nothing else than the MissiBsippi, 
must rise in those unknown regions. To reach this 
river from the west would be a great achievement, 
which would cover him and his men with honor, and 
be of much direct or indu-cet advantage to them. 
At the same time, his men were insisting so earnestly 
upon an attempt in that direction, that Coronado 
determined to yield to them, and, spending the winter 
in the valley of the Eio Grande, to leave New Mexico 
in tJie spring of 1542 and go eastward once more. 
Quivira, which had now been proved and acknowl- 
edged to be poor in metals, was no longer the sole 
object of the contemplated new expedition ; it was 
to form the new base of operations, from which tke 

.step into the unknown should be made. 
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I have Ehown that Quivira was in central Kan- 
sas, in the region of Great Bend and Newton, and 
a little north of there. It is also clear that the 
name appertained to a roving Indian tribe, and not 
to a geographical district. Hence, when I say that 
Coronado's Quivira was there, the identification is 
good for the year 1541, and not for a later time. 
The tribe wandered with the bison, and with the 
tribe the name also went hither and thither. In 
the place where Coronado found Quivira, he was 
not more than seven hundred miles from the Mis- 
sissippi. It is a remarkable fact that in tlie same 
year, and at nearly the same time, June 18, 1541, 
Hernando de Soto rea'ihed the Mississippi from the 
southeast and crossed it to the west. Had Coronado 
gone directly east or southeast from the point where 
he and his horsemen separated from the chief corjis 
to go in search of Qnivira, instead of in a northerly 
direction, he might have shaken hands with the dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi on tlie western shore of 
the great river. 

On Coronado'a return friendly relations were re- 
stored with the Indians of Pecos, and even the Tiguae 
at Bernalillo showed a disposition to inhabit their 
deserted villages again. Before the end of the 
year 1541 (not 1542, as Casteneda says), in October, 
Pedro de Tobar arrived with reinforcements. The 
lettei-s which he brought from Spain and Mexico 
caused Garcia Lopez de Cardenas to leave the expe- 
dition and return home by way of Kuni and Sonora. 
I mention this fact among others because it shows 
with what security a soUtary Spaniard could then 
make the long journey, which is not wholly without 



dangers to-day, with only Indian guides. This 
eecurity has been ascribed to the respect which the 
Spanish arms won £rom the tribes, and to intimida- 
tiiin caused by severe treatment. The explanation is 
not sufficient in the present ease. The Pueblo Indian, 
or the Apache, or the Navajo would not have been 
afraid of individual Spaniards if he had been gener- 
ally inclined to hostility, The relation between the 
Indians and the Spaniards was, on the contrary, a 
friendly one, to which only the excesses against the 
Tig^as formed a solitary and therefore a conspicu- 
ous exception. With bH the other tribes (except 
the little frictions with the Pecos, which always 
smoothed themselves away) the Spaniards lived in 
peace, and the roads from and toward Sonora were 
more open and secure than they are now. Large 
tracts were uninhabited, it is true, in which at least a 
few human abodes may now be seen, and the savage 
Indians were much more widely dispersed than they 
are now ; but the present increased population, with 
increased quiet, also furnishes occasions of greater 
peril to property and life. 

Coronado was beloved by his men. He took the 
largest share in all their privations, and whenever 
there was an allotment of provisions and clothing, 
he was careful to protect the common soldiers against 
the greed of the ofl&eers. Such a division took place 
in the fall of 1541, but Coronado was not in a con- 
dition to exercise his accustomed authority. The 
bonds of diseipliuo had become relaxed, and his own 
energy had been weakened. Undeceived concern- 
ing the value of his conquests, he perceived that 
they opened no future to him, and still less to hia 
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wife, whom he had left in Mexico. He longed to 
go back to this wife, without whom there was no 
home for him, and he could not give her a home 
in New Mexico. It was, therefore, not contrary to 
his secret wishes, as he remarked, that the Boldiers 
began of themselves to object to the contemplated 
expedition and to talk of a return to Mexico. Never- 
theless, he continued making hia arrangements, and 
the winter of 1541-42 was quietly spent in the camp 
at BemalUlo in busy preparation. They were to 
start in the spring of 1542, and the time for break- 
ing camp was approaching, when two events caused 
a change in their plans. As Coronado was one day 
tilting with Don Pedro Maldonado, while on the full 
run the girth of hia saddle broke, and he fell upon 
the side of Maldonado'a horse, which, heing also at 
full speed, sprang over him, and inflict«d a danger- 
ous wound upon Ms head. 

After long suffering he had begun to recover, 
when Gareia Lopez de Cfirdenas unexpectedly re- 
turned from Sonora, bringing important news, He 
had gone to the Valley of Sonora without delay, 
and confidentiy hoped to meet the UtUe colony in 
Suya. Instead of that ho found the settlement a 
pile of smoking ruins, and the natives in full insur- 
rection. After the death of Melchior Diaz, Diego 
de Aleariz had continued in command at Snya. 
His character, which he had already revealed In 
"Sinaloa, was not such as to qiialify him for forming 
friendly relations with the Indians, while his sub- 
ordinates were of the most unruly soldiers of the 
government of New Galicia. Their outrt^eous con- 
duct excited the Indiana to resistance. Some of 



the Spaniards Bed to Culiacan ; the rest, with a fev 
exceptions, besides Alcaraz, were murdered in the 
night, their horses killed, all their cattle slaughtered 
or carried off, and their houses torn down and burnt. 
C&rdenas, in order to escape the poisoned arrows of 
the Opatas, hurried back to Zuni, and thence to the 
Rio Grande. 

This report provoked a relapse in Coronado's con- 
dition, which caused all thoughts of Quivira to be 
set aside for the time. How long his illness and 
convalescence lasted cannot be exactly determined. 
An error in counting the years has crept into Cas- 
teneda's story, for he places the beginning of the 
expedition to the plains in 1541 and the return in 
1542, but afterward corrects himself as to the date 

1542, so as to fix the return to Mexico in the year 

1543. This is certainly an error, unless Coronado's 
illness lasted a whole year and the Spaniards spent 
the winter of 1542-43 in Bernalillo. It appears 
clearly from the report.S, however, that this was not 
tlie case, but that Coronado had fully recovered in 
March, 1542. The relapse which he suffered is sus- 
pected by Casteneda of having been a pretence ; but 
Jaramillo, who was an ofBeer, and stood in closer 
relations with him than Casteneda, says nothing of 
this. His wounded condition increased the weary 
commander's longing to return, and the insurrection 
of the Opatas in the rear of the little army made its 
situation very critic^. He therefore proposed to 
hia officers to take advantage of the feelbg of the 
troops, and to have them prepare a petition to him 
for the evacuation of New Mexico. Signatures were 
easily procured for this petition, but CoTOnado had 
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hardly begun the preparations for a retreat on the 
strength of it, when several of the signers aiiked to 
have their names withdrawn. It was, however, too 
late, and most of the soldiers adhered to theu' former 
decision. Castefleda, whose morose nature dwells 
upon this division, says that Coronado had lost 
all authority and affection among the officers, who 
obeyed him after this, not out of respect, but only 
because of their oaths. Great discord prevailed in 
the little army ; some wanted to stay at any cost ; 
but they all agreed at last, and in the beginning of 
April, 1542, Tiguex was evacuated and the retreat 
to Zufd begun. 

Over a few members of the expedition Coronado 
had no power. These were the priests, who had 
come with Mm to this point ; the Franciscan monks, 
Fray Juan de Padilla, Fray Juan de la Cruz, aud the 
lay brother, Fray Luis de Ubeda, decided to remain 
in New Mexico, even without the protection of the 
army. It was indifferent to them whether there were 
treasures in the newly discovered regions or not; 
they thought only of the souls of the natives, and 
considered themselves pledged to devote their hves 
to the work of convei'sion. Coronado could not 
compel them to return with him, and they equally 
could not demand a large guard. Only volunteers, 
therefore, remained with them in Bernalillo. These 
■were a Portuguese, Andres del Campo ; a mestizo ; 
two Indiana named Ltieas and Sebastian, who had 
been adopted by the monks in Michoaean ; two 
Indians from Oaxaca; and a negro. They stayed 
voluntarily, as we have said, altliongh there could 
hardly be a doubt as to what their fate would be. 
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Such heroic devotion finds favor even in Castenec 
eymc judgment, for lie says of Pray Jaan de Pa* 
tfaat " we mast believe that bis zeal was true s 
nncere." 

After tlie "army" left the Valley of the 
Grande the three priests apportioned the field of " 
labor which they had chosen. Fi-ay Juan de la Cruz 
remained among the Tiguas at Bernalillo, where lie 
paHsed out of view, A story that he was murdered 
ifi little questioned in the church, and is very prob- 
ably true. The other two priests went to Pecos, 
where Fray Luis de Ubeda settled, and likewise 
passed out of definite knowledge. The natives were, 
however, at least in the beginning, friendly in their 
demeanor toward him. 

Fray Juan de Padilla, in his turn, chose Quivi 
as his field of work. Accompanied by the othei 
who remained behind, and by guides from Pec 
he reached the tribe during the summer montti 
of the same year. The wooden cross was still sta 
ing which Coronado had erected, with the words 
cut upon it: "Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 
leader of a campaign, came to this place." This 
cross served him as the central point for missionary 
work, and the Quiviras received him gladly, Tet, 
notwithstanding the warnings of the people around 
him, he wanted to go farther. His first effort to 
travel toward the east brought him in contact with 
a hostile horde, which Casteneda calls " the Guyas." 
The priest immediately perceived his danger, and 
ordered the Portuguese and his other companions 
to flee and leave him alone. Resistance was impos- 
sible, and it would bo better to save their lives t 
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jgacrifice them nseleesly. The advice was pmdent 
Bjid worthy of the devotion of the priest. His eom- 
panions therefore left him, with bitter sorrow in 
tiieir hearts, and saw him kneel to await the eoming 
of the savages. There is no doubt that he was 
immediately killed." It is thus uot improbable that 
the first martyr of the ehtirch, in the Spanish attempts 
to settle in the southwest, fell in Kansas, not more 
than six hundred miles we^t of the Mississippi, and 
only fifty years after the landing of Columbus. 

The story of this event coiild hardly reach poster- 
ity without including an adventiire of great hazard 
and of the most marvellous character. The com- 
panions of Fray Juan de Padilla fled back to the 
Qui\Tras, and it is said that those savages received 
the not unanticipated news of the death of the priest 
*ith sincere mourning and deep grief. Neither the 
Portuguese nor the Indians who had accompanied 
him felt themselves longer called upon to continue 
the missionary work, hut were anxious to return 
to Mexico. Yet they were disposed not to go ba^ 
"by the same route as tliey had come, but to see new 
regions. It was in the spirit of lie time. Fearlesa- 
ness and the constant expectation of finding some- 
thing new and astonishing were so deeply implanted 
in those men that it was like a second nature to them 
,to go recklessly forward into the unknown rather 
* The legend stands in the Martyrology tinder date ol thft 
SOth of November, but Gonzaga (" Origea Hb }a rvtigUm »er4^ 
fiea," 15ST, Part I., p. 105) is miatakenwhen he sajs tliat the 
event happened in the year 15G0. Mota-Padillu depends oa 
the manuacript of Dnn Pedro de Tnbar, who Sxob the date at 
1S42, which agrees eloaely with the statements of the monk'A 
B eontemporaries — Casteueda's error excepted. ^H 
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than back into the known. Then, perhaps, a return 
to New Mexico might be more dangerous than an 
advance in tJie opposite direction. The Portuguese 
and the two Indians from Michoaean, who, as 
adopted children ("donados") of the order of St. 
Francis, wore the Franciscan dress, dij-ect«d their 
course from Kansas toward the east and then to- 
ward the south. The fact is midonbted that they 
finally reached P&nuco (in the present State of 
Tamaulipas in the Mexican republic), after a jour- 
ney comparable in its adventurous character with 
that of Cabeza de Vaea and hia companions. I have 
not been able to fix the exact date, for the event, 
although verified in many ways, seems not to have 

■ attracted much attention. The fug^itives did not see 
the MiBsissippi, but passed on the western side of the 
river, through the Indian Territory and perhaps a 
part of Texas, to Tamaulipas, whence the Portuguese 
went to the City of Mexico, and the two Indians, 
Ldcas and Sebastian, to their home in Michoaean, 
where Sebastian died a few days after his arrival. 
The details of this remarkable wandering are unfor- 
tunately very scanty. It is inferred, from the fact 
that Gomfira mentions it, that it took place before 
the year 1550. 

Tlie main corps under Coronado had returned to 
Mexico. While the expedition had suffered in the 
beginning from the disadvantages occasioned by 
intense eagerness and haste to reach its object, the 
retreat afforded a spectacle of sad disappointment, 
discontent, and consequent insubordination. Be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Zuni -disease broke out 
^^^^ among the horses, under which moi-e than thii^^^l 
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perished. It was, perhaps, the same disease whioh 
now prevails occasionally among horses in New 
Mexico, and is called el mal. The Spaniards rested 
in Ziiiii, and some of the Mexican Indians remained 
there — a fact which should be carefully regarded in 
the investigation of the myths and usages of the 
natives. Although the people were friendly, they 
followed the troop for several days, and tried to 
compel some of the men to stay. The troop reached 
Chicliiltic-calli without delay, and were met there hy 
Juan Gallegaa, who had come from Mexico with i-e- 
inf orcements and ammunition. He was very angry 
at finding the army on the retreat. The fabulous 
reports which, reinforced by the representations of 
" the Turk," had reached Mexico had produced a revi- 
val of speculative excitement respecting New Mexico, 
and tlie newly arrived soldiers were greatly dissatis- 
fied. Some of the officers made use of this feeling 
to nrge at least that a permanent settlement should 
be founded, bnt Coronado's soldiers opposed this, 
and insisted on continuing the retreat. Coronado 
himself pleaded illness, and seemed to have lost all 
his energy. 

The ti'oop therefore moved again, to make their 
way into Sonora. The Opatas opposed them, annoy- 
ing the march daily, and killing men and horses 
with poisoned arrows. No pause occurred in the 
hostilities till Batuco was reached; thence the de- 
spondent company proceeded unhindered to Cnlia- 
ean, and there all the bonds of discipline were broken, 
Coronado started from Culiacan for Mexico on the 
4th of July, 1542. When he arrived at the eapi- 
be was followed by hardly a hundred soldiers. 
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The rest had scattered to the right and left on the 
way. 

As the entrance into the capital was gloomy, so 
was his reception by the viceroy, Don Antonio dw 
Mendoza, a hard blow for Coronado, from which he 
never recovered. This offieer, the highest in author- 
ity in Mexico, declared to his former favorite that 
he was disappointed and angry that he had given up 
the north, and in such terms that Coronado with- 
drew to the present Cuemavaca, where he needed to 
give himself no more concern about his province of 
New Galicia, and died there in retirement. In the 
year 1548 the government was compelled, on account 
of Ma entire incapacity for business, to appoint a 
court of audimcia for the "kingdom of New Gali- 
cia." Little is known concerning the proceedings 
that were instituted against biin. The once honored, 
now despised nobleman was deserted in early old 
age, and died neglected. 

Was the disfavor into which he had fallen, and 
which cost a gloomy shadow over the whole of his 
after-life, deserved I As a leader Coronado was al- 
ways worthy of distinction ; he never spared him- 
self, but always had a fatheiiy care for his subor- 
dinates ; and if we regard the whole course of tlie 
campaign, we must acknowledge that he always 
acted prudently and yet decisively. Two dark fea- 
tures are visible in his intercourse with the natives ; 
the abduction of the chiefs of Pecos, and the cruel- 
ties against the Tiguas at BemaJillo. In the former 
ease Coronado followed an example which stood 
prominent at the time in the view of every Spaniard, 
' and of many a champion in the rest of Europe — 1 
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of Hernando Cortes ; and he afterwaixi repaired his 
fault. The responsibility for the atrocious cruelties 
at TigTiex does not fall so much upon him as upon 
Garcia Lopez de CArdenas, A proof that he did not, 
as a rule, behave badly toward tlie Indians is afforded 
by the fact that during the whole course of the ex- 
pedition, which lasted two years and extended over 
80 wide a territory, and in wliich so many different 
tribes were encountered, onJy four cases of real hos- 
tilities occurred, and only one of these was of great 
importance. 

The conception which has been often formed of 
Ooronado as a wicked adventurer is therefore unjust. 
Equally wrong and unfounded are the aeeusations 
which Mendoza formulated against him, and on the 
ground of which he treated the knight so severely. 
The following are assigned as the reasons by which 
the action of the viceroy was determined : first, while 
Alarcon wrote with the fullest detail in his reports, 
the letters of Coronado were short, and therefore 
unsatisfactory; second, Coronado wrote also du'ectly 
to the emperor and king (Charles V.), which the vice- 
roy considered a presumption on his part, and even 
regarded as bordering on treason ; thiivl, bis evacu- 
ation of New Mexico and return seemed at least a 
gross violation of duty, for it was ascribed to diso- 
bedience, incapacity, and cowardice. 

The letters of Coronado (of which I am acquainted 
only with those written to the emperor) are, indeed, 
not to be compared with the detailed daybook-like 
reports of Alarcon, But the latter, being most of 
the time on shipboard, had leisure and opportunity 
to prepare even more voluminous reports than ha 



really mode, It is not strange that he expanded his 
accounts. Coronado, on the other hand, was living 
under conditions wliieh often made writing impossi- 
ble, as I have many times experienced. No one is 
disposed to write long letters in the pueblo houses ; 
moreover, in winter and on the road to Qui^-ira the 
ink may have failed. Don Antonio de Mendoza 
iinderetood none of these conditions, and did not 
realize the great difference between the situations of 
the seaman and of the officer in the heart of the 
continent. With all the traits for which he was 
distinguished, the viceroy was first of all things a 
European officer, who, however ably he could direct 
from his desk, had no compi-ehension of American 
eamp-life. Coronado's letters to the emperor and 
king were, it is true, an imprudence on his part that 
bordered on insubordination, and (in view of the 
previous difficulties of Cortfe with Diego Velasquez) 
might easily have aroused suspicion in the viceroy. 

Respecting the evacuation of Kew Mexico, I have 
minutely examined the course of events, in order to 
make a judgment upon it possible. There was no 
cowardice. Coronado's wounds, and the result of 
the expedition to Quivira, with homesickness and 
a weakened bodily condition, probably contributed. 
much to a discouragement which was based on the 
conviction that the country was not worth the effort 
which its control would cost. Coronado accused his 
predecessor, Fray Marcos, the discoverer of New 
Mexico, unjustly, as 1 have already shown, of having 
published exaggerated accounts of that country. He 
did not anticipate, he could not anticipate, that his 
own accounts, which fully agreed, so far as ' 
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concerned the same regions, with those of the monk, 
miglit afford oeeasioa, to a superficial review, for 
the same reproaches against tiim as he made against 
the Franciscan, and supply material for distortions 
and mistakes the practical results of which would 
be as evil in the nineteenth century as were those of 
the exaggerated accounts of Cibola in the sixteenth 
century. 



With the return to Mexico of the little array that 
Coronado commanded, the name of Cibola lost its 
fascination. The legend of the Amazons had, in the 
noi-th, passed into that of the "seven cities," and 
these are accounted for by the seven pueblos or vil- 
lages of Zuni. But Qoivira continued to exercise 
an unperceived influence on the imaginations of men. 
Notwithstanding, or perhaps because, Coronado had 
told the unadorned truth concerning the situation 
and conditions of the place, the world presumed that 
he was mistaken, and insisted on continuing the 
search for it. And although Juan de Onate, in 1599, 
and Saldivar, in 1618, went out in the direction 
which Coronado had designated, and found only 
what he had found, yet was Quivira more persistently 
sought, and at a greater distance; and it became 
a phantom, hke the Dorado, which hovered with 
visions of golden ti'casures before the fancies of the 
Spaniards, in the northeast and east of New Mexico. 
It was forgotten that the Quiviras were a wandering 
horde of Prairie Indians, who lived with the herds 
of bison, and not a sedentary people ; that the mis- 
sion of Jumanos, which Fray Francisco Letrado had 
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founded, was visits by Quiviras, and the clinreh 
there was the relipous centre for all these wander- 
ing tribes after 1636; and that the Quiviras were 
then roaming around for a distance of forty leagues, 
or one hundred and eight miles, eastward, or in 
Boutheastem New Mexieo, and that, therefore, they 
had moved eouthward. Tlie insorreetion of 1680 
produced such a confusion in the ethnographic con- 
ditions of New Mexieo that Quivira passed oat of 
mind, and when the revolution extended to Chibna^ 
hua and Sonora in 1684, the only thought was of 
Belf-preservation. After the re-conquest of New 
Mexico by Diego de Vargas (1692 to 1694) followed 
the irruption of the Comauehes from the north, 
greatly disturbing the former ethnographic condi- 
tions, in the east and down into Texas. The Jumanos 
had already vanished, and even the name of the 
Quiviras, if it wajs a real name, was lost; but not 
the recollection of the golden stories which had been 
associated with them. A golden kingdom had grown 
in imagination out of the tribe, and to this golden 
kingdom belonged, as did the city of Manoa to the 
South American Dorado, a great capital in New Mex- 
ico, called la gran Quivira. This treasure-city had 
Iain in ruins since the insurrection of 1680 ; but its 
treasures were supposed to be buried in the neigh- 
borhood, for it was said there had once been a 
wealthy mission there, and the priests had buried 
and hidden the vessels of the church. Thus the 
Indian kingdom of Quivira of "the Turk" was met- 
amorphosed ui the course of two centuries into an 
opulent Indian mission, and its vessels of gold and 
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into a church service. But where Quinra 
^'Should be looked for was forgotten. 

In the middle of the last century a Spanish cap- ' 
tain of engineers, Don Bernardo de Mier y Pacheco, 
went upon a seieutifie and political mission for the 
Crown in New Mexico. He explored the ruins of 
the country, and the numerous pueblos of the Cantm 
de CLaca (in the present home of the Navajos) ex- 
cited Ilia interest in the highest degree. When he 
began to eoncem himself about the situation of Qui- 
vira, it was supposed that he had plans and docu- 
mentary evidences to assist bim in finding the place. 
The measurements which he made in the ruins of 
the Chaca convinced the people that Quivira was 
there, and this conviction grew and spread rapidly. 
There was living at that time in Socorro on the Bio 
Grande an old ludian who was cEdled "Tio Juau 
Largo." When he heard of the search of the Spanish 
officer, he protested at onee against the idea that 
Quivira could be found in the northwest, and insisted 
that the ruins of the former mission of the Jumanos 
and Quiviras were east of Socorro, on the "Mesa 
Jumana." He was a Jumano Indian — perhaps the 
last who passed for one. Attention was then turned 
at once to the region east of Socorro. The eotmtry 
beyond the Sierra Oscura, between the Rio Grande 
and the Pecos, had remained uninhabited after the 
insurrection of 1680, and the small settlements of 
Manzano and Ab6, in the vicinity of the Great Salt 
Lake, were not founded till about 1841 and 18G9. 
The Apaches Taraoncs and the Comauclies had, as 
it were, frightened all life away from the region. J 
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Ruins of pueblos and imposing stone churches, burnt 
out, with their enclosures open to thi: sky and the 
clouds, remains of the modest prosperity which the 
pueblo Indians enjoyed under the guidance of the 
Franciscan monks, before their unfortunate insur- 
rection, lie scattered on the cliffs. Definite recollec- 
tions are associated with all these ruins ; the descend- 
ants of the Indians of Cuaray, Chilile, and Tajique 
still live fit Isleta in Texas, and the posterity of the 
inhabitants of AlxS at Senecii near El Paso del Norte. 
The existence of these niins and a dim outline of 
their histt>ry were never absent from the recollec- 
tions of the Spaniards. 

Touching the Valley of Ab6 on the east and the 
basin of the Salt Lake on the north, rises a broad 
mesa, the borders of which are covered only on the 
north side with thin woods. The surface is inclined 
toward the south, and is treeless, though covered 
with good grass, but from the northern edge of the 
mesa south, southeast, and southwest, there is for 
from thirty to sixty miles not a drop of standing 
water. While I was there from the 4th to the 10th 
of January, 1883, melted snow was my only drink. 
This uninhabited plateau is the "Mesa de los Jn- 
manos," and on its southeast side stand the ruins of 
a pueblo which, according to my measurements, con- 
tained about twelve hundred inhabitants, with two 
etone churches, one of which is thirty-foui' feet wide 
and one hundred and thirty-two feet long, and stands 
almost undamaged, except in the roof. The walls 
are six feet thick, and a few hewn beams are still left 
in the interior. Adjoining these ruins are the walls 
o! a considerable presbytery. The other chufxjh 
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been reduced to cmmbliDg walls. No numing wati 
IB to be found anywhere near, but foui- lai-ge artificial 
pools afford enough water for drinking purposes. 
This is the ruin which the old Jumauo Indian of 
Socorro in the last century described as the foiiner 
mission of Qiiivii-a, and which consequently now 
laears the name of " la grnn Quivira." 

The old man was right. In the year 1G30 Fray 
Francesco Leti-ado undertook the conversion of the 
Jumanos after an earlier effort had failed. But 
instead of going directly among the Indians, he 
established himself in a pueblo of the Piros, and had 
them build a ehiu-ch for the use both of the people 
there and of the inhabitants of the siurouuding 
country. This pueblo was called the "Tey-pand" 
in the Piro language, and was the present Gran 
Qitivira, while the ruins of the little chui-ch are those 
of the smaller temple. The place was the most 
eastern mission in New Mexico, and waa called la 
mmom de hs Jummws. At the same time with the 
Jnmanos, the Quiviras were visited by the priests ; 
and a number of members were gradually associated 
from all these tribes with the jiefiple of the -village, 
and thus the building of a new church became nec- 
essary. This was the newer, larger ruin, and the 
structure was never quite completed. The Apaehes 
pressed so closely upon the remote and isolated vil- 
l^e that the mission to the Jumanos was abandoned 
in 1G79. A few surviving members of the Piros 
who once dwelt there still hve in Jemez, but the 
Jnmanos and Qiuvii-as have died away. 

The history of the mission, too, was lost in 
eighteenth century, although it could be clearly' 
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learned from the annals of the church and in Spanish 
books and manuscriitts. But instead of studjing 
these, men have peopled the rains with fanciful 
figures, and have entered them caatioasly and timidly 
in superstitious treasure-hunting. Numerous exca^ 
vations attest the stay there of persons who have 
searched for the goldeu enps, the candlet^ticks of 
solid silver, and all that the fables ascribed to the 
poor missionaries of the sixteenth century. Had the 
gold-hunters, and, in later times, the water-hunters, 
considered the history of the Gran Qumra, they 
might have spared themselves tronble, labor, much 
money, and much suffering. 
Wliat is true on a small scale of Qnivira is true 
in far greater measure of New Mexico and its metal- 
lie wealth in general. Historical writers have dealt 
euperfteially with that country by taking only a few 
authorities (Espejo, for example), and those without 
adequate criticiBm, as the basis of their sketches. 
Practical life demands of research in the historical 
field that it make it acquainted with the experiences 
of the past for the use and advantage of the present. 
Had those experiences been represented as they are 
clearly and truthfully laid down in the Spanish doc- 
uments, much useless expenditure of capital would 
have been spared in New Mexico alone. It cannot 
he said that those documents were inaccessible, for 
the repoits of Fray Mareos and of Coronado were 
printed in Italy and in England in the sixteenth 
century, and the works of Gomura, Herrera, and 
Torquemada contained the troth in abstracts. A 
Spanish officer wrote as early as 1601 tliat New 
Mexico was not ao bad as it was occasionally drai 
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but was far from being as good as it was usual to 
represent the country; and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt explicitly denied (^^Histoire politique du roymime 
de la NouveJle Espagne^ voL ii. cap. viiL 3d book, 
p. 246) the existence there of rich beds of ore. In 
spite of this he has often been brought forward as 
authority for the assertion that the richest mines in 
the world were once opened there and in Arizona. 
The truth as to the metaUic wealth of the country 
lies between the two extremes, but considerably 
nearer the former ; and a critical study of the docu- 
mentary history of the region should have been 
enough of itself to convince inquiring mankind of 
the fact 







The day on which occurred tiie massacre oi 
Cholula — a very important eveat in the annals of 
the Spanish cunquest of Mexico — has not been de- 
termined with certainty, but the month is known. 
It took ph»c6 about the middle of Otcober, 1519, 
probably between the 10th and the IStli. The nsnal 
account of the tragedy — the conception of it re- 
garded as historical — represents it as a causeleiss 
piece of treachery on the part of the Spaniards, an 
act of unjustifiable cruelty, an eternal blot on the 
fame of Hernando Cort^. Prescott gives the fairest 
and most exact expression to this view in his " Con- 
quest of Mexico" when he says: "This passage in 
theii- history is one of those that have left a dark 
stain on the memory of the conquerors. Nor can 
we contemplate, at ^s day, without a shudder, the 
condition of this fair and flourishing capital thus 
invaded in its privacy and delivered over to the ex- 
cesses of a rude and ruthless soldiery." At the same 
time Mr. Prescott excuses the proceeding as an act 
of military necessity, and censures only the excess 
of the chastisement which Cortfis allowed to be in- 
flicted upon the Indians of Cholula. 

A long residence in Cholula baa enabled me 
become thoroughly acquainted with the scene of the 
massacre, and to collect and study the native tra- 
ditions concerning it, and theii' pictorial repreaen- 
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tations of it. Many documents referring to the 
slaughter have also come to light since Prescott'a 
work was published. These papers set the transac- 
tion in a new light, and illustrate how important to 
the composition of a correct historical account of an 
event is a preinous study of its details and the local 
conditions. 

Most incorrect and exaggerated ideas prevail con- 
cerning the condition of Cholula at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, even in works admired for 
their apparent thoroughness ; and of this Prescott is 
an example and proof. " The Cholulan capital," he 
says, " was the great commercial emporium of the 
plat^jaii. . . . Not a rood of land but was under cul- 
tivation." From the top of the ai-tificial hill (falsely 
called a pyramid) the spectator saw " the sacred city 
of Cholula, with its bright towers and pinnacles 
sparkling in the sun, reposing amidst gardens and 
verdant groves, which then thickly studded the cul- 
tivated envii-ons of the capital." On the summit of 
what was called the pyramid " stood a sumptuous 
temple." 

These passages are examples of the conceptions 
that ai-e current, and specimens, as well, of inaccu- 
racy and exaggeration. Concerning the pyramid so 
oft,eu mentioned, I appeal to the testimony of the 
authors whom Prescott is accustomed to cite. They 
agree that at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards 
this great artificial hill had long been in ruins and 
was overgrown with bushes. The top of the hill 
was then convex, and crowned with a " little ancient 
temple" dedicated to the god ifahvi Quiahuitl, or j 
bine rains. There was no trace of a large building, i 
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and the pyramid looked so mneh like a wooded lull 
that the conquerors regarded it as a natural ele- 
vation. 

Cholula was not a capital, for it had no cities or 
villages attached to it, nor any rural population. 
I have investigated in the archives the development 
of the present district from the earliest period of 
Spanish rule, and have shown ("An Archseologieal 
Tour in Mexico ") that all the Indian villages date 
from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth een- 
tuiies; that the few more ancient remains besides 
Cholula — except the sacrificial hill of Calpan — belong 
to a far more ancient period, and had been long de- 
serted and forgotten when Cortes conquered Mexico ; 
and that the whole tribe of Cholula dwelt together 
in six quarters, which were erected on the ground 
covered by tlie present city of Cholula and com- 
mune of Ban Andres Cholula, The environs of 
these six quarters, which were separated from one 
another by open places, were cultivated; but tlie 
plantations extended no fai-ther out. Three fourths 
of the present district lay fallow, where now forty 
villages with twenty thousand souls are supported 
by the cultivation of the soil 

The architecture of the natives did not include 
"sparkling towers." The one-storied, flat houses 
were whitewashed with plaster, ttnd above them rose 
the rounded artificial sacrificial hill, on the narrow 
level spaces of the summit of which stood little 
tower-shaped chapels. The view of this whole com- 
plex, hke that of the Indian pueblos of New Mexico, 
was very striking and very deceiving as to the real 
number of people, which appeared nearly twice as 
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large as it a<?.tually was. Furthermore, as in the 
present villages of New Mexico, hardly more than 
two thirds of the houses are inhabited, and one is 
led to overestimate the population greatly, 

Cholula was neither a specially sacred city nor an 
emporium of trade. The people had their gods, like 
any other of the tribes, and among them Qnetzal- 
cohuatl was held in high reverence. Pilgrims did not 
flock to his shrine from near and far, as to Einsiedeln 
or Mecca, and the lordly neighbors of TIascala and 
Huexotzinco, as well as those of Mexico, regarded the 
idol of Cholula, accordingly as they felt friendly or 
hostile toward it, as representing a gallant hero, or 
a blasphemous image, or an e\Tl spirit. 

Thei trade of Cholula did not surpass that which 
other equally numerous tribes possessed. It was 
irregular and limited. As the Pueblo Indians used 
to go a few years ago to the Comanches, in well- 
gnardeil caravans, or, till 1859, to Sonora, some- 
times to the loss of their goods and even of their 
lives, 6o iu aboriginal Mexico they went in armed 
companies to the neighboring tribes for purposes of 
trade. Cholula was a good market, for its izihab- 
itants were producers of cochineal, and as it was 
nearer the lowlands than the Mexican plateau and 
TIascala, it was a place where traders could exchange 
their own products for tropical fruits and decorative 
articles. Feathers of richly colored birds were very 
much in demand. Parrots and Trogon resplendens 
came through Tehuacau to Cholula. The people of 
that region, on the other hand, had no salt. There 
is a considerable difference, however, between this 
primitive ti-ade and a gi'eat inland mai'ket What 
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is great aud important to an Indiaji people wUl ap- 
pear to a European, as soon as the first impression 
of strangeness lias worn off, often very insignificant. 
All the descriptions of the high civilization and the 
magnitude ascribed to Cholula rest upon the testi- 
mony of Spanish eye-witnesses, and have been com- 
posed without due regard to the sort of compari- 
sons the Spaniards were able at that time to make. 
Wlien, for exampk", Cortfe compared Tlascala with 
Granada and Cempohual with Seville, we should not 
only consider how large those cities were in the year 
1519, but should especially recollect that the com- 
parisons only related to superficial extent. Every 
Indian town contains much more vacant space than 

Pany European city of the same area. All these ac- 
counts are therefore nearly as inexact as the polit- 
ical " campaign documents " of the present. Without 
really intending to state what was false, the authors 
of them involuntaiily exaggerated in favor of their 
predilections. Everything was misunderstood at 
first, or not undei-stood at all ; the character of the 
people and their manners and customs were novel 
and bewildering. The population of a place was 
always greatly overestimated, for wherever the Span- 
iards showed themselves the people ran together, 
and the same throngs accompanied them all around, 

ISO that they met at every step a multitude that gave 
the appearance of great traffic. 
Cholula had in its original condition not many 
more than 25,000 inhabitants, who were divided 
among the six quarters that surrounded, at eonsid- 
erable intervals, the chief sacrificial hill. The hill 
rose out of the usual walled court and stood where 
■ 
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to-day stand the great Franciscan cloister of San 

Gabriel and the capiUa real At present not 10,000 
people dwell in the city and in San Andres, but 
the whole district contains at least as many Indians 
as inhabited it before the conquest, except that they 
live scattered over the land, and not, as formerly, 
together in an extensive pueblo, 

The tribe of Cholula was tributary to no one ; it 
belonged to the large nninber of settled groups 
which, wholly independent of one another, comprised 
the native population of old Mexico, Among these 
groups, which were all military democracies with 
elective officers, never hereditary monarchies or des- 
potisms, three had joined in a confederation and had 
become very dangerous to all the others. They 
were the tribes of the Mexican Valley: Mexico, 
Tezcueo, and Tlacopan. Mexico took the lead in 
wai'like affairs: Montezuma was simply the com- 
man<lei'-iu-chief of the soldiers of the three tribes, 
and not a crowned head. The allies were the most 
dangerous enemies of Cholula. Yet when the Span- 
iards had forced themselves into the pi-esent Mexico, 
Cholula had approached them, or rather the Con- 
federation had approached the Cholulans, in order 
to obtain a support against Tlaseala and against the 
powerful strangers who had just concluded an alli- 
anee with the Tlascalans. 

Not mneh regard was felt in the neighborhood* for 
the shrine of the holy Quetzal-cohuatl, but its people 
were generally looked upon as cowai-ds and knaves, 
and its idol as a "bad medicine"; and every appeal 
was made to Cortes to induce him not to go by way 
^L ' Tlaacala is only twenty-five miles from Cholula. 
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of Cholula to Mexico. In Cholula the people were 
not pleased with the boJoiitd of the Spaniards in 
Tlascala, for that tribe stood in bad repute amon^ 
them. It was inclined to favor Cholula's neighbors 
of Hnexotainco, between whom and Cholula bloody 
feuds prevailed at the time over a question of water- 
supply. Quarrels of this kind were frequent, for 
the Huexotzintecans controlled the upper course of 
the streams with which the Choliilana irrigated their 
gardens. If a Cholulan looked awry at a Huexot- 
zintecan, or met him in hunting and reviled him, or 
a Huexotzinteean came to the market in Cholula and 
was overreached, the Huexotzintecans cut off the 
water from their neighbors, and war ensued. The 
dispute has lasted till the present day, with the 
difference that the Spaniards have suppressed the 
murders of former times, and have directed com- 
plainants to the courts. 

Notwithstanding the strained relations which pre- 
vailed at that time between Cholula and Tlascala, 
four inhabitants of Cholula called upon Cortes and 
invited him to visit their tribe. The Tlascalans ad- 
vised him not to go, and asserted that those men 
were not deputies, but unimportant personages. But 
little attention has been^ven to this episode ; it has 
even been overlooked. It came about in the follow- 
ing way: 

The Mexican Confederation regarded the friendly 
relations between the Spaniai-ds and their hereditary 
enemies of Tlascala with great concern, and made 
more earnest efforts to come to a good understanding 
with Cholula. Through its envoys it stiiTed up the 
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in winning at least three of the quarters to its side, 
At tlie same time it was anxious tJiat Cortes, in case 
he insisted on going ou to Mexico, should not pass 
over the territory of Huexotzineo, for that tribe was 
decidedly hostile to the Confederation, Mexicans 
were present with the Spanish troops, both messen- 
gei-s and spies. They were igiioi-aut of what was 
going on at Mexico and Cholula, but urged a march 
by way of Cholula, in order to withdraw the stran- 
gers as soon as possible from their alliance with 
Tlascala. The Spaniards knew nothing of this eon- 
fusion ; the thing of moat importance to them seemed 
to be to secure the submission of one tribe after an- 
other. They felt sure as to Huexotzinco, and were 
anxious to have Cholula decide in their favor. Cortes 
therefore sent Indian commissioners thither. 

What took place in Cholula cannot be learned 
from Spanish sources; but Indian paintings pre- 
serv*ed at San Juan Cnauhtlantzinco, which were 
shown me, afford information on the subject. Their 
evidence is confirmed by the ti-ailitious which are 
still current in and around Cholula. 

The summons of Cortes aroused much consterna- 
tion in Cholula, where great fear prevailed concern- 
ing the mysterious visitors, and their presence was 
not desired at all. But a few, amongst whom were 
some men of influence, thought it would be better 
to ally themselves with the Si>aniards. Against the 
voice of the majority, they went secretly to Tlasc^a 
and invited Cortes to go to Cholula. Cortes, urged 
by the l^Etscalans, sent these men home, with a per- 
emptory demand upon the tribe to send him offi- 
cially a formal invitation, otherwise he would regard 
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them as enemies and make war tipou them. The 
Indiana conveyed this message to tlie eoimcil whiph 
constituted the chief authority of the tribe of Cho- 
luJa. 

The Indian sources which I have consulted rep- 
resent the effect of this threatening message as a 
double oue. The first effect was against the mes- 
sengers, who were bound and imprisoned as traitors, 
then put iutiO a temazcalli (or sweat-bath), for the 
purpose of smothering them with vapors of red pep- 
per. This treatment was not successful, and the 
intanded victims escaped. As much fear as anger 
prevailed against the Spaniards, and it was decided 
not to meet them with hostilities, but to respond tfi 
the demand of Cort^ and send to Tlascala a formal 
invitation to liim. When Uie strangers were onee 
within the walls of Cholula then they coidd be dis- 
posed of. The Mexican envoys stirred the fire of 
excitement. 

A large deputation from Cholula went to the 
Spanish headquarters, bearing gifts and messages 
«f peace and hospitality, and attended the ceremo- 
nies which Cortfe instituted to make them vassals to 
the Spanish Crown. Although the true meaning of 
this transaction was not apparent to the Indians, 
yet, as nothing was asked of them, they thought that 
if it did no good it would do them no harm, and 
conducted themselves as they were desired to do. 
The Spaniards considered that the Cholulans had 
voluntarily pledged themselves by the act to be sub- 
jects of the Spanish Crown, They did not know 
that a hundred formal oaths taken by the chiefs 
could bind the tribe only when they had been 
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missioned for Uiat porpose by the tribe itself and 
armed with power to enter into the engagement in 
its name. The embiissy from Cbolnla was delegated 
only to amuse the Spaniards, and as a decoy. 

The Tlasealana, whUe they, too, had no clear com- 
prehension of this " submission to the Crown," recog- 
nized that the purposes of the Cholidans coidd not 
be sincere. They inferred this from their own 
usages. Certain reUgious ceremonies were essen- 
tial to the obligation of a pledge, and when these 
were not observed, the engagement was without 
binding effect. Although discord now existed- be- 
tween the two tribes, they knew or could under- 
stand what was going on. The Tlascalans knew 
that the oracle at ChoMa had said, " Let the sti-an- 
gers only come . . . ; " and they cautioned the 
Spaniards against treachei-y. Covti^s, in oi-der not 
to show weakness, and in order also to secure a 
new base against emergencies, decided, neverthe- 
less, to continue his march through Cholula. He 
had less than five hundred men and his small 
guns. His new allies of Tlascala furnished him a 
few thousand men.* On the first day he came to 
the place where the little village of Xoxtla now 
stands, nine or ten miles north of the pueblo, and, 
according to the often very untrustworthy Ber- 
nal Diaz, one league, or 2,^o miles from the Indian 
plantations. These plantations were those of Coro- 
nauco, seven miles from Cholula, where the Indians 
had a few houses and fields — not a real village, but 

* FivB or nix thooBand according to hie two lotters, 2000 
according to Bemsl Diaz del Caetillo, Mid 40,000 Acnording to 

Andres del Tipia. 
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temporai-y lod^iigs. A considerable delegation came 
to the Spaniai-ds on Hie next mumiug in order to 
welcome tliem outfiide of the pluL'e. As u&nal, it 
included the chief officers — the two higheBt cJiiefe,' 
and the medicine-men, or priests, in ample robes, 
black, red and bla«k, and all red. They carried 
incense- vessels in their hands, and perfumed the 
strangers. These attentions were interpreted by the 
Hpaniards as signs of honor, submission, and even 
reverence; they were not aware that the Mexican 
Indians perfnmed prisoners of war whom they ex- 
pected afterwai-d to sacrifice. 

It could not surprise them much that the Gholu- 
lans demanded that as the Tlasealans were enemies 
they should not encamp within the circuit of the 
dwellings. The condition was reasonable, and Cortfe 
agreed to it. The Indian allies remained near the 
present village of Santa Maria Coronanco, while the 
Spaniards went farther on, in the midst of a mul- 
titude that grew constantly more numerous. All 
Cholula came out to see the white men, their dress 
and weapons, and especially their wonderful horses. 
This multitude was not satisfied with seeing the 
strangers pass by ; but the Indians followed them, 
as children run after a circus procession. Bernal 
Diaz says characteristically of the scene, " So great 
was the crowd that came to see us, that the streets 
and roofs were filled with them." The six quar- 
ters all turned out at once upon the line of march 
of the Spaniards, so that the same public was 
around them everywhere. There were, in fact, as 
Andr6s de T&pia says, more than twelve thousand 

* Called by GBAjrie\ ie B-ojae, Aquiach and Tlalqniaah. J 
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meo and women of all ages, and they gave the im- 
pression of a population probably approaching a 
hnndrcd thousand. Hence tlie "twenty thoneaud 
households" {reiuteiHil rasas) ot Cortt%. The word 
vasa applied to an Indian settlement would not sig- 
nify a single honse, but a household. 

Any one who has witnessed a dance of tlie seden- 
tary Indians, with the throngs of spectators on the 
flat roofs, may form a conception of the dJversifted 
scene which this entrance of the Spaniards into Cho- 
lula afforded. I have seen in these dances women in 
their ancient dress, with the hair done up in the 
stj-le of a turban, the short iiipil, or sleeveless waist- 
coat, made of cott«n cloth and embroidered with 
red, black, and white figures, through which the 
head and neck projected, and beneath it a long skirt, 
girt around the body ; the men, excepting the offi- 
cers, bareheaded, in white robes, and also in em- 
broidered jackets; on the heads of the principal 
officers, the half-mitre, adorned with colored feath- 
ers, colored stones, and shells , the priests in black ; 
all the faces painted in festive style, that is, hideously 
striped, those of the common people with cochineal 
on the cheeks and forehead, and those of the higher 
chiefs with green, blue, and yellow, and the faces of 
the priests bhick, with white rings round the eycH 
and month. Added to these features were the noiso 
of large and small drums, the squeaking of pipe«, tlie 
roaring, thumping sound of the " Tozacatl," and the 
clattering of many rattles. The Spaniards nmrohed 
slowly along in the midst of this uproar, while the 
horses walked under their armored riderti, not jiroud- 
ly and defiantly, but gently and rarely shying; for 
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these horses had till now been engaged in hard 
dangerous service, and much worse awaited thetn. 

Of such character, according ia the aocouDt« 
Indian writers of the sixteenth century, were the 
reception processions of the natives of Mexico. If 
we add to this picture the little company of Span- 
iards with their uniforms, their horses, and their 
small artillery, we can imagine the entrance of 
Cortes into Cholula as a festival far less formal and 
ceremonious than most of the historians have rep- 
resented it, but still extraordinary, gorgeous, and 
strange enough. I have found the first impression 
in all the Indian dances well-nigh overpowering, but 
the pyo gradually lienomes accustomed to i-egard the 
spectacle with indiflEerence. 

The Spaniards, dazzled by the sight, wavering 
between lieed to the warning of the Tlascalans and 
a favorable interpretation of the bearing of the peo- 
ple of Cholida, could not help regai-ding with wonder 
and suspicion whatt'ver might reveal the real feeling 
of the people. They observed that the road was in- 
terrupted by ditches and depressions, and that sling- 
stones were piietl up on the flat roofs. The first 
sign seemed very suspicious and appeared to con- 
firm certain statements of the Tlascalans. The de- 
pressions indicated pitfalls, or at least devices to stop 
their horses. The ditches, on the other hand, were 
not trenches, but simply the channels of the smaller 
irrigation riUs such as run through the roads every- 
where in the southwest. The Spaniards now saw 
them for the first time, and were naturally suspicious 
of them. To them, as to the Indians, whatever waa 
new was doubtful. The piles of gravel on the roofB 
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were at all e\'e'nts a warlike provision, but it is etiU 
i\ .qneatiouable whether they were inteuded particularly 
'^for the Spaniards. Most of the Indiau villages were 
"^open, and were defended directly from the liouses, 
or, in case of extremity, from the sacrificial hills; 
and piles of sliug-stones were always kept conven- 
ient and ready for this event. Cholida lay in a plain, 
with the heights of Tzapoteeas three miles away. 
It had no walls, and an assailing enemy must of 
necessity be repelled from the roofs of tlie houBos. 
The Spaniards not properly nnderstanding the con- 
ditions, these hostile precautious seemed to them to 
be directly opposed to what had appeared a formal 
voluntary submission of the Cholnlans. Cortf'S wiu 
moved by them to suspect treachery. 

While thus many of the external signs were mis- 
takenly interpreted by him, he was right in the main. 
The Indian paintings at Cuauhtlantzinco confirm tlie 
native story that the people' of Cholula had prepared 
a trap for him ; but not, as Bemol Diaz declares, 
with the aid of a corps of troops from Mexico. Tlio 
Mexicans could not furnish such aid, for they had 
not the means; their own tiibe numbered hardly 
40,000 souls, and their allies hardly 60,000. Had 
they indeed ventured to appear in the ueigliborhood 
with 20,000 men, Cholula would not have permitted 
them to concentrate such a force on its territory ; 
especially as they were its hereditary enemies. It 
was, besides, impossible to conceal even 10,000 men 
in that region so that, even though not visible to 
the Spaniards, they could escape the peering eyes of 
the Tlascalans who were encamped without. The 
tale of the auxiliaries from Mexico is a fable, like 
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many other of the stories in the history of the Con- 
qnest of Mexico. The origin of the story, whidi the 
Sfiatitards really believed, is of great, of momentous 
sigiiifieanee. 

Tlie Simniai-ds were quartered in a large house 
surrounding a courtyard, which they supposed to be 
a public building. Accoi-ding to tradition, Cortes 
was lodged in the present southwesteru quart*r of 
the city, which is now called " Santa Maria Tecpan " 
— the "-Tecpan" being the communal house where 
strange visitors were received. In the middle of the 
quarter there still stands, in the Ciille de Herreros, an 
ancient portal, with the inscription, in the Nahuatl 
language and Latin letters, "Here stood the Tecpan, 
where now is the house of Antonio de la Cruz." The 
Spaniards were therefore really residing in a gov- 
ernment building, but at the same time in private 
dwellings, for eaflh quarter formed a connected com- 
plex, which had been temporarily vacated to give 
accommodation \a the strangers. The people gath- 
ered in a crowd outside, and this gave the start to the 
story that a hostUe force was lurking ai-ound Cholula. 

In assigning a dwelling of this character to the 
Spaniards, the Cholulans enclosed them as if in a for- 
tress, for the thick walls were proof against every at- 
tempt to break through them with native implements. 
The entrance indeed had no doors, but guards with 
guns and cannon were so planted that they covered 
the larger openings, and showed the Indians, or 
rather might have shown them, that an assaidt would 
be dangerous. The people of Cholula did not know 
what sort of guests they had invited, or what means 
they possessed tor o^i^aing any treachery, 
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The bi?Jia\'ior of the Cholulans was in direct con- 
tradiction to the popular view that tJiey regarded 
the white men as gods. One does not entice go6a 
into traps, and does not tiy, as was done after the 
coming of the Spaniards, to enfeeble them gradually 
by depriving them of food. Both devices were tried 
against Cortes and his companions. 

The intercourse of the Spaniards with the natives 
was very limited. In the first place, neither could 
onderstand the other ; and in the second place, Cortes 
restrained his men so far as he could from going 
outside of the qnarter. Only the young Indian 
woman Marina, who had been given to the Spaniards 
at Tabasco, on account of her precious ability to 
speak both Maya and Nahuatl — who has been the 
theme of much descriptive writing and verse, and 
whose eai-eer as interpreter and mistress has been 
invested with a poetical nimbus not appi-opriate to 
it — went in and out, diligently using her eyes. A 
broad affection, which extended from the common 
soldiers to the eommander-in-ehief, attached the 
woman to the Spanish flag. It was said also in 
Cholula that the wives of those whom Cortes first 
visited in Tlasc^Ia, and who were threatened with 
death by strangulation, had talked in secret about 
their tribal kinsmen. Cortes was soon convinced 
that the people were removing their women and chil- 
dren, not only from the quarter assigned to him, but 
everywhere. Every one who is aequaint^d with Indi- 
ans knows what that proceeding means. It is the 
incontestable evidence of hostile intentions, and only 
individuals can in such case, perhaps, escape. Had 
the Spaniards withdi-awn upon the discovery of this 
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fHct, tbey would have been attacked in the etrei 
and might easily have been exposed t« a slaughl 
far more disastrous to them than tliat which 
afterwards suffered in the famous twche b 
They were secure where they were ag:ainBt an oj 
attack. All Cholida could not have carried the 
quarter by storm iu the face of the Spanish mus- 
kets and artillery. But the adoption by the Cholu- 
lans of the formidable instrumentality of gradual 
starvation compelled action. Cort^a detei-mined 
upon a measure which would have been wholly uu- 
juHtifiable in time of peace. The Spaniards, how- 
over, knew that treachery, not peace, was in the air, 
and the Indians confessed it. The situation was 
such that oidy stratagem could deliver them 
the snares that had been set for them. 

Search was first made for the Mexican depuf 
who had been with the Spaniards, but they had gone 
away and had only left their attendants. The chiuf 
officers of Chohila were no longer to be seen in the 
Spanish headquarters, and Cortes had two priests 
called and questioned in his presence. PrGsents, 
cross-question ings, and threats were employed to ex- 
tort a confession that the destruction of the Span- 
iards was contemplated. Cortes immediately sent 
word through these priests to the chiefs of the tribe 

■ to come to him, and they came. The Spanish com- 
mander reproached them courteously for their re- 
serve, asked them why they had estranged themselves 
from him in such a way, and intimating to them 
that he would start for Mexico on the following 
day, asked for a number of their soldiers to escort 
^^K him, and for povlL^rg. His inquest was very readi&^^H 
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granted, even with professions of lively pleasure. 
But while Cortes was thus treating with them, mes- 
sengers oiTived fi-om his Indian allies with urgent 
commnnications. Both Tlascolans and Indians from 
Cempohual, of whom a few Imndred accompanied 
the Spaniards, brought reports that threatening pro- 
ceedings were going on outside of the Spanish quar- 
ter. The people were collecting more stones on the 
roofs, and were barring and building up the passages. 
Pits had been discovered in the streets, or rather in 
tlie vacant spaces between the quartei-s, hghtly cov- 
ered with limbs of ti-eea and earth. It was certain 
that all non-combatants had been sent away. Evei*y- 
thing pointed to an impending outbreak of hostilities. 
The Spaniards, not being acquainted with the In- 
dian custom of making no assault at night except 
under the most favorable circumstances, or in ease 
of necessity, expected to be attacked immediately 
after dark. The number of men in the previously 
deserted space around the Spanish quarter was visi- 
bly increasing, and among them were some armed. 
As night came on, Cortes assembled his men for 
anxious considtation. Some proposed to evacuate 
Cholula and retire to Huexotzinco ; but the major- 
ity, perceiving that it was too late for that, favored 
attacking the Chohdans on the next morning, before 
they could strike a blow. 

While these measnres were being determined upon, 
two Indians of the place, an old woman and her s 
came secretly to the Maiina whom we have men- 
tioned. She was regarded, by virtue of her origin 
and her language, as belonging to the Nahuatis, and 
as she was, besides, a good-looking girl, and made 
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ciinBiderable display of the presents which she had 
at:quired from the Spaniards, she was regarded 
atnODg her countrymen as desirable for marriage. 
The woman came to the girl in order to warn her 
and save her, and at the same time to secure her for 
one of her sons. Marina obtained from her a rela- 
tion, to the minutest detail, of the whole plan of the 
conspiracy, how the Spaniards were to be attacked 
in the ravines and roads on their march to Mexico, 
and other particulars. Her story fully confirmed 
the statements of the priests. Marina detained the 
woman under the pretext that she wished to prepare 
to go away, and ran to Cortes to tell hiiti all. The 
poor wife-hnnter was consequently brought before 
the commander, closely questioned, and confined for 
the night with her son, while the Spanish soldiei-s 
prepared to march. 

When morning broke, all was ready for departure, 
and armed Cbolulans gathered around the lately 
deserted quarter, ostensibly to aecompany the Span- 
iards, but really in order to attack them at the 
first opportunity. Both sides were alike ready, and 
the nnly question was, which should be first. The 
Spaniards had the advantage of knowing the designs 
of their pei-fidious hosts, while the latter had no sus- 
picion that the whites were aware of their treachery. 
As soon as the Spanish guards permitted it, the 
court of the quarter was filled with Indians. They 
exhibited all the signs of satisfaction, in the false 
fancy that their success was assiu-ed, Cortes was 
already on his horse, with Marina by his side, the 
cavalry were mounted, and the infantry held their 
gims ready to fire. OiAers had been sent to the 
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Tlascalans daring the night to hasten up on the first 
alarm. When the chiefs of Cholula had gathered 
around Cortes, he plainly told them through the 
month of the Indian interpreter tliat he had pene- 
trated their designs. He said to them, withoat 
passion, that he knew all, and that, as they were 
bound to the Spanish Crown, having voluntarily 
made their sutniiasion to it, they should therefore 
be punished, according to Spanish law, as traitors 
and rebels. Before the Indians could recover from 
their astonishment, he gave the signal for attack, 
and the fight began with the firing of muskets into 
the throng. It lasted about five hours. 

There was no slaughter of unarmed women and 
children. The non-combatants had been sent out of 
the way long before by the Cholulans to a place of 
security, with the exception of those iu the remot* 
quarters, who did not participate in the contest and 
were not harmed by the Spaniards. It was a house 
and street fight between armed whites who had an- 
ticipated likewise armtd Indians, and had therefore 
secured to themselves the advantage of the assault. 
Many Indians were killed in the court — a relatively 
large number, it is said, perhaps more than a hun- 
dred men. This part of the aifair occurred where 
the present Calle de Chalingo passes into the Calle 
Real, and the place is still called the " Ezeoloc," or 
the place of the flowing and crossing of meandering 
streams of blood. According to tradition, Cortfe 
had his headquaiiers in the same system of houses. 
The action could not last long iu the court, for 
the Cholulans, after the first volleys, rushed out of 
ihe trap into the open space, which they could easily 
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do, ns no doors prpvented their exit. But they could 
not be allowed to go unpuuished even outside, for 
the Spauiards were exposed to the danger of a siege 
by starvation. They also rushed out, and their en- 
emies, driven by their guns, fled to the " Cerro de la 
Cruz," a sacrificial mound still partly standing, about 
1100 feet east of the spot where the fight began. 
Here, according to the pictures at Cuauhtlantzinco, 
the principal engagement took place, in the storm- 
ing of the artificial height. After tliis, all was over. 
The Cholulans who were involved in the conspiracy 
ftnd were surprised belonged to three of the six 
principal quarters, while the three other quarters 
had been neutral and now interceded for peace. 
Cort^a contented himself with this short chastise- 
ment, and did not permit his people to scatter — 
prudently, for that might have been very disastrous. 
In the afternoon he drew his troops back into the 
quarter, and the negotiations were begun wlueh es- 
tablished peace and a good understanding. 

In the meantime, when the fight was already on 
the wane, the Tlascalans rushed up in thick masses. 
They eagerly oveiTan the empty houses in order to 
plunder them. It is self-evident that none of the 
inhabitants who fell into their hands were spared. 
But there were not many, for the unarmed had 
long ago betaken themselves to places of security j 
the soldiers were busy with the Spaniards, and the 
heroes of Tlaseala did not venture against non-par- 
ticipants and their closed honses. Like genuine 
Indians, they contented themselves with robbery and 
the destruetiou of property : there was no extensive 
conflagration; the "smoking ruins" of Pree 
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could not exist where roof -beams loaded with earth 
and plaster were the only eombnstibles. Such a 
laying waste of Cholnla as is represented by some 
authors would require pulling it down^ and that 
oould not be accomplished in so short a time as five 
hours. Yet five hours after the first shot was fired, 
Cort^ stopped the proceedings of his companions. 
Many of them undoubtedly continued to steal pri- 
vately; and on the next day reenforcements came 
from Tlascala for the purpose of recompensing Uiem- 
selves from the Cholulans and their property, but 
they were prevented from doing this by the strict 
orders of the Spanish commander. Andres de T&pia 
speaks of a two days' destruction, but Cortes, in 
a letter which he wrote a year after the affair, af- 
firmed that the place was again full of women and 
children on the next day * 

Cortes stated that about three thousand of the 
enemy were killed. In 1529 Nuno de Guzman a(5- 
cused him of having caused four thousand Indians 
to be slain in a large court in Cholula. The wit- 
nesses whom Cort6s brought forward swore that a 
"few'' Indians were indeed punished there with 
death. Las Casas, whose statements cannot be 
trusted on account of his strong passion, speaks of 
six thousand dead. The local conditions HjHiak more 
definitely, and, above all, the duration of the battli^ 
It is hardly conceivable that even if the conflict 
lasted five hours, five hundred Bpaniards r'/>uld have 
killed so large a number of Indians in tiiat time* 

* T&pia's aeconnt in of mnah IaUst AtkiSf and IWiml SHm/z 
composed his history newly fitly years nfUsr ib« mMtmumt of 
Cholula. 
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Tlio flrst volleys may have bi?eii murderous, bat after 
them the affair became u sku-mish, with single briei 
ami bloixiy combats at close qumrU-ra. The Tla^wa- 
lauB had iiu time h> kill many. 

1 am very doubtful, especially when I recollect 
that the batde was fought on a space not an English 
quarter of a mile in length, whether more than five 
himdi-ed men fell. Certainly nothing like what is 
cmUed a "decliue" of Cholula was caused by the mas- 
sacre. The Indian population of the district is still as 
large as it was then, notwithstanding fatal epidemics 
have prevailed. The only difference between the past 
aud present conditions of population is that the tribe 
has now dispersed into the country, while in the year 
1519 it dwelt together in a group of complexes. 

But even if only one Indian was killed without 
just cause, it would be a serious crime. Yet from a 
military point of view the conduct of Cort^ is en- 
tirely justified. He was obliged to proceed in that 
way, to surprise the Indians, if he would not himself 
be surprised and destroyed. The repi-oa^h brought 
against him is not based upon the Cholula incident, 
but Ues against the conquest in general, against 
every aggression of the kind, and against our own 
conduct toward the Indians. 

Only the pretexts have changed with the times, 
while the means have become, through the advance 
of knowledge, surer and more destructive. The 
Spaniai-ds took and held the land, and saved its in- 
habitants : in the United States we have destroyed 
the people to get their land. The Spaniards sub- 
dued the aborigines openly : we approach them in 
the disguise of neighbors, pursue them and vex tlit 
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often for years at a time, till the desired offenee is 
committed which affords us a pretext for removing 
them or exterminating them. The history of Ari- 
zona since the United States forcibly incorporated 
that territory into its domain famishes much worse 
and more blameworthy transactions than the '' blood- 
bath " of Cholula. If we can excuse these and other 
wrongs, and can justify our whole systematic rob- 
bery and destruction of the Indians under the pre- 
tence of progress, then we cannot be judges against 
the Conquest. The Spaniards planted the European 
civilization of their time in the place of the rude 
semi-civilization that existed, and adapted the natives 
to it: we plant our present civilization without tak- 
ing a thought for the continued existence of the 
Indians. 
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The belief has been fixed in the public miud for 
a cousiderabje time that Santa F6, the capital of 
New Mexico, ia also its oldest Spanish Bettlement, 
and even the oldest city in the United States. It 
is obvious that the latter opinion is incoirect, for 
St. Angustine in Florida dates from 1560. After 
Coronado's retreat from New Mexico in 1542 no 
Spaniard entered the territory till 1580, conseqaently 
no city was founded there by them ; and it is well 
known that Coronado left no settlers there. Santa 
F6 is therefore, in any event, younger than St. Au- 
gustine, for it was built after 1580. 

Concurrently with the belief that Santa F6 ia the 
oldest city in New Mexico prevailed the legend that 
it occupied the site of a populous Indian settlement, 
of a native seat of government for all the pueblos 
of the Province. This fable is wholly destitute of 
documentary proof, and is not supported by any 
traditional or archteological e\'idence. The present 
city covers the ruins of an Indian village, and the 
earthworks of old Fort Marcy have partly obliter- 
ated the remains of another, older one. The older 
viUage contained hardly five hundred inhabitants; 
the more modem one, of which one house besides 
San Miguel's Church is still standing, numbered 
seven hundred souls in the year 1630. The platean 
of Santa F6 contains besides these two iiiins only 
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four sites of remams of Indian dwelling-places or 
pueblos. Five miles soiith are two, one smaller and 
one larger, on the banks of the nsnally dry "Arroyo 
Hondo." The small village contained not quite two 
hundred, the larger one — which is called " Cua-Kaa" 
by the Tanos, to whom it belongs — less than eight 
hundred souls. Both were deserted before the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century. Twelve miles south- 
west lie the rnins of " Tzigu-mo " near the place 
called "Cienega." This village also, which was 
abandoned after 1680, never numbered one thou- 
sand inhabitants. Lastly, there is San Marcos, or 
"Yaa^tze," eighteen miles south-southwest of Santa 
F6, near the so-called " Cerrillos." In the year 1680 it 
contained six hundred Indians, and the extent of the 
ruins leads me to the conclusion that tljis number 
was not at any time doubled. The plain of Santa 
F6, which includes an area of hardly one hundred 
square miles, thus never held more than three thou- 
sand settled inhabitants before the advent of the 
Spaniards, and these were distributed among not 
more than four villages inhabited at one time. 
None of these villages could compare in population 
with Pecos, Hauicu, Pilab6 (or Socorro), TeypanA (or 
Quivira), etc., or with the Zuni of to-day. 

Those villages were inhabited in the sixteenth 
century and from a long time befoi-e by tlie Indians 
called " Tanos." The Tanos were Teliuas ; they con- 
stituted the southern half of that great lingnistie 
stock; and their tendtory extended fi-om Pojuaque 
(" P'ho-zuang-ge "), seventeen miles north of Santa 
F6, to San Pedro ("Cua-Kaa"}, forty miles sontb- 
west. Their traditions are fully confirmed by the 
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architK>logio&l rpntains; but Hiese traditions make 
oot the slightest mention of a " center of popnla- 
tion," or of n New Mexican "Indian capital," at 
Santa F^. 

The pueblo on the mins of which Santa Fe stands 
is called " Cna-PTio-o^," or "Gua-Pooge" (muBsel- 
pearl-placo-on-thf- water), That the place, and even 
the district, playwl no prominent part in the six- 
teenth eentory, appears from the fact that no 8pan- 
iah doeiunent specially mentions it till after the 
fomiding of the capital, 

The platean is dry and barren. The little Rio de 
Santa F6 sinks into the sand not far from the pres- 
ent capital, and issues from it again at the " Ci^nega," 
or the entrance to what is called the " Bocas," The 
Arroyo Hondo is entirely diy; the village of Ciia- 
Kaa, as well as San Marcos, get their water from a 
spring situated near them. Tho scarcity of water, 
which is still very much felt, would make any aggi-e- 
gation of native settlers around Santa Pe a1)Bolutely 



The historians of Coronado hardly mention the 
region. Probably Cua-Pooge was one of tho seven 
villages which Casteneda mentions as lying near 
the snowy mountains.* The accounts of the eight 
Spanish soldiers who went in the year 1580 with the 
unfortunate Franciscan monks Fray Augustin Rod- 
riguez, Fray Juaa Lopez, and Fray Juan de Santa 
Maria to Bernalillo on the Rio Grande, prove that 
neither the escort nor the missionaries set foot upon 
the Santa F6 plateau. 

In the year 1583 Antonio de Espejo, going east 
■ 8pp t\\n p\\av\?T on Cibola. 
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I from the Queres viili^te8 ou tlit' Kio Omiidc, Rp. 
rived at the Tanos aud Galist^o. Ul> oiiHud tliein 
" Ubates " — a corruption of the word " Pnya-tyc," by 
which the Quei-es now designate the TanuH. Ho 
the« tonched upon the southern part of UiP pluJu 
of Santa F^. He mentions five Taniis pui'blos, and 
estimates their population at 20,000 mouIs. Kspejo 
was a careful and intelligent observer, except that 
Iiis estimates of population are always itxa^gi^ruted 
at least four times. The exaggerations arine from 
the fact that whenever the t^paniaitls visitcil a vil< 
lage not only the people of that village, but thoHO 
also of the neighboring pueblos, were premjnt to 
greet tlieir strange anlnialH, and this multitude fol> 
lowed them as long as they continued in Uie terri- 
tory of the tribe. This was a result nioi-e of ouri- 
osity than of fear. Moreover, an Indian vitiate, in 
consequence of the [Hiculiar structure of it« build- 
ings, always appears at leu«t twice tu large an it 
really is. 

The fonnding of Santa F6 Iium Ix'cti iiMurilM'd to 
Espejo. The error in the result of inw^iurat*!, ex- 
tremely superficial hixbirical inquiry. Tliu tricm 
reading of Espejt/s account would xatiiify any on* 
that he marchul all through Ni^w yivxitut and north' 
em Arizona with only fourteen Hohlient; tlist liii 
expedition was a mere neonjuAamaOB mil ao BcbaiM 
of etjl'iuizatiou ; and tlmt he arrived fltfab, wftb »ll 
bia men, in Santa BarlwrB io MntbCTn ChOnufaiM 
oo the 20tli <ft HiyU^i\i*r, i'AZ. The af/ry fft tkt 
foondiiig of Santa P^ b)- Ehp<^) in tli^ yntr IStO, 
•dde from Out ook wbieb fixM tbe orifpn »f the «>^! 
ital in loaO— whieli mggMrted iht qwrvAt "Tirlff : 
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nulli^iiuial jubilee" of 1883 — furnishes a most em- 
phatic pruof of the vaut of thouglit and of scientific 
(sare with which tlie history of Spanish colonization 
is still written, Aft«r his return Espejo made a 
propositioQ to the Crown concerning the settlement 
of New Mexico {April 23, 1584), but he died in 1585, 
before the government bad exainini-d his plan. 

The first Spanish settJeinent in New Mexico was 
founded in the year 1598 by Juan de Onate. It was 
not, however, where Santa F6 now stands, but thirty 
miles noilh of that place, on the tongue of land 
formed by the junction of the Rio Grande with the 
Rio Chama, opposite the present Indian village of 
San Juan de loB CaballcroB, It was therefore very 
near the station Chamita, on the Denver & Bio 
Grande Railroad. Onate marched from San Marcos 
to San Ildefonso on the Rio Grande, barely touching 
the southwest comer of the Santa F6 plateaus, and 
paid no attention whatever to the httle village of 
Oua-Pooge. The well-wateretl, highly fertile valley 
near San Juan, on the contrary, attracted him at 
once, and he began the building, opposite that pueblo, 
of a chapeJ and a Spanish headquarters, which he 
called " San Francisco de los Espanoles," on the 23d 
of August, 1598. The chapel was consecrated on 
the 8th of September of the same year. This first 
colony was called San Gabriel in 1599, and that has 
continued till now to be the name given to the place 
by the Mexicans, although every trace of the build- 
ings disappeared long ago. Ruins were stUl visible 
about 1694. 

San Gabriel remained the only settlement of Eu- 
ropeans iu NcTij Meidoo till 1608. In that year the 
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Crown fixed the govenmiental regulations of the 
new possession and assigned a regular salary of 
2000 dueata a year to the governor, and he immedi- 
ately departed for Santa Fe, More exact statements 
coDceming the date of this settlement are not ae- 
cessible, although they probably exist in the Span- 
ish archives; bat it is certain that Santa F6 was 
not founded till after the year 1607. Twenty years 
afterward two hundred and fifty Spaniards dwelt 
there, including soldiers ; and when the Indians rose 
and drove out the whites in 1680, the whole district 
contained not more than one thousand Europeans, 
about half of whom lived in Santa F6. 

All the other towns iu New Mexico, the Indian 
villages excepted, are of much later origin than 
Santa F6. Albuquerque, for example, dates from 
1701, Las Vegas from 1835, Bernalillo from 1701, 
Socorro — the old pueblo was destroyed in 1681 — 
from 1817. The oldest Indian missions in Arizona 
— " Tubae," " Tumacaoori," et«. — date from the close 
of the seventeenth century. Tucson was still in 
1772 a small village of the Pimas. Santa P6 is 
therefore the oldest existing city in the two Terri- 
tories, and the second oldest European town in the 
United States that is still inhabited. 

The first church in Santa F^ was begun in 1622 
and completed in 1627. It stood on the site of the 
present cathedral, and the remains of tlie walls of 
the old "Pan-oqnia," or parish church, probably be- 
longed to that oldest temple. Of San Mignel, the 
walls are of the middle of the seventeenth oentniy. 
The roof and towers were built after 1694. The old 
house by the side of it is of the same age. The oldest 
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churches in New Mexico still standing and in use are 
those in the Indian villages San Ildef onso and Santa 
Clara ; the oldest abandoned houses of worship are 
those of Pecos, San Diego de Jemez, and perhaps 
Ab6 and Cuaray. All these buildings were erected 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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The Indian village — or, as it is usually called in 
New Mexico, the pueblo — of Santa Clara lies thirty 
miles north of the city of Santa F^, on the Texas, 
Santa Fe & Northern Railroad. It is inhabited 
by about four hundi'ed agricultural Indians of the 
Tehua tribe, whose one- and two^toried houses form 
two irregular quadrangles, surrounding two open 
places, called plazas. A large church of adobe, now 
in decay, stands at the northeastern end of the vil- 
lage. It dates from the middle of the last century 
(1760). The priests' houses have fallen to ruins, the 
interior of the temple is strikingly bare and bald, 
and the few jmintings are either unrecognizable on 
account of the dirt and the advanced decay of the 
canvas, or they ore specimens of the unskilful works 
of the domestic art industry so often met with in 
New Mexico. The best kept of the appnrtenancea 
are two wooden side-altars, marked with the date of 
1782. The bell bears the year-niai-k of 1710. Every- 
thing savors of neglect ; only a few dwellings are 
outwardly new, but within the habitations are eom- 
pamtively clean ; while the population, through fre- 
quent mixture with wandering Indians — the Utes, 
Aj)aehes, and Navajos — are taller and more slenderly 
built, if not stronger, than the ordinary pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico. 
^ Santa Clara is situated on a sandy prominence 
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^^^1 which overlooks the course of the Rio < 
^^^V Norte from a height of aboat fifty feet. 
^^H is not more than five hundred paces in a strai^t 
^^H line from the river-bank. The view from the dime 
^^V ou which it etands is therefore not witliout attrae- 
I lions, but the immediate vicinity is bare and treelea 

Fields, green in smnmer, desolate in winter, 
around it, while in the west the side of a barren taU 
land rises to shut off every view in that directio^ 
Only the highest peaks of the mountaius of Abiquj 
look down furtively, as it were, upon the bai 
hillside of rubbish and gravel. 

A bit^ad view is spread out toward the east. 
course of the Rio Grande is visible from north 1 
south for a length of ten English miles. A dai 
mesa, the Mesa de la Canoa, shuts off the northei 
horizon, while the river is lost sight of in the sondj 
at the foot of a gnmd isolated rock of dark lava — ~ 
the Mesa de Sau Ildefonso, A narrow but fertile 
valley forms the eastern shore, ou the other side of 
which stretches the chain of the high momitains — 
the wild Sierra do la Tnichas, the massive flat dome 
of the Sierra de Nambe, and the Pico de la Laguna. 
The range descends in terraces to the south, where 
the city of Santa F6 hes hidden at its foot. All these 
peaks exceed twelve thousand, the Truehae thirteen 

I thousand, feet in height, and they are often crownoj 
by snow-fields in s 
If one stands, in the evening, when the snn is a 
ting and the shadows are already cast over the v 
leys, on the swell above the ohureh of Santa Clara, 
he will see the snow-peaks glowing for a little while 
in fiery red. The tTags of the Truohas blaze 1 
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flowing ore. An Alpioe lustre is displayed, less soft 
ill colors than that of the central moimtainB of 
Europe, but much more intense and longer lasting. 
The mountains stand out ghostly pale as soon as the 
last glow is ext.ingnished, and a white shroud ap- 
pears to rest upon the landscape. 

In this homely Indian village has lain concealed 
for many years a treasure of historical knowledge, 
an archive rich for America, so poor in archives, of 
the history of New Mexico. The Indians preserve 
and guard the treasure with superstitious care. It 
was entrusted to them years ago ; and although their 
care for it has been hmited to a superstitious guard- 
ianship and a cautious preser^'ation, aud no cata- 
logue exists and no thought is taken of the greedy 
mice, the papers are stiU tolerably well preserved, 
and might safely lie there for yet many a year, sus- 
piciously watched by men to whom the text is still 
a puzzle — for to them reading is a mystery, and the 
art of writing seems a kind of magic. 

The eoUeetion is the remains of the archives of 
the Prancisean order in New Mexico, the "Custodia 
de la conversion de San Pablo de la Nueva-Mextco," 
■which have lain here for more than thirty years, or 
since the time when the old military chapel (called 
Castmema) of Santa F6 was condemned as unsaffi. 
Such of the documents and church-books stored 
there as were not immediately needed were securely 
deposited in Santa Clara ; for a priest then lived 
in the pueblo, aud Santa Clara formed a pariah by 
itself. When the parish was discontinued and the 
seat of the pastorate was removed to Santa Cruz, 
the archives were left.. No one having any use for 
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milled convent till an Indian, who eotdd neither read 
nor write, but had a cleai- head and respect for the 
old and venerable, pruposed to commit Ihe care of 
the papers to private hands. It took long and sol- 
emn meetings for comsultation before the Pnncipales 
of the pneblo would agree to such an innovation. 
They would keep the documents, indeed, as some- 
thing having au iaeompi-ehensible sanctity, but to 
remove them from the ruins, where they were givoaj 
up to mold and decay, seemed at first a doubtful! 
step. Those above, the "Shiuana," might be dis- 
pleased at it. The spiritual powers were finally 
consulted, and their decision was in favor of the 
innovation. The Franciscan archives were thus 
carried into the dark back-room of an Indian house, 
where a blind man was their first guardian ; but they 
are now in charge of an intelligent, tolerably elf 
seeing citizen of the village. 

I tried in 1886 to obtain access to these old mam 
aeripts, but was at once refused. It is of no use 
importune an Indian. If he denies a request 
fixed in it, and one must wait. I waited two year^' 
provided myself with a most urgent letter of intro- 
duction from the archbishop and an order from the 
priest of Santa Cruz, and went again. At last the 
prohibition was withdrawn, and after three pro- 
tracted visits to Santa Clara, the last of which lasted 
twenty days, I was able to say that I had exhausted 
^^g all the material and had accurate and complete 
^^ft copies of all the documents which had any impor- 
^^^^ tant bearing on the history of New Mexico. It 
^^^K yio easy work, ior \ke \iaa.d-writing was often nearly 
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illegible, and the ink had faded and the paper growii 
yellow, aud become almost rotten. 

The contents of the archives of Santa Clara may 
be divided into three classes. The first elass con- 
sists of documents not strictly ecclesiastiealj among 
■which I found much that was valuable ; the second, 
of the special church books, including registers of 
baptism, marriage, and death, many of the last of 
which begin with the date of 1694. Many valuable 
facts were also found iu these. The papers called 
JHligmcias Matrimonialeit, or Informaeianes, official 
inquiries to determine the civil standing of the con- 
tracting parties, which preceded every marriage, 
were the most numerous. Many of these are very 
long ; some of them are of the seventeenth century, 
aud they uuf old an extremely instructive picture of 
the customs of those times. There are hardly auy 
documents left in New Mexico of the period before 
the great insurrection of 1680, aud I have the few 
that have been saved. But I found in Santa Clara 
a large number of details conceraing the years pre- 
ceding the insurrection, although contained in man- 
uscripts that were composed cue or two years after 
the troubles broke out. There have come to light 
little "court histories" of the governor of the time, 
scenes from the private Ufe of long-vanished fam- 
ilies which were then playing an important part 
in the troubled world called the Spanish Colony of 
New Mexico; notices of many an event which is 
never mentioned in the printed annals, aud which 
was still of great importance. The real life of the 
people has taken shape out of these obscure writings ' 
of the monks, and many a striking revelation has 1 
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been obtained from them. One of the diseoveri 
Blade in them has given occasion to the preet 
paper. 

Among the JHhgencias or Tnfomaciones was on( 
the superecription of which read, " InformatioD i 
Pedro Meusnier — a Frenchman — 1699." It was " 
strange to meet with a Prenchman in New Mexico 
in 1C99 ; and on reading the document it appeared 
that Pedro or Pierre Meusuier, or Meunier, at tlie 
time a soldier in the garrison at Santa F^, bom in 
Paris, had come to America in the year 1684 with the 
flotilla commanded by Monsieur de la Sala. Meunier 
brouglit forward two witnesses, one of whom was 
named Santiago Grolee, the other Juan de Ai-cheue- 
que. Both were French, and both declared that 
they had come across the sea with Meunier in the 
flotilla which the same "Monsieur de la Sala" com- 
manded ; and Grolee said that he was bom at !«■ 
Bochelle. ■ 

"Monsieur de la Sala" could have been nobod^l 
else than the famous brave discoverer of the mouths 
of the Mississippi — Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La 
Salle. The date agrees with this supposition, for La 
Salle crossed the Atlantic Ocean for the last time 
in 1684, to found a French colony on the coast 
of Texas. There came also with the expedition 
Jacques Grollet, a sailor, and a certain Jean I'Aroh^ 
vfeque. It was the latter who, on March 18, 1687, led 
the unfortunate commander into the trap which his 
confederates Duhaut and Liotot had set, and in 
which La Salle was killed. GiMjllet was in the plot, 
but took no part in the murder. The supposition 
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que was the traitor L'Arch^v^ne, and Santi^o 
Grolee was tus aceessoiy in a lesser degree, tlie sailor 
Groilet. I wrote at once to Mr. Francis Parkman, 
tlie historian of Canada, and received the answer 
that my supposition seemed to liim perfectly well 
founded, although all that is known concerning the 
fate of the two men after La Salle's death is that 
they were found among the Indians in 1689 by 
Alonzo de Leon, commanding a Spanish expedition 
to Texas, and were taken to New Mexico. They 
were sent from Mexico to Spain, where they were 
supposed to have ended theiz- lives in the galleys. 

The last supposition was soon shown to be erro- 
neous. The Jesuit father Andres Cavo, author of the 
work ^'Los trea mglos de Mexico," says : • "After a 
number of days the messengers [whom Leon had 
sent to the Indians] came back with two Frenchmen, 
whose names were Jacob GroUet and Juan I'Archi- 
veqne. . . . After Monclova returned, the governor 
[LeonJ sent the two Frenchmen to the viceroy, and 
they legitimated themselves before him. The Conde 
de Galve, convinced that the affair was of partietilar 
importance, sent them both to the court of Charles 
II. under the care of Captain Don Andres Perez.t 
... In this year [1691] Don Andres Perez came 
back from Madrid with both of the Frenchmen." 
This is now also confirmed by the deposition of San- 
tiago Grolee himself, which I found in Santa Clara 
in the investigation {Informadofi) concerning his 
own person. It is of the year 1699, and he said in 
it: "We remained lost in that country five years 
among the wild infidel Indians, and after we had at 

• Page 230. I Page 236. ^^^1 
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^^H Iiist escaped from their power we went to Spain by 
^^H the order of the Viceroy Coude de Galve, in order to 
^^^1 (pve an account of our persons and of that comi- 
^^H tr>'." He said nothing of La Salle's death and of his 
^^H own participation in the murder. 
^^B Satisfied that in the persons of Archeueque and 
^^H Grolee I had found the notorious L'Arch^vfeque and 
^^H the sailor Grollet, two of the accomplices in the Jdll- 
^^B ing of La Salle, I made further investigation in the 
^^H case. Members of a family named Artihibeque still 
^^M live in different parts of New Mexico ; and as this 
^^K one wrote his name that way in the later papers, I 
^^H thought that these Archibeqiies might be descendants 
^^M of the ill-famed Frenchman. In Santa Clara, and with 
^^H the help of the general surveyor's archives at Santa 
^^M Fi, I succeeded in restoring a tolerably complete pie- 
^H ture of the life of Jean rAreh^vfeque. I shall now 
^* limit myself to this picture, and avoid the tedious 
details of documentary research. With the excep- 
tion of the participation in the death of La Salle and 
the voyage to Spain, the facts are new and the re- 
sults of local investigations. 

Jean I'Arch^vfeque was bom in Bayonne, in south- 
ern Prance, in the year 1671. His parents were 
Claude I'ArchSvJ^que and Marie d'Armagnae. Both 
died in 1719. When tliirteen years old, in 1684, he 
went with Robert Cavelier de La Salle to the coast 
of Texas and shared the fortunes of that unfortu- 
nate expedition. He entered the service of tha noto- 
rious Duhaut, who, equally with the surgeon Liotot, 
was chief of the conspiracy to iriiich La Salle fell a 
victim. His relation to Duhaut and his youth, he 
being only sixteen years old in 1687, explain, o 
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least partly excuse, the criminal part ■whicli he per- 
formed on the morning of the 18th of March. It 
was he who stood on the river-bank and when La 
Salle came over and inquired for his nephew, who 
was already murdered, answered the commander in 
insolent tones, and led him towards the ambush, 
where Dnhaut and Liotot were hidden in the high 
grass. Mr. Parkman has described the scene from 
the best sources and with his accustomed vividness ; 
and I therefore refer to his work, " La Sidle and the 
Discovery of the Great West," for the details of the 
affair. This historian also gives a very inteUigible 
accoimt of L'Arch^v^ue's behavior immediately 
after the murder. Whether repentance or a sudden 
coming back to his senses after the act or uncer- 
tainty concerning the real intentions of his associ- 
ates determined him to it, L'Areh^vfeque seems to 
have afterward gradually separated himself from the 
murderers. He thus escaped the vengeance which 
the freebooter Hiens inflicted on Duhaut and Liotot. 
The adherents of the murdered man also seem to 
have considered him less guilty. But he did not 
join the little company w^ch set out on its exten- 
sive wanderings northward under the lead of Jou- 
teL With Grollet and some others, among whom 
was Meunier, he stayed among the Indians of Texas 
till 1689, when Alonzo de Leon ransomed him. 
Pray Isidro Espinosa gives the details of this ran- 
soming in his " Cronica serdfica y aposfolica" (first 
part) ; but he does not mention L'Archfivfeque, al- 
though he names Pedi-o Muni (or Meunier). 

I have not been able to detemiine the date when 
the thi-ee Frendimen went from Mexico to New 
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Mexico. It was probably with Don Diego de Yvi 
gas, tbe reconqueror of the province. L'ATeh6v6< 
and Meunier were soldiers, while Grollet came as a ' 
settler. All three were in Santa F6 as early as 1696. 
In the next year l/Arch^v&que was married to An- 
tonia Gutierrez, who was bom at Tezonco, near the 
City of Mexico, and was the widow of a certain 
Toinas de Yta, who had been mnrdered three years 
previously near Zacatecas. In the year 1701 he 
bought a land estate in Santa FS, but still continued 
a soldier, and in that capacity visited in the next 
year the distant Indian villages of Acoma, Lagnna, 
and Znni. His wife died in the first year of the 
eighteenth centurj', and he continued a widower till 
1719, when he married as his second wife the daugh- 
ter of the Alcalde Mayor Ignacio de Roybal. Tlie 
second marriage was solemnized in the churci of 
the pueblo of San Udefonso, and the governor of 
New Mexico at the time, General Don Antonio Val- 
verde Cosio, was one of the witnesses. L'Arch6- 
vfeque, or, as he now began to call himself, Captain 
Joan de Archibeque, stood in high credit. He had 
left the military service with honor, and had become 
a successful trader, or peddler. His trading jour- 
neys extended to Sonora, and he occasionally visited 
the City of Mexico on business. His notes • were 
cuiTent everywhere, and were even accepted and en- 
dorsed by men connected with the government. He 
was a man in easy circumstances — for New Mexico, 
a wealthy man. His son by his first maniage, 
■ I «aw tlie head of one of tliem, which was for SOO peaoa 
— a. large sum for tbe oonditiouB in New Mexico at that timOi 
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Miguel de AreMbeque, assisted tiim faithfully in his 
business affairs, and a natural eon, Angustin de Ar- 
chibeque, likewise helped, by his labor and his watch- 
ful eare of Ms interests, in the accomulation of his 
wealth. Everything went on according to his desire. 

Jean I'Arch^vfeque celebrated his second marriage 
on the 16th of August, 1719, with a daughter of one 
of the first families of New Mexico. A year after- 
ward, on the same day of the same month, Jean 
l'Arch6vfe<jue was a bleeding corpse. 

The " Captain " and former soldier, Juan do Archi- 
beque, enjoyed with the Spanish nulitary officers no 
less a degree of confidence than was reposed in h'tn 
as a merchant by the same officers and the people in 
general. He was consnlted concoming all impor- 
tant enterprises ; and the minutes are in my hand of 
several war councils in which his views were in- 
fluential. When, therefore, in the spring of 1720, 
Governor Don Antonio Valverde Coaio was contem- 
plating the preparation of an expedition by order of 
the viceroy to the far northeast, in order to establish 
commercial relations with the Prairie Indians of 
Kansas, as well as to make a military reconnoissance 
in a direction in which an approach of the French 
was apprehended, L'Arch^v^que gave his opinion 
that the expedition should be dispatched at once. 
Among the reasons which in his view should com- 
mend it to the Spaniards, he emphasized the ap- 
proach of "his countrymen, the French." The 
campaign was organized; Don Pedro de Villazur 
was given the command of the fifty armed men who 
formed the corps, and Jean I'Arch^vfeqne, or ArcH- 
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beqae, went along as one of his staff. The march 
led through the great plains to the banks of the Ar- 
kansas River, whicli the forc« reached about August 
14th. There they confront*?d a large camp or vil- 
lage of the Pananas (Pawnees). When the Panetnas 
returned an obscure and therefore suspicious answer 
to a peaceful message of the SjMmish commander, 
ViUazur went back with his men and crossed the 
Arkansas, in order to have the river between himself 
and liis presumed enemies. During the night be- 
tween the 15th and 16th of August, the Spanish 
guards and the Indians of the company heai-d a 
splasliing in the river, as if men were swimming 
across; and the guards were captured. A dog 
barked, but no attention was paid to that sign. At 
daybreak, when the horses had been collected and 
the command was about to mount, an attack was 
made upon them from the high grass. The horses 
took fright at the first shots, which were fii-ed from a 
very short distance, and were aimed mainly at the 
tent of the commander. Some of the soldiers suc- 
ceeded in catching the fugitive animals, but only for 
their own deliverance. The effect of the enemy's fire 
was so quick and murderous that nothing else than 
flight was thought of. Five or six of the fifty ai-med 
men escaped. Among the dead were the commander, 
Don Pedro de Villaznr, and Jean I'Arch^vfeque. It 
is probable his own countrymen, the French, of 
whom there were several with the Pananas, shot him. 
His personal servant, although himself bleeding 
from six wounds, stayed with him till he ceased to 
breathe, and then saved himself " by a miracle," as 
lie declares, with one of the horses of the deceasedij 
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The betrayer of La Salle had faUen, on the anniver- 
sary of his second mamage, at the hands of his own 
countrymen or their allies. 

L'Arch^vSque left a property of 6118 pesos, a 
considerable sum for the time. Besides his sons — 
his legitimate son Miguel and his natural son Au- 
gustin — he left a daughter, Marie, by his first mar- 
riage. His widow three years afterward married 
Bernardino Sena. From the two sons are derived 
the present families of Arcliibeque in New Mexico. 

It is hardly possible to determine how far L'Ar- 
chSvfeqne was knowingly accessory to the murder of 
La Salie. His youth lends favor to the supposition 
that he may have acted ignorantly or thoughtlessly 
when he led the great discoverer into the ambush. 
But his whole character, as it was aftei-ward un- 
folded, indicates an early maturity of mind, a eon- 
Bidcrable capacity, and great resolution, as well as 
unusual sagacity. His hand-writing, which I have 
often read, shows that he had been taught in school ; 
and he could have i-eeeived his instruction only in 
France, The manner of his death is very suggest- 
ive of a Uter requital for his earlier offence. 

Of Meunier I could learn nothing further ; and of 
{jTOllet only that he settled at Bcrnahllo, on the Rio 
Grande, there married Elena Galnegos in the year 
1699, and was still hving six years later. 

The three persons on whose fate a light has been 
so curiously thrown by the archives of Santa dara 
were the first French settlers on New Mexican terri- 
tory. Driven there in consequence of a murder, one 
of them at least, L'Arch^vfeque, played a notable 
part in the history of the country. His descendants 
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know tittle or nothing o( the deeds and adventu 
of their ancestor, and are quiet, modest people ; 
yet seldom fail to insist that they are of French on-'" 
gin. The church in which Arehevi^que was married 
A second time, a year heforo Ms tragical death, can- 
not be seen from the barreu dune on which Santa 
Clara stands. The high mesa of San Udefonso hides 
the pueblo, although it can be barely five miles from 
Santa Clara. That isolated lava cliff also, with the 
pei-pendicular precipices around its summit, bears a 
memory of the betrayer of La Salle. As a Spanish 
soldier he made several unsuccessful attempts to take ' 
the Black Mesa, as it was called, by storm. M 

From Santa Clara the view is very beautiful ; baft* 
a taint of blood adheres to the rocks and to the val- 
ley which thenco the eye looks down upon. Else- 
where thronghoat New Mexico, in places of ancient 
habitation, it is the same : for the history of this I 
region is darkened by a sombre melancholy, the ia-fl 
evitablo outcome of it« blood-stained past 
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